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HERE 1s acting new in this Vo- 
1 lume, except two Sermons (the ſe- 
cond and the ſeventh) ; — an Appendix to 


the Diſcourſe to the Clergy of the Archdea- 05 


conry of Ely; — another to the Letter to 
the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
two or three Notes: The reſt of the Con- 


tents have been more than once ſubmitted 


to the judgment of the Nan. 1 


"i Political Fan herein e 
may not be acceptable to all Parties. They 
were not originally written, nor are they 
now re- publiſhed, with a view of pleaſing 


or of diſpleaſing any Party; but from a 
/ conviction, that they are wholly conſonant 
to that Syſtem of civil Government which 


it would be the Intereſt of Free Men every 
where to ſubmit to; and intirely repugnant 


to that, which it is the Unhappineſs of 


e in many countries to 0 Cnr. 
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HE 8 Diſcourſe was not 
intended for the preſs: : But the 
favourable terms in which it has been 
ſpoken of by the Magiſtrate before 
whom it was preached, together with 
the exhortations of ſeveral Members 
of this Univerſity, have induced me 
to make it public. Vou will excuſe 
my addreſſing it to you ; I knew not 
ä any 
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any perſon to whom I could do it 
with ſo little apprehenſion of giving 
offence; for an intimate intercourſe, 
commenced. at an early age, anti con- 
tinued for ſo many years, hath pr 
duced in us, I believe, a fimilarity 
of ſentiment upon moſt. ſubjects civil 
and 1 | „ 
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Now THEREFORE THERE 18 UTTERLY A 
FAULT, AMONG YOU, BECAUSE YA -GO 
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F ever "hang: was a ins i is av 
to be doubted,) when individuals were 
in that ſtate of nature, in which all-inde- 
pendent ſocieties are at preſent, that is, 
when they acknowledged no common judge 
upon earth, to whoſe arbitration they might 
refer their diſputes; then, force to ſubdue, 
or ſagacity to circumvent an adverſary, muſt 
have been the chief deciders of right and 
wrong. — A law of nature and reaſon in- 
deed there always was; but however full 


ont; — its appearance may be in 
„„ this 


s SN 


this advanced age of the world, even with 

ſome men to the making Chriſtianity as old 
as the creation itſelf ; yet in the beginning of 
time, before the human intelle& had been 


expanded by ſocial intercourſe, enlarged by 
the accumulated experience of paſt ages, en- 
lightened by frequent revelations from the 


Deity, its precepts-muſt have been too in- 
definite, its promulgation too imperfect, 
and its ſanctions far too weak, to counteract 


the propenſities of 9 or reſtrain ihe 


violence of og 


#5, * 1 : 7 1 5 2 
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Max, confilered under Gfferent eircum- 
ſtances, puts on very different appearances, 
and ſeems to juſtify the different concluſions 
of ſpeculative men concerning the debaſe- 
ment or the dignity of his nature: it is not 
the conjecture of philoſophy, but an in- 
duction deduced from frequent obſervation, 


that if left to himſelf he would ſcarcely be 


rational, would be as deſtitute of language 
as of knowledge, and would have no inti- 
mations of a Deity, no ſuſpicions concern- 

> the morality of actions, no proper no- 
gen of death, or apprehenſion of futurity. 
But being deſigned for immortality, and 


| Ge —— from we ottier animals of the 


earth, 


aas $XS$*+ 5 
earth, not ſo much by his different duiße 55 
fachlties, as as by being endowed” with " abili- ; 
ties which ſeem capable of unlimited im. 
provement, whilſt theirs, perhaps, arrive at 
bounds Which they cannot paſs; he hath 
from the beginning of the world, and by 
the firft' appointment of his Maker been 
| thrown into a ſocial ſtate,” made ſubject to 
many dependencies, encompaſſed by a vA 
riety of relations which might generate and 
augment his benevolence, and trained up 
by the diſcipline of different eivil inſtitu- 
tions, as well as divine diſpenſations, to the 
rendering his nature more and more vom 


in 1 0 age. 3 N 288 5 2 2 5 4 11 
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> Mae" eivi ee edel deifved 
from umverſal conſent, (the only legitimate 
ſource of civil power) or ſpringing from 
paternal authority, or arifing from ſuperior 
wiſdom, or ſuperior ſtrength, however va. 3 
rious they may have been in their original 
extent, or ſubſequent modifications pro- 
ceeding from the difference of climate, or 
the influence of moral cauſes; theſe have 
all' conſpired to remedy the inconveniencies 
attending a ſtate of nature, not by taking 
N but confining within due bounds the 
1 * 22 exertion 
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exertion of natural right, and removing, the 
ignorance of a deſolate unconnected life, 
Chriſtianity, bas in- its. turn ſupplied the de- 
_ ficiencies of civil inſtitutions. not in any - 
wiſe ſuperſeding or contradicting their gene. 
ral principles, but frequently amending their 
injunctions; and limiting their permiſſions: 
and though it hath Ce infinitely various 
in different times and places, according to 
the intellectual capacities and moral accom- 
pliſhments of thoſe who have received it. 
yet by inſtilling into the minds of indivi- 
duals; its genuine ſpirit of benevolence, it 
ſeems to have been univerſally inſtrumental 
in improving the principles of government, 
in rendering the ſcience of war leſs ſangui- 
nary and ſavage, and inſpiring political bo- 
dies, as well as private perſons, with a more 
niform attention to veracity, equity, ele- 


108 mency, and all n ach Wirts, of . 
il ; mes FF _ T0. 

. 1 hath 8 objected Gomdally 1 
1 aud moſt injuriouſly, that the religion of 
1 Chriſt is a very impracticable and diſho- 
l' : nourable ſyſtem; that it commands ſuch a 
' ©" Hotalcontempt of riches and the good things 
1 of this world, OO ſuch humiliating 


; 1 * £1 prin- 


. 4 


: principles, enjoins us in our practice ſo - 
much charity and... heavenly-mindedneſs, 
ſuch a tame reconciliation, and forbearance, 
and ſubmiſſion to private injuries, as to be 

utterly ſubverſive of the honour and happi- 


neſs of indixiduale. epugnaat to ſeli-love, 
the: firſt. principle of, human nature, and 
vholly inconſiſtent with the very exiſtence 
of civil ſociety. But this is a very ignorant, 


or a very invidious objection, proceeding 


from partial conſideration, and a very un- 
intelligent application of ſome: ſhort and 
detached precepts, or from a wilful miſin- 
ter pretation of the whole deſign. of the 
_ Chriſtian inſticution : -which concerns itſelf 
indeed very little with the powers and modes 
of. — in this world, yet doth not 
faſtidiouſly reprobate thoſe which are eſta- 
bliſned, nor arrogate to. itſelf the honour of 
Inventing a perfect. plan of policy and legiſ | 
lation; well knowing, that if every private 
man, to whoſe moral amendment and ſpi- 
ritual improvement it principally directs its 
attention, would with a vigorous zeal and 
à conſtant ſedulity live up to the full extent 
of its injunctions, there would be no need 
of either national defence, or civil juriſdie- 
Ban 7 what porpeſe- the fences of pro» 
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perty, when there would be an unbounded | 


Kberality and a common uſe? the miniſters 


of juſtice, when there would be no iniquity? 
the ſanctions of law, when there coùld be 
no tranſgreſſion? the reſources for general 
defence, when there could be no apprehen- 
fion of an enemy; when there would be 
but one family on the whole earth; one 
common expectation ' and a common in- 


_ tereſt; one ſoul actuating one body, where 


all the members being firmly compacted in 
love, by a kindred ſympathy — ſuffer or 
rejoice together? — But an obedience com- 
pleat and univerſal to its laws is more to be 


wiſhed, than expected; for though a general 


view of the ſtate of mankind at this time, 
when the colonies and commerce of Chrif- 
tian nations have encompaſſed the whole 


earth, when Babylon the great ſeems fall- 


ing, and all the ſtates of Europe manifeſt 
plain tokens of an internal decay, compared 
with the prophetical writings of Daniel and 
St. John concerning the latter times, and 
illuſtrated by the ſtanding miracle of the 
Fewiſh diſperſion, and the great apoſtacy 
and corruption of the Chriſtian Church, 

might probably to a cool and comprehen- 


1 6 mind exhibit the Arm of the Lord 


naked 


CES + 


nate in cha cauſe. of Chriſtianity ; yet dotn 


not its full eſtabliſhment ſeem near at hand. 
The greateſt nations of the earth have 
ſcarcely heard of the goſpel of Chriſt, nor 
hath it "Hae any where received but as either 
polluted: with pagan ſuperſtitions, or de- 
baſed by the beggarly elements of Judaical 
ceremonies: its purity and ſimplicity hath 
been every where depreciated; it hath been 
made a ladder of ambition by Churchmen; 
an engine of government by Stateſmen; and 
though by its reciprocal action it hath 
ſtrengthened the bonds of ſociety, yet hath 

its ſpirit been depreſſed; and weighed down 
by the earthly principles of every civil inſti- 


= all of which; when it ſhall exert. its 


full activity, it will break to pieces with a rod. 
of iron: the fone which was cut out without 
hands, ſhall in the ſeaſon which is known to 
the Antient of days, and to none beſides, 
ſmite thoroughly both the iron and the clay, 
reduce as ſmall as the chaff of the ſummer 
floor every ſtately image of political power, 
become à great mountuin, and fill tbe whole 
earth. Till that time cometh, Chriſtianity 
neither takes away from ſocieties, nor indi- 
viduals, their natural right of ſelf-defence; 
Lot one may engage in a q 


111 


= | ſafety 


war for the 
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ty of the whole community, the other 


fafe 
9 in many caſes appeal to the todgatrate 
for a redreſs of the 1 1 og he Torewves. . 


Tux laws of weis even the beſt that 
the moſt deliberate wiſdom can promulgate, 
are but inadequate meaſures of moral recti- 
tude, incompetent judges of ſpiritual excel- 
lence, impotent advocates in the ſupport of 
virtuous, or the diſcouragement of vicious 
habits.- Their influence extends no farther 
than to the ordering of the outward de- 
meanor, to the cenſuring of the overt dn 
the ſupporting the publick peace; they 
put a bar upon the 0 door of our lips, . eo 
dur hands, and ſhackle our feet; but they 
cannot purify the polluted receſſes of a de. 
ceitful heart; they cannot probe the feſter · 
| ings of envy ; they cannot ſtifle the work 
ings of pride, take down the towerings of 
ambition, nor dilate a contracted foul; they 
cannot pour Oer the heart that dew of gen- 
tleneſs and love, of meekneſs and wre 
of quietneſs and mutual forbearance, which 
muſt be our paſſports to heaven, and will 
accompany us through all ſucceeding ſcenes 
of our exiſtence; nor can they ſtop in its 
| career the intemperate extravagance of any 
inor- 


a n @ 


 inardinate-deſfire. They can provide well 
enough: for the protection of our perſons, 
and are ſufficiently. expert in throwing a 
trench round our properties; but this being 
effected, their whole aim is accompliſnhed ; 
they are quite unable to deſine tlie preciſe 
bounds where it would become, not à citi- 
zen merely but à Chriſtian, not a juſt hut 
a good man to aſſert his right againſt an 
obſtinate invader, or to Wet tba e 0 
perſ eee 855 5 


＋ 
FEED 


tha m bein y us ; to: > Rand. on our 
defence in all caſes, and afford a rigorous 
redreſa, a kind of retaliation, for the mi- 
nuteſt injury: offered our perſons, or depre - 
dation committed upon our properties a hut 
Chriſtianity is of another ſpirit. Damages 
for treſpaſſes, infamy for defamation, blood 
for blood is the voice of Law but what 
ſaith the goſpel of Chriſt? It forbids indeed 
offences, in a language as rigid and com- 
rec Reh R thou ſhalt not ill. thou 
Heal; hut it ſays-too,. ye. ſhall not 

reſiſt the i injurious man; whoſocver attacks 
your perſon, and ſhall ſmite you on your 
right cheek; you ſhall not in the firſt guſt 
aſi 1 commence an e of aſſault 

| gahgainſt 
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againſt him, but rather turn to him the | 
other alſo; whoſoever would prey upon 
your property, and take away your coat, 

ſhall not inſtantly proſecute him as a 


robber, but let him have your cloak alſo. 


Indeed theſe and other expreſſions of the 
like nature, ſuch as plucking out a right 
eye, and cutting off a right hand, ought 
not to be taken in a ſtrict literal ſenſe; they 
are ſhort, inſtructive; ſublime, and figura- 
tive, according to the genius of the eaſtern 
languages, and cannot, without the groſſeſt 5 
and moſt perverſe miſinterpretation in the 
world, be ſuppoſed to recommend ſuch a 
conduct, as muſt be deſtructive of the peace 
and good government of ſociety, by per- 
mitting murders, robbery, and r. eg 
to o rſeupe unnoticed and We: b 
Bur tough this man ifeltly cannot bs 
their meaning, yet undoubtedly they cir- 
cumſcribe the liberty of redreſſing wrongs 


gs 


allowed us by the common laws of ſociety, 


and greatly diminiſh the occaſions of 2 
pealing to the civil 1 a e L097 


ALL proſecutions for: petty. treſpaſſes 


againſt nice punctilios of imaginary ho- 


nour; 
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nonr; for trifling violences offered to our 
perſons, liberties, and properties, which are 
clearly commenced, not for the ſake of re- 
dreſſing wrongs of great detriment and fore 
grievance, or adjuſting intricate claims of 
conſequence; but to feed the malignity of 
our diſpoſitions, by gratifying our pride and 
luſt of revenge; theſe are totally repugnant 
ts the whole tenor and true ſpirit of Chriſti- 
anity. In ſuch caſes, the opinion of tho 
world, Which hath ſo much undue weight 
with every, body, may be in our favour; the 
law of the land may chance to be for us; 
but the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt, if we think 
at all/ about it, (and no doubt, it coneerns 
us to think much) will certainly be againſt 
us: By it, we are commanded not to pro- 
ſecute our right to the utmoſt farthing,are 
inſtructed to appeaſe our: brother by a pri- 
vate expoſtulation, ori the mediation of 
friends, rather than -exaſperate, him hy a 
rigid retaliation; wg are exhorted, by Sc 
col kindneſs, courteſy and affability, to * 
coals. of fire on bis htad;*1which. may ſoften 
and melt down his hard and unrelenting 
temper. Thus may ye moſt probably pro- 
duce in bim, moſt aſſuredly eultivate in ur- 
. that meekneſs, benevolence, and com- 
ä placency 
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| plateney of diſpoſition, which is the fulfill. 

ing of the Chriſtian law, the greateſt excel - 
— of moral perfection to which the weak- 
neſs of human nature can attain, and to the 
production of which every diſpenſation of 
mg Deity ſeems to N en re eng 


Al leſs than 1700 FOR Reet their erea- 
tion, the whole human race had become 
corrupt and violent, and were deſtroyed; 
ſince then, the family of Noah hath” over- 
ſpread: the globe, and been divided by the 
natutal boundaries of kingdoms, diverſitics 
of languages, and ſhortneſs of life (which 
cannot encourage any great ſchemes of uni- 

verſal dominion) into à number of ſmaller 
| ſtates, ſome of which have been favoured 
more than others with the divine interpo- 
ſition, and inſtruction from above; but all 
of them have ſprung up and been over- 
thrown according to the prevalence or de- 
eay of moral virtue in them, aceordin 
in the hands of Providence they were in- 
ſtrumental in forwarding or oppoſing his 
general purpoſe, the * ale ex- 

I or er nature. e 
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members of a eee eee in 
their conſtruction, and of uncertain appli- 
_ cation; theyrare to be e their re- 
ſpective deſtinations, and conſidered as con- 
ſtituent parte of a hole. contrived for the 
Yroduction of the greateſt ſum total of haps 
_ pinbſs to the ſpecies, taken collectively,” be- 


fore their harmony or utility will! appears 


In this view, (though it cannot be expecte 
that creatures of yeſterday ſhould peneti ate 
far into the counſels of Eternity) ſhall we 
be able to trace the outlines of a 18. and 
Bus whia y Hark, age on from 
the creation of the world unto this very 
day; and we may in ſome degree compre- 
hend. hy. be bt of the goſpel did not 
ſhine ſooner, nor more univerſally 34: why 1 its 
dr hath for ſo many ages been ſo 
much obſcured; Why it hath. yet been ſo 
little efficacious in warming the hearts of 
individuals to the practiſing of true Chriſ- 
tian Charity, to the en, the N "= 
ee wineſs , Chriſt. 
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23 wivER,"4s lan appeal-to: the laws of 
our cotintty may be necaſſary, till the myſ- 


tery of iniquity be done amU till the ful- 


neſs: of time oth come, i which we ſhall 


all be one in Chriſt, and members been 
another; as this may often betome 
voidable in firing the b | 


aids of property; 
aſcertaining a dubious trifle, or for the pub. 


lie good repreſſing the infolence of publio 


office; I muſt entreat your patience for a 


moment, whilſt I point out the manner} in 


which e 190i conducted by the prof ; 
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F uſe the liberty, which this place 
might ſeem to allow him, of giving advice 


to thoſe upon hoſe judgments the neareſt 
and deareſt concerns of humanity; the iſſues 5 
of life and death, depend: We all B 


that ſuch adviee is by no means wanted | 


and if ever it ſhould be wanted, we know 
who hath faid,” ye ſhall do no unrightebuſ- 
neſs in- * thou ſhalt not reſpect tb 
perſon of the puar; even compaſſion, the moſt 


lovely attribute of humanity, the ſureſt cha- 


racteriſtic, the never failing attendant of a 
n 8 | good 
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good-lwart,-and-toi which by nature thou 
mayeſt be moſt prone; ſhall not ſway thee; 
thin Huli nor honour the perfin of the migbty 
fear of high dignities ſhalt not intimidate - 
thee,” hut in rigbtebuſutſi ſtult thou judge thy 
au“, Nor will he preſume to inſftract 
men of much better underſtandings in the 
nature and end of their profeſſion; by en- 
quiring, how far it is allowable to uſe colours 
tagt in pleadings to conceal tbe deformitycofoe 
Sad cus, or nohether the worſt may, contrary 
t conbiction; be defanded upon Cbriſtian prin- 
ciples: Theſe queſtions, though they are ſaid 
to have been of importance enough to deter 
more than one ornament of the profeſſion 
from the practice of the bar, I will not at 
preſent take upon me to decide; but eon 
tent myſelf with endeavouring to point out 
the” duties of fach perſons, as are called 

on to gioe their evidence to fact; and alſo 
of ſuch, as are become the more immediate 
parties of tlie ſuit. With reſpect to the firſt, 
I cannot help mentioning a practire, which 
we have reaſon to apprehend is too common 
among the middling rank of our people; 
there have been known perſons profligate 
enough to play with oaths, and weak 
N to rely upon ſome low tricks of 


* 2 evading, 
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evading, as they fondly imagined, the whole 
force! of them. Alas! ſuch eunning per- 


ſons ſurely are deceived to their ruin; the 


obligation to veracity doth not depend upon 
the corporal circumſtances, nor is God a 
Man that we can impoſe upon him; his 
knowledge is too extenſive ever to be de- 


luded, his power too great to be withſtood, 


his majeſty and his juſtice too tranſcendent 
to be trifled with, or mocked with impu- 
nity. But ſuppoſing, that you are not un- 
wiſe enough to attempt this, I am appre- 
henſive that the deſire of being thought 
good witneſſes, as they are called, the fear 
of being confounded in the court by croſs 


examinations, together with ſome private 


gradge, or partial affection of your on, 
and perhaps ſometimes the iniquitous tutor- 
ing and inſtructing of others, may induce 
you to go beyond or ſtop ſnort of your real 
knowledge; to extenuate or exaggerate cir- 
cumſtances, upon the ſlighteſt of Which 
perhaps the whole verdict may turn. But 
remember, I beſeech you, how ſolemn an 


appeal to God an oath implies : by it you 


renounce for ever the hopes of his mercy, 


and 1mprecate upon your on heads, the 


full extent of his than and dy} pleaſure, 


ien ung et the leaſt deliberate 
falſhood, if yo αꝗU to, or e roy pg, 
the reabnuth;: 97 1 17 n511 SH 8 
J.J“ͤ ... 16” gt er0irns: 1 
Wr ru reſpett to thoſe Eu, are ices 
_ eſſentially affected by the iſſue of the ſuit, 
each would do well, if hel means to be in- 
2 to preſerve a friendly and charitable 
notowards his adverſary; to check 
at once all ſeeret ſuggeſtions of pride, re- 
preis tlie eruptions of miaũice, diſhearten ths 
counſels of ſelſiſfineſs, revenge, and all thoſe 
dreadful: er mint mind, which, un- 
| * a 01 providing for our intereſt 
or our; honour, will -unavaidably inſinuate 
themſelves during the progreſs: of the diſ- 
pute; vrhich conſtitute our chief unhappi- 
neſs in this world, and in the importunity 
of which our ſharpeſt 11 will m 
ORR g 3 9K 1 2815 en 
CCC Folien iat 
Nora now remains, but that in ge- 
neral, with the great Apoſtle, we exhort all 
men to:ab/arn from all wrath, and anger, and 
malice, and euil ſheabing, to ſnhew a cheerful 
and Antifat obateacs te thoſe, who are ſet 


do! well. 
. 


ad Fon-the Paal 0 of them PUN: 


EI TS” 


over us: for the puniſhment! of} evil doers, 5 


es a TY 
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And this exhortatitm could ſcarcely, at at any 
periad of our hiftory;; have been more ſeas 


ſonable, than it is at preſenti; When the 
licentious ſpirit of faction hath been let 


looſe, and groundleſs ſoſpit son, jealouſies, 
diſtruſts, and diſcontents infuſtd into the 
bulk of the people when, inſtead uf light · 
ening the banded, flagitious men are en 
upai clogging the wheels af Government, 
by:cavilling at harmleſs ex preſſibnt, Wien 
ſtruing innocent deſigns, and oppoſing tho 
moſt ſalutary mæaſures; when every eitinen 
affects the authority of a ſenator, vary me- 
chanic becomes a ne modeller of our con. 
ſtitution, an impertinent intruder into mat 
ters appertaĩning to the diſcuſſien of tho 
moſt ſolemn, cirrumſpective wiſtlom; when 
4 turbulency of: temper; an unruly diſ- 
quietude and diflatisfaftzon; a riotous con- 
tempt for decency, order, and all kinds of 
ſubordination, have been ſtudiouſly excited 
7 ee er dy oh the land. 


He 
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Fax 501 it rb my dee Ade as 4 
is from my general inclination, to inculcate 
into the members of this ſeminary, the ex- 
pediency of a ſtoical ſupineneſt, a faftidious 
Heteflinels and — inattention to the 

K FI meaſures 
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"= of i th: t Governinentcutider which | 
| wo lives ory: fe W A forced and -unnatural 
55 feripture, to inſinuate into itlie mimds of the 
— filing /generatign:ithe :neceflith-bfra ſlawiſh 
na px ich-aslnagluichinicd. to be 
| Ari and oppre Ye. 002 267 «117 mm 
911, $535 8 ey 1195 2 290 fs 1 a; £1 O81 vs x 148071 
| 2005 deb. a time ſhould come, When hs 
ſenſe of gur tawb fall bewreſfted, or their 
authority ſtretched to the accompliſſling the 
ruin of even one obnoxidus individuat; 
when bur magiſtrates ſhull be warped by 
perſonal animoſity, biaſſed hy undue influ- 
: . impaled by'p patty prejudice, inſtigated 
tuofity” of paſſion, to the pri- 
ing or ſuſpending, but for an 
our, n and protection of law to 
the wilful impeding or perverting, but in à 
Angle inſtance, the ſtated conſtitutional 
eourſe of juſtice and judgment; then will 
it become every honeſt man to riſe up 
againſt ſach iniquity, i in every way wich a 
udent, faithful and ſincere regard for the 
aour, the legal rights and eſtabliſhed 
5 prerogative of the Crown, for the peace and 
good order of the. community can ſuggeſt: 
for even in the worſt of times there would 
e nend of great temper, impartiality, and 
4 circum- 
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circumſpection. of a * to 


delieve the worſt, of a long and habitual. 


piety towards our country, of much _ 
wardneſs and diſinclination;ito: commend 
diſſention; Jeſt the beginning of ſtrife "i 
| be, as a-fmall:ſpark kindling a fire toi con- 
ſume the goodly edifice.of.civiland-religious 
liberty, which hath been cemented with the 
blood of / our forefathers, of; as the letting 
out the waters of diſoord uta deluge with 
mercileſs and undiſtinguiſted ruin this fair 
lot of our Inheritance. The moſt vigilant, 
| however; amongſt us hath not at preſent 
any thing to alarm his ſuſpicions upon this 
ſeore; far more danger ig cthere of i ſeeing 
the authority of our laws:;averborn by in- 
ward rancour and outward tumult, and the 
vigour of our political con ſtitution im dai 
by the diſſolute luxuriancy of an overgrown | 
metropolis, (which at the firſt ſtorm will 
be found as an eat of corn too heavy for its 
tem) than injured by the eneroachment of 
the executive, of the whole; or any branch 
of the legiſlative, power — a power, which 


ibengb not arbitrary but. fiduciary,! and as ſuch = 


may be forfeited, auen the end for which it was 


abliſbed 2 the community is neglected or op- 55 
| Wen yet is it far too high to be ſubject to 


- Ok n W individuals, ſeditious 
cCorpo- 
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corporations, or „Aiſsbedient kolonies 
| Kingdoms have'been ſabverted, and govern- 
meiits diſſolved, by the people's wantonneſs 
as well as by the ruler's inſolence; and no 
 randid man can be at a loſs to determine, 

from which ſource our preſent domeſtie and 
en. diſturbances proceed. — But leay- 
ha 1. * 

155 V5 n the da when * was 3 | 
| He Colonies had begun to reſiſt the Mother-Country'; and 1 
well remember, that I, even then, when the American Des. 
tion was ſcarcely underſtood by any perſon, thought the re- 


ſiſtauce of the Colonies ſo reaſonable, that I heſitated in call- 
ing them — di/obedient. 1 ſoon after examined the queſtion. 


. ane 


ts the bottom, and ſaw; as clearly as 1 ever ſaw a propofi- 


tion in Euclid, that Taxation without, Repreſentation, ot | 
or virtual, was robbery. and oppreſſion. But as in private 
fo in public life, the maxim is true v now fit iii 
thoſe wWho are unrepreſented in any ſtate may willinghy ac 
quieſce in the wiſe and equitable government of that 
and if they do ſo, the taxation 'then ceaſes to be tyraunny. 
chough the repreſentation be wholly incomplete.” That the 
American queſtion was underſtood by few at the beginning 
of the troubles, appears from a remark made by the — 
of the Canadian Freebolder, (a book replete with ſound and 
perſpicuous reaſoning) — that there were only about twelve 
embers. in the whole Britiſh legiſlature. who were of opi- 
. 4% that the Britiſh Parliament had no right to lay taxes 
on thb America,” by reaſon: of their not having repreſenta- 
tives in it choſen by themſelves, to conſent to the impoſi- 
tion of them, « or rather, according to the language of Par- 
Lament, to concur in the granting them.“ Three diſtin- 
guiſbed charaRers are particularized-as ayowing this opinion 


at that time, — Mr. Pitt — Lord Camden — Mr. jeant 


Hewet, now Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Canad. 
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ing theſe bad men to che perdition, which, 


in a well ordered ſtate, muſt ever at the laſt 


be the lot of turbulent ſpirits. and peſtilent 


incendiaries: Let us, A8 miniſters of the 


goſpel of peace, co- operate in our proper 


ſtations with our ſuperiors, in promoting 
harmouy and good order in ſociety, in pre- 
ſerving a due reſpect to the authority, and 
a proper confidence in the abilities and in- 
tegrity of thoſe, who are ſet over us: As 
members of this particular community; in 

recommending to the youth committed to 
our care, a firm but ſober attachment to 
liberty as circumſcribed and defined by the 
laws of cheir country, as ſubſervient to the 
ſupport of the eonſtitution: Being ſecure of 


this, that thoſe who inſult the Laws, and 
affront the Religion of their country, who 
diſturb ſeditiouſly the public peace, and lay 


a foundation for the breaking up of the 
conftitution, are (as our beſt Philoſopher 
hath ſaid it *, are) ſtrictiy anſwerable for 

all thoſe miſchiefs of blood, rapine, and de- 
folation, which attend the convullfions of a 
fate ;. guilty of the higheſt crime a man is 
capable of, and to be eſteemed and treated as 


the common peſts and enemies of mankind. TC 


* Mr, Locke. | 
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AS WE HAVE THEREFORE OPPORTUNITY, 


ET Us Do GOOD UNTO ALL. 1 
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O a ming, penetrated: with-a-reveren- - 2 
tial love for that incomprehenſible 
Being, who, at the time fore: determined 
in his unſearchable judgments, called fortin 
this Univerſe into exiſtence, and ſaid to the 
Heavens and the Earth — BE — and they 
were; no ſubject can afford a more ſublime 
ſatisfaction, than the contemplation of that 
part of the infinite deſign, which he hath 
ſahmittel to our vie 


its nw 6595.41 w {ul tacos 

INCONSIDERABLE, indeed, and nothing 
as it were is*this globe which. ve inhabit, 
Fin an! | when 
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7 he bath formed ; yet even here we can trace 
1 I 

ite footſteps of him whom no man hath ſeen, 


nor can ſee *; even here, | by the things that 
are made, RH and Godbead , ſo 
much of his inviſible Being may be known, 
as to convince us that his Majeſty is only 
equalled by his mercy; as to leave us with- 
out excuſe, if we employ not the talent en- 
truſted to our management, in co- operating 
with him to the production of happineſs, 
in J fee merciful even as afar 15 e . 
f od An EV 
Tubes who khow anos the ſtructure 
odtf the material Univerſe, know that it can- 
not haveexiſted from eternity; it had God 
Wo. for its author: Nor was it chance, or the 
1 ageney of ſecond cauſes; but an emanation 
of the unbounded/goodneſs of the firſt which 
originally created; and it is the fame prin- 
ciple which ſtill continues to ſupport in 
1 exiſtence,” the innumerable tribes of Beings 
bo which aſcend, by 'inſenſible degrees, from 
1 unorganized matter to ourſelves. The 
earth, the waters which ſurround it, and 
the air which EnVIIOpEs it, teem in an 
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| infinity of kinds -of Ft” POR to each of 
which are accommodated objects of happi- 
neſs congruous to its capacity of receiving 
it; and all of which are connected together 
in ſuch a wonderful chain of mutual depen- 
dency, that whillt each diſtinct ſpecies ſepa · 
_ exults in its — 1 => 


particular nature, ſeems to be concerned | 


for nothing but its on conſervation; it 


contributes to the very Being of every 9 
and by a benevolent mechaniſm in nature, 


which we can never ſufficiently admire, nor 
fully comy 


moting its oa P « "TIC 8 ern 
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in common with mankind, ſeveraſ of thoſe 
_ faculties which are eſſential to the forma- 
tion of a reaſonable Bei 
over, united many of. them into ſocieties, 
and in ſome few inſtances made them ca- 


pable of forming general deſigns. of a apply- 


ing the r e EE individuals 
for the ſecurity. of convenien 
munity; and it will appear probable 0 
20 | curious 


mprehend, but which it is our duty, 
as far as we are able, to imitate, in pro- 


edit; Abe a of, the 
field to enjoy 1 — degree; indeed, but 


ing ! be hath, more- 


es 
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diſtreſſes of others, appertains not to them 


nnn lties of brutes, 
khat, in ſome ſmall extent; they are ſuſcep⸗ 
tible of a kind of intellectual pleaſure or 
pain ſpringing from ſocial intercourſe; yet 
the Godlike attribute of commiſerating the 
misfortunes and aſſiſting in leſſening the 


in any ſenſible degree . For excluſive of 


that care of their young, by which the 
ſpecies is continued, we do not obſerve, 


amongſt the individuals of animals, any 


very deciſive marks of a propenſity to ſym- 
pathize with others of the ſame kind; if 
an individual is ſeized by ſickneſs, diſabled 
by accident, or wounded by deſign, he re- 
ceĩves no aſſiſtance or conſolation from his 


fellows, but is avoided with abhorrence by 
the whole herd. This may perhaps be at- 


oh 


tributed to fear for themſelves, to an ina 
lng: to afford ſuccour to others, or to a wπỹnt 


fo This Iitinftion 1 the human ſpecies and other | 
3 is noticed by Jubenal. 9 

(oc enim/bonus, an e dige INTL 5,20%© 

:- Arcanz, qualem Cereris vult eſſe facerdos, — 8 

” Ulla aliena ſibĩ credat mala? Separat bee . 

80 A rege brutorum. = Ad STA 
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Principio indulſit communis conditor de 1 4; 
Tantum animas, nobis animum quoque; mutuus ut 50. 
N 82 nen et præſtare juberet. 

5 Gs Sat. XV. L. OY f 


of 
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of —— that the caſe requires any; 
but it ſeems more probable that their nature 
is, in this particular, eſpecially, greatly in- 
ferior to our own; and this difference is 
conſiſtent with the different ends for which 
they and we were formed. Their exiſtence, 
as far as our reaſon can inform us, is ter- 
minated with the preſent ſcene; ours, what- 
ever reaſon may conjecture concerning it, 
we are eertain from Revelation is to be pro- 
longed beyond i it; the acquiſition of bene- 
volent affections i in them would be uſeleſs; 
in us it is to be looked upon as perfective 
of our nature, and condueive to our happi- 
neſs in every future period, however diſtant 
of our exiſtence: And for this end the laſt 
declaration which God hath made to man- 
kind of his will, and which we are aſſured 
will, in due time, become the rule of life 
to the whole ſpecies is altogether, as to its 
preceptive part, comprehended in the new 
commandment of loving one another *, — that 
is, of exalting the orgs affedtions to 
the higheſt 2 


SPECULATIVE. men are divided in opi- 
an concerning the origin of this prin- 


5 John xiii, 34 | 
O ciple 
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ciple of benevolence in ourſelves ; ſome * 


riving it from the very ſtate of our nature, 


ſuppoſing it to be as inſtinctively interwoven 


with our moral conſtitution, as an appe- 


tency for pleaſure, and an averſion from 
pain, unqueſtionably are with our animal 


frame; others eſteeming it to be the work 


of habit rather than of nature, contending 
that it is nothing elſe than the, caſual off- 
ſpring of civil inſtitution, and imperceptible 


aſſociation, that it is various in kind, and 


different in degree, according to accidental 
differences in the education of the human 


race. But of whatever ſentiment ye may 


be in this point, a little examination will 
induce you to agree with me in thinking. 
that it is of itſelf but a circumſeribed and 


unſtable principle of acticn, requiring the 


aid of a poſitive precept of religion, to ren- 


der its operation permanent, and its influ- 


ence univerſal. 


To, ae. be expetted, perhaps, that 
amongſt the different nations of the earth 
this principle, as well as the corporeal ma- 
chine, would feel the effect of climate; that 
a debilitated Aſiatic would be more alive to 
every impulſe of compaſſion, than the har- 
dier 


[2 
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dier inhabitant of the frigid zone; that in 
the ſame climate, and amongſt the ſame 
people, the Sex in general, and all perſons 
reſembling them in an exquiſite and irri- 
table bodily conſtruction, would be poſſeſſ- 
ed of a more commiſerating diſpoſition of 
mind, than thoſe whoſe conſtitutions were 
more athletic and robuſt; this, probably, 
may be in part true; yet each one's obſer- 
vation would ſuggeſt to him ſo many ex- 
ceptions, ſpringing from ſources ſo hidden 
or unnoticed, that it would be a difficult 
matter, at leaſt within the limits of the pre- 
ſent diſquiſition, to inveſtigate the influence 
of either conſtitution or climate, over our 


mental faculties in general, or over the 


PR ON benevolence 1 in eee. wi 


It will 4 an Acne ach dowbdleſs, you 
will think it 'a more uſeful undertaking to 
ſhew, that the benignity of our nature is 
chiefly owing to the ſpirit of our religion 
working in us; and that ſuch great monu- 
ments of charity as that which hath occa- 
ſioned this day's aſſembly, and which ſubſiſt 
ſo numerouſly in our own, and in every 
other Chriſtian country, are the genuine 
fruits of the faith we profeſs. For if this 

C2 can 
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can be made out, that Chriſtianity has im- 
proved the moſt amiable attribute of our 
nature, and that which is principally cha- 
Iacteriſtic of our kind; to a degree of excel- 

lence higher than ever it arrived at either 
in a fate of nature, or of cu ſociety, we 1 
need not wiſh for a better argument where 
with to convince FOR (9 vn its __ 
and wehr 155 N e e rt 
eee is wa f 
btnevolence. in ſavage life; before human 
nature hath been rendered baſe and degene- | 
rate, as ſome affect to ſpeak; in truth, be- 
fore it hath been exalted and matured by 
the inſtitutions of civil ſociety, or the in- 
junctions of religion, and vu will obſerve 
it to be a languid, confined, capricious prin- 
ciple. You will fee it, indeed, univerſally 
revering the rights of hoſpitality, and ſhel- 
= tering a wretched traveller from the incle- 

3 mencies of weather, and the preſſure of 

MW — famine: But it befriends not the unfortu- 
nate captive in war, he becomes the victim 
of the moſt unrelenting revenge, is tortured 
with the moſt frantic barbarity. It will 

not be at the pains of rearing a ſickly in- 
fant, but, with-a more n. Spartan cruelty, 
1 -£Q delivers 


asd rare v# 


delivers it up to the butchery of a remorſe- 
leſs parent. It affords no help to the hap- 
leſs orphan, but buries it alive, and unpi- 
tied, in the ſame grave with its mother. 
It ſtretches not forth a hand to ſupport the 
aged when their ſtrength faileth, but aban- 
dons: them in their weakneſs, leaves them 


in their evil days miſerably. to periſh-for 


want of ſuſtenance; or, ſo barbarous is the 

Pity; ſo cruel the tender mercies of uncivi- 

lüſed man, puts a haſty period to a life, 
. ee n no b e oy wh ER to rr 
n x 
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wes 1 5 turn i, this: ning nw 
rude and undiſciplined nature, and contem- 
plate it as modified by the culture of ciuii 
ſociety, we thall find it ſomewhat ſoftened 
and meliorated, but ſtill falling far ſhort, 
in this particular virtue of compaſſion, of 
the height it reaches ner a nen of : 
ae ee _ Bede 
+ £7 „„ | 

| ay tht accounts ddl have Sealy ns 
mitted down to us of antient nations, in 
their-moſt flouriſhing periods, we meet with 
no inſtances” of public receptacles for the 
0 UCE, ſupported by the voluntary con- 
Cc 3 tributions. 
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eibations of private citizens. Hiſtory, it is 
true, is chiefly employed in exploring the 

cauſes which bring on revolutions in com- 

munities, in exhibiting bloody accounts of 

the martial atchievements of different na- 

tions, in aſcertaining the characters of ſuch 
individuals as either tyranny and ambition; 
or an honeſt regard for the liberties of man- 

kind and the intereſts of ſociety, have ren- 
dered illuſtrious in their age and country. 
The virtues of private life, the civil conſti- 
tutions and internal polities of ſtates, are 
ſeldom thought important enough to be 
enlarged upon; or they are paſſed over as 
matters univerſally known : Yet had any 
charitable inſtitutions, ſimilar to our Hoſ- 
pitals, exiſted in antient times, we cannot 
doubt but they would at aſe _ mou =p 
: e mentioned *, „ na E 


Tun legiſlators bf ws ob Roles: knew | 
the value of the life of a citizen, as well as 
thoſe of France or gone do, But the 


- 3 Siculus 45 us (lib. I. hes the "pox 
tians hired phyſicians at the public expence to attend gratis 
ſuch as fell ſick when engaged in war, or when travelling in 
the country : This, though a wiſe and humane inſtitution, 
bears little reſemblance to 8 N by N 
7 5460080 | 


Heathen 


Heathen'f ateſman did not mx in a himſelß 
the ſame principle to encourage, and he 
found not in his people the ſame diſpoſition 
to ſupport charitable inſtitutions, that the 
_ Chriſtian doth. It is remarked by a Roman 
writer, that for above 500 years * from the 
foundation of their city, there was not ſo 
much as one phyſician in all Rome. But 
this circumſtance may be attributed as juſtly- 
to the ferocity of the manners of the Ro- 
mans, as to the temperance of their lives, 
and it ought not to be conſidered as a reaſon 
for their want of public Infirmaries ; ſince 
in the later times of the Common wealth, 
when luxury had made diſeaſes common, 
they laboured under the ſame deficiency; 
and indeed there never could have been any 
time, when the accidents and maladies to 
which mankind are expoſed would not have 
rendered ſuch inſtitutions rieb in a 


large me 


IN att is called the Body of the Rane 
Law, we meet with ordinances for the regu- z, 


- Caſſius Hemina ex Angel auctor eſt, primum e 
Medicis veniſſe Romam Peloponneſo Arcagatum Lyſaniaæ 
filium, L. Emilio, M. Livio Coff. anno urbis Dxxxv, eique 
| jus Quiritium datum, et tabernam in compito Acilio emptam 
; . by yr Plin Hiſt. Nat. L. xx1x. S. v. 
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lation and protection of Hoſpitals for the 
ſick, for the aged, for orphans, for widows,, 
for travellers, for infants, and for almoſt 


every kind of charity encouraged: amongſt 
ourſelves; but it is not amongſt the laws of 
the Roman Kings; nor amongſt thoſe of the 5 


twelve Tables „nor amongſt the Decrees. .of 
the Republican Senate; nor amongſt: the 


Edits of the Heathen, but amongſt thoſe of 
the Chriſtian Emperors that we meet with. 


them. And though it was not till above 
300 years after Chriſt, (and conſidering the 
perſecuted ſtate of the Church, it could not 
reaſonably be expected ſooner). that the 
pious penitence of a Roman matron found. 
ed the firſt Hoſpital for the poor and ſick 
at Rome w; and the munificence of a Cap. 
padocian Biſhop +. another of the ſame. 
kind at Cæſarea; yet it appears from the, 
hiſtory of the very firſt ages of the Church, 
that what St. Paul recommended to his Co- 
rinthian converts | was practiſed univer- 


. fally, and a general collection of alms for 


the ſupport of the lick, the indigent, the 


Fabiola — prima omnium yoooxopcrer inſtituit, in quo 
ægrotantes colligeret de plateis et conſumpta languoribus 
arque inedia miſerorum membra foveret. 8. Hieroa. Oer. 
T. 1v. p. 660. | „5 5 

19 Baſil, | 1 1 cor. xvi. be, 5 

infirm | 
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—_— Gern is. one of, the ee 
public worſhip. of Chriſtians . And as 
ſoon as the Church was taken under the 
nee of tb ein e e men were 


01: 285 
* Juſtin Mort Fg 1 1 65 "This privilc ive oh of 
providing for the poor, which is ſtill K in Holland, 


and in ſome other countries, wit great ſucceſs, appears to 
me to be the moſt befitting a 5 pit 


t * 1 — 


ner et — — and te a er N 
the riches of every diſtant province is ſpent in a diſſipated Land, 
luxurious Capital. There is annually paid for the maitite- 
nance of the poor in England and Wales about 2,000,000 C. 
jf each pauper colts | between fix and ſeren pounds Fogthis 
yearly maintenance, we may eſtimate the whole number 
maintained by the poor rates (excluſive of 
and Almſhouſes) at three hundred thouſand, or about 4 
twenty- fifth part of the whole community, or one to | 
be maintained by five families. Chry/6fom, in his 66th Ho- 
mily on St. Matthew, (Saville's Ed.) tells the people of A. 
tioch, that if the very rich and the moderately rich 
divide amongſt themſelves thoſe who wanted both food and 
raiment, there would not be above one poor perſon: to be 
maintained by fifty, or even by an hundred of them. If we 
underſtand him, in this looſe calculation, as ſpeaking of the, 
Head: of rich and moderately rich families, the poor in An- 
tiovch muſt have heen an inconfiderable part of all the inihas 
bitants of that city. — This kingdom now pays in poor rates 
above three times the ſum, it paid one hundred years ago; 
it may deſerve to be inquired = whether the rental of the 
land and! houſes of the kingdom is not now three times 
great as it was then — and whether the prices of labour a 
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enabled to give way to the ſpirit of Chriſ-— 
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tianity; were convinced that their charity 
would not become either a ſnare to them 
ſelves, or a prey to the ſpoiler, Hoſpitals 
roſe up in every Chriſtian country.” Though 
the hiſtory of thoſe times is dark, yet we 
may judge of the frequency and importance 
of - Hoſpitals from this circumſtance, =. 
that almoſt every Eccleſiaſtical Council, 
whether Provincial or General, which was 
convened in thoſe ages, undertook to make 5 


| e e for their due MIN... 


Ader, if not all the Boſpitals,: which at | 
Fic. 0 adorn the metropolis, and other 
parts of this kingdom, have been founded 
fince the Reformation of our Religion; we 


muſt not, however, from this fact infer, 
that our anceſtors were deſtitute of charity, 


or charge the ſuppoſed want of it to the 
corruptions of the Church of Rome; for, 
excepting, perhaps, one ſect of antient He- 
reticks, there never hath been a community 
of Chriſtians in any part of the globe, or 
in any age of the world, in which (how. 
great ſoever their errors in doctrine or their 

corruption in morals in other reſpects an 7 . 


bunt, Ren) this Principle of almſgiving, 


Pro: 
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viding for the ſick and needy, did not 
mes itſelf in a conſpicuous manner. And 
it is well known that it was carried to ſo 
eat an extent in our own country, as to 
require the interpoſition of the civil N 
to reſtrain it; to apply to the public good 
what the benevolence of individuals fad 
appropriated to private uſe; for though it 
had the beneficial conſequence of ſuperſed- 
ing the neceſſity of laws for the maintenance 
of the poor; yet its abuſe eat up with us at 
that time, as it does at preſent with ſome 
of our neighbours, the vitals of the eonſti- 


tution, by affording A _ 1 ne to 
_—_ mw weg er n Tis 
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41 cannot Na 8858 wg 3 com- 
mercial countries are of all others the moſt - 
likely to "abound in illuſtrious works don 
munificence; ' and ſome may be ready to 
ſuſpect, that we owe the exiſtence of our 
own to the redundance of our riches, rather 
than to the influence of our religion. When 
wealth, inſtead of being accumulated in the 
hands of a few nobles, is diſperſed througi 
the bulk of a people, and every citizen feels 


himſelf enabled, without detriment to his 


affairs, to indulge himſelf in various kinds 


countries, from theſe and ſimilar conſide- 
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of expence; it is natural to ſuppoſe that 
oſtentation, compaſſion ſpringing from a 


 xemembrance of former neceſſities, or an 


apprehenſion of future misfortunes in trade, 
a reſpect to private convenience in the diſ—-—- 
poſal of ſick domeſtics, or diſabled manu- 
facturers; ſome principle or other uncon- 
nected with, and independent of Religion, 
will induce numbers to part with ſome por- 


tion of their wealth for the ſupport of 


others: Nay, it is well if there are not ſome 
zmongſt us who are ſimple enough to be- 
lieve, that they can atone for vicious ſen- 
ſualities by charitable donations, or that a 
part of an unjuſt gain conſecrated to bene- 
volent uſes, will ſanctify the poſſeſſion of 
the remainder; yet after all the deductions 
which can be made in our own, or in other 


rations, ſtill there will remain a large fund 


ef genuine charity, not otherwiſe to be 


accounted for, than by putting it down 
the credit of Chriſtianity. There have been 


mim paſt ages, and there are in the preſent, 
Heathen nations as opulent and as luxu- 


rious as our own; but never hath Pagan 


charity, either in antient or modern times, 


* * ane monuments of general 
to * 
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philanthropy — as ſubſiſt in 


every eee . is pro- 
erg aer Wii To enn Nau 5 117 
rr 10 TRY SU PUERTO 13 mem 
= e gener of thelwitelda 
gion is it to be wondered at that Chriſbiant 

have a ſtronger propenſity to ee ee 

than other men: Even the eib Diſpen- 
ſation (though far from being ſo deſtitute 
of hamanity as ſome would repreſent it) 
breathed" not ſo ſympathiſing and benign a 
ſpirit, enforced not its precepts of compaſa 
fion. by ſanctions ſo cogent and perſuaſive 
as the Chriſtian doth. And as to the ſyſ- 
tems of —— 1 they are 
. een -ommendation erbten 


FC N Þ ae . N Ein at ; 
be tian, expended rent po s in providing 

and e e 1 wn ſons ſpecies” of 25 

which they held ſacred; Ahl travellers alſo inform us that 

the Raniant in the Eaſt e Hoſpica ls for hurt and ſupere 


annuated animals, bo whoſe bodies the ſauls of their 5 9 


eeflors are ſuppoſed to have migrated — it maybe granted, 

| that ſuperſtition as well as religion may be a cauſe of eas 

liberality, but the objects of it will be as widely different as 
a brute and à man. Prom à careful x uſal of the writings 
of the antients, we might perhaps di ſome veſtiges of 
ſeminaries fimilar to our Charity: Schools; and if 
| thens had that kind of merit in a mach greater degree than 
there is any reaſon to belteve they had, ll I apprehend the 


efficacy of the Chriſtian Religion in rendering che minds of 
men more benevolent, and in yy public charities 
of every kind cannot be doubted. ; 


7718 and 
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and preciſe in defining the ſtrict -botels of 


rigid juſtice, yet are they utterly: deficient 
in a very eſſential part of Chriſtianity, —in 
impreſting upon mankind the performance 


of ſuch actions of mutual - kindneſs and 


good will, as muſt of neceſſity be exempted 


from the animadverſion, and are thence 
ſu Poe to the controul pf ci legiſlation. 
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ever they may be to other men, are not to 
Chriſtians duties of imperfect obligation; they 
are the peculiar badge of our profeſſion, for 
by this will all men know' that wwe are the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt, if we love one another *.; and 


they are recommended to us in a manner 


which muſt, one would think, operate with 
peculiar energy upon every fincere believer, 
for inaſmuch as we do them unto one of the 


leaſt of theſe his brethren we do them unto 5 
Chriſt & i our r Saviour RING. our Judge. | 


Eo is a Grenade ell 1 1 our 
conſtant remembrance, that we ſhall be 
queſtioned at the laſt day, concerning the 
performance of ſuch actions, as every Civil 
Inſtitution ſuffers us to omit with 1 pn 


. John xiii, 35. % 28 
Bk and 
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and even without cenſure: We may have 
been juſt, chaſte, temperate; but if we have 
not viſited the ſick, clothed the naked, fed 
the hungry, comforted the feeble minded; 
if the widow and the orphan have had no 
cauſe to bleſs us; if the poor man hath not 
found a friend, nor the oppreſſed man a 
protector in us; in ſhort, if as we have had 
opportunity we have not done that kind of 

good unto all, which no human law com- 
pels us to do to any, we We N no claim 
Nr es benefits of ne W x 1 
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we have opportunity let us enlarge our 


eſtate, or aggrandize our family, or extend 
our fame, or increaſe our learning, or pur» 
ſue our pleaſures, but he ſimply bids us do 
good; and he tells us too, that every man 
Will! reap as he has ſowyn, tbat God is not 


mocited, that he 3 of 
bong Jeſt . ee Fe werd a7 
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* Seneca Jon an 3 ſimilar to this — 7) An- 
guſta eſt innocentia ad legem bonum efle ? Quanto latius 
officiorum patet quam juris regula ? Quam multa pietas, hu- 
manitas, liberalitas, juſtitia, fides exigunt, quæ omnia extra 
publicas tabulas ſunt. Sen, De Irs, Lib. ns 6.7. | 
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be particularly fpecified to you, they are as 
numerous as the diſtreſſes of nm. Yet 
none can be liable to fewer exceptio 
that which I am now recommending! 
your humanity. If ye ſhake off the — 
fluity of your fortune to daily beggars; ye 
cannot be certain whether ye are not en- 
couraging idleneſs, and choaking up one of 
the moſt fertile ſources: of public wealth 
and ftrength— the Induftry of the poor. 
If ye relieve common! vagrants; ye cannot 
be certain whether ye are not ſupporting 
the diſſolute and the abandoned, thoſe who 
have fled from the hands of juſtice in the 
countries where they were born, and who 
are waiting but for fair opportunities of 
committing freſh offences againſt the public 
weal, in the countries where they are. 
If ye contribute towards the maintenance 


of Charity Schools (though I am far from 
wiſhing to throw a rub in the way of your 


liberality to ſuch Inſtitutions) ye will 
meet with many, who will tell you, that 
your muniſicence is miſplaced, inaſmuch 
as it tends to generate flothful habits in 
thoſe who from their infancy ſhould be 
. to labour, and that by enlarging the 

| | under- 


= 


H 08 P 


underſtanding of him whom penury will 

fx to the loom, bury in the mine, or o- 
cupy in the labour of the ox all bis days; ; 
ye only enereaſe the hardſhip of his lot, 


rendering him diſcontented with his ſitua- 


tion in ſociety. But no one can ſo mich 
as deviſe a reaſonable objection againſt an 
Hoſpital ſuch as yours; it is neither ſo 
large nor ſo crowded” with patients as to 
retain within itſelf, or propagate around 
the country the ſeeds! of putrid diſorders; 
nor from the ſkill and humanity of thoſe 
who ſuperintend and govern it, can the fick 
run any riſk of becoming either victims to 
negle&, or, which is fall as bad, to the raſh 
empiniciſm of ignorant pradtioners in the 
art of healing. Medicine is not palatable, 
no one will take more of it than is neceffüry, 
there will be no feaſting and carouſing at 
your expence; an Hoſpital is quite aferent 
from a houſe of mirth, none will go in thi- 

ther who can help it; none will ſtay long 

in it than their infirmities oblige them; 
none will be partakers of . — ur "benevolence 
except e ne pes want it. a beönt 
Ad ada II Rar ome Mae 
0 Bw TR of your will bs ready! to fay, 
_ you contribute largely to the mainte- 

D 


nance _ 


2 * N ON 


nance of the poor of your own _—_ that 
you have nothing to ſpare for thoſe you 
know nothing of that your rates run high, 
and that the law is rigorous in its exactions 
Et is well there are laws to compel you 
to what your diſpoſition it ſeems would not 
prompt you, nor your religion incite you; 
but remember, that what you do this way 
is done grudgingly and of neceſſity; it is 
given to the law, not lent to the Lord, and 
the Lord will nen yous: ne RT 


mn you - vor a 1 Samily: to * 
and if you provide not for your on houſe- 
hold, the ſcripture itſelf, will eſteem you 

worſe than an infidel: Do as the ſcripture 
directs: you, keep your poor relations from 


becoming burthenſome to benevolent Chriſ. 


tians, but think not to turn the Apoſtle's 
precept, which probably extended no fur- 
ther, into a cloak for your covetouſneſs; 
think not that the ſcripture orders you to 
accumulate great fortunes for all your 
children; and be aſſured that a little be- 
ſtowed in charity will be a ſurer ſupport to 
them, after you are gone, than all that you 
can bequeath them; for you will have pro- 
vided for them as Les as for n 


5 t 4 , L J * * oy , Kg 8 
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5 bas: which wax not old; you will have 
made the Lord of Heaven and Earth their 


debtor, and he will eg me rant _ 


f wy unto hem _ your 277000 45. 
| p34 8 771 4 84 7.738 You _ 3 1 8 


5 Ar you wth idea enjoy — W e 
of your condition, and ſupport your ſtation 
in life with proper dignity; it cannot be 
expected that for the ſake of a few ſick 
 Wretches in an Hoſpital, you ſhould either 
ſtint yourſelf in your pleaſures, or diminiſh 
the number of your ſervants, or the ſplen - 
dour of your retinue, or the elegance of 
your entertainments; that you ſhould either 
live leſs voluptuouſly, or ſhew, in any re- 
ſpect, a leſs ſwelling port than your rank 
and fortune will allow. Miſtaken -men1 
ſtrait is the gate which leads to eternal life; 
it was not big enough to admit the ricb 
nan in the parable; his attendants were like 
yours numerous, his apparel gorgeous, his 
daily fare ſumptuous, his pleaſures various, 
O take care that it be wide enough to re- 
ceive you. No train of ſervants, no flat- 
terers of our vanity, no companions of our 
mirth, no inſtruments of our pleaſures, no 
gold or ſilver, no land or houſes, no rank 
- nen no dignity of office, no _— 


2 


3 
18 - 
: 


of tearning;-c can deſcend with us into the 


chambers of darkneſs whither we are going. 
Before we can enter into the narrow path 


which leads to another world; we muſt be- 


come as naked as when we came into this; 


we muſt be diſrobed of all our greatneſs, 
deſpoiled of all our property, of all our 


enjoyments, it will not admit any thing of 


what we now e call aurs, but our Good Works. 
Theſe indeed, narrow as it is, (and would 


to God it may not be found narrower than 
we believe it to be) it cannot exclude; they 
will attend us to the tribunal of God; and 
when we are abandoned by all dur con- 
nexions, diſowned by our acquaintance, for- 
ſaken of our friends, given up by our rela- 
tions; when even the wife of our boſom 
and the children of our ſtrength will not 


dare to interpoſe in our behalf; when we 


ſhall ftand abaſhed, deſolate, naked, ſelf- 


condemned, trembling ſpectacles to Angels 


and Archangels and all the Hoſt of Heaven; 


when no riches can corrupt our Judge, no 


learning . elude the accuſation, no intereſt 
avert the ſentence, no power in Heaven or 
Earth retard its execution — then will our 
Good Works ſtand forth, not the leaſt of them 


will be left „ Give W of cold water 


3 Will 


f TAL. © 


will be forgotten, not this our little labour 
of love towards the fick and deſtitute will 
be overlooked — then will every good work 
- which we have done, and this amongſt the 
reſt, ſtand forth in arreſt of Judgment; it 
will powerfully plead our cauſe, and inſtead 
of a curſe, the reward of our diſobedience, 
it will pluck down for us a bleſſing from 
our Judge. — Come, ye bleſſe 4 of my Father, 
inberit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world : for I was an hungred, 
and ye. gave me meat: I was thirſly, and ve 
gave me drink: I was a franger, 72 ye took 
me in: naked, and De clothed me : I was fich, 
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1 principles dint] in the 
following Diſcourſe have of late 
become generally unfaſhionable, and 


expoſed the Author of it to ſome 
little miſrepreſentation even in this 
place; he conceives them however 
to be founded in truth, or he would 
not have either thus publicly avowed 
them to the world, or inſcribed them 
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pendent Res ee 5 0 various natural 
moral cauſes have; been contributing 
for above four thouſand years to diſperſe 
over the ſurface of the earth. That the 
earth has never yet, ſince the univerſal de- 


Inge, deen ſtoeked with 2 third part of the 
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inhabitants it is able to ſuſtain, has been 


chiefly owing to the ravages of war, excited 
in oppoſition to the principle of natural 


juality here advanced. For what elſe al- 


molt is the hiffory{ of our Spssies, but the 
hiſtory of its deſtruction? it is blotted in 


every page with the blood of millions, who 


have either nobly fallen in aſſerting the 
great rights of nature againſt the encroach- 


ments and abuſes of civil Society, or elſe 


of thoſe who have, ſtupidly ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be ſacrificed in ſupporting that re- 

ch to human nature, which. dero | 
equally: from the honour of thoſe who ſuffer 


t, and from the glory of thoſe who uſs it, 
OS: 2888 Flt WAOTTLYE TART 9 
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4 — individual i" our Species is en- 


- dowed with an aptneſs and ability of in- 


juring every other with whom he has any 
intereourſe; from hence is derive the ex⸗ 

pediency of forming civil Societies, that 
each individual may avail himfelf of the 


common ſtrength in reſiſting Private op- 


„ 


preſſion; but this expediency can never 
come a reaſon hy a few men of like paſ- 
ſions with others, and no better than the 
"ys of their 198 ſhould be permitted in 


any 


"Xs 
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any age or country to tyranniſe over their 
fellows: 3 tet = VE . : 
an nn 


| Ge e to hind bleſſings of 
our being, God, as an impartial. Dare: 
has put us all upon a level; we are all 
ſprung from the ſame ſtock, born into the 
world under the ſame natural advantages, 
the earth nouriſhes us all with the ſame 
food, pours forth the ſame general be 
for us all, defends us all from the d 
perature of the ſeaſons with the ſame cover - 
ings, we all breathe the ſame air, enjoy the 
ſame light, are warmed by the ſame ſun, 
refreſhed by the ſame: rains, reeruited by 
the ſame ſleep. This equal diſtribution 
of natural good, is accompanied with an 
equality of natural faculties, by hath we 
are enabled to enjoy it. The utmoſt period 
of human life is much the ſame to all the 
nations of the earth; intemperance every 
where ſhortens this period; but temperante 
cannot generally lengthen it to a much 
greater extent in one climate, than in'ano» 
ther; the inhabitants of the temperate 
! er, have in this point no n one 
| Were „* Deut. en 66, 05477 9% 
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the reſt of their Species) they 9 


dend with bodies more laſting, or more exempt 
from external injury or internal decay, than 
their neighbours on each ſide; and as to 


: 


5 the individuals in particular climates; no 
one has either more ſenſes, or the = 
ſenſes in greater perfection, than thouſands 


of his fellows. The ſame equality is bb 
ſervable in our intellectual endowments; — 
civil culture indeed puts a diſtinction be- 

_ - tween individuals, which the ſtate of nature 
is à ſtranger to; but even this diſtinction, 
great as it may ſeem in ſome inſtances, is 

in all greater in appearance than in reality; 
the faculties of perceiving,” retaining, diſ- 
_, cerning;: of comparing, ee SP = and 
abſtracting our Ideas, are as quick and as K 
extenſive in the loweſt claſſes of — 
the higheſt; the difference conſiſts, in their 
being exerted upon different objects. eee 
diſparity, it is true, with reſpect to corporal 
ſtrength and intellectual ability, may be 
obſerved, when we compare together the 
moſt perfect of our Species — the moſt 
imperfect; yet this difference not only be- 
comes leſs and leſs, as we increaſe the num 
bers compared together; ceaſing entirely, 
5 When we take in the Whole; but cannot, 
| even 
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even hah it does ſubſiſt in the extremeſt 5 He 
degree, induce amongſt free agents any 


- natural dependence or inequality, any right 


to dominion on the one hand, or e pe 


to ſubjedtion. onthe other. 


EPs. A 


Tun Auen of nature 8 us ito; 5 


fame concluſion: Amongſt the various or- 


ders of Beings, which riſe by imperceptible 
gradations from unanimated matter to Man, 
not one has yet been diſcovered, in which 
the equality and independence of individuals 
is not preſeryed. We may; obſerve. many 
whole ranks of creatures contributing at 


the expence of their own exiſtence to the 


ſupport of that of others; but this general 


ſubordination of different claſſes, has no 
relation to the ſubjection of one individual 


to another in the ſame claſs. We may ob- 


ſerve, moreover, in ſome particular claſſes; 


many individuals uniting; into a kind of 


community, feeding and ſleeping in herds 


and flocks, aſſembling themſelves together 
at ſtated times and in particular places, and 
making their migrations in large compa- 
nies; but this diſpoſition for Society, whe- 


ther you aſcribe it to the timidity, the affec- 


. your the e of their reſpective 


| natures ; 
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natures; VI whatever ge your des 
rive it, certainly does not ; reed 
from the eee of any one 1 
or of any number of individuals over the 
reſt. An inferiority of one Specits of Be- 
ings to another, and an equality of indivi- 
duals in the ſame Species, are general Laws 
* nen W om og TR 


Nox Hon God, i in Shad Cao: e, 

tions of his will which he hath made, deli- 
vered any thing ſubverſive of the concluſion 
here drawn from the contemplation of the 
general ſyſtem of nature which he hath 
formed. When he bleſſed Noah and his 
ſons, and ſaid unto them; be fruitful, and 
eultiply, and repleniſh the earth; his bene- 
diction was general and equal to the Patri- 
arch and his 0 owes and'1 in n tochar 


3 has . e de and has he 
further ſaid, te fear of you, and the dread of 
vun bail be \ upon every beaſt of the earth, and 
po every fowl of the air, and upon all that 

 mwveth upon theiearth, and upon all the fiſhes 
of the ſea; into your band are they deliveredy 
he did not by this great charter, under 
wn man claims dominion. over the other 


l animals 


RES TO Al ON. | 0 


—— y. one man 


r another co; . nog ecd oh 
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n bot duh en 104 Ning name Gives 


+ Fas: natural equality: düngen nr | 


of individuals here e for, is not 
only the great ſource, from which that part 


of the Syſtem of natural law, which ws 


plains the duties of all men towards all-in; 
their individual capacity, and of all inde- 
pendent States towards each other inctheir 


collective capacity, is derived; but is Alſo 


the ſureſt ;feundatzediof' all neee 
| Govennment:- ene of the world. 
For, this principle being admitte 


antecedent. to all voluntary compact, every. | 


. m en 8 


| —— fen their . appointment and 0 
iz baue; Acrisht to give his conſent for ny 
gther s nor: any one generation of men, a 


frre conſent 


right to eſtabliſh: any form of Government, 


_ which Wain ch lden bse hasen equal 
right edler or adoliſhcas they think fit 
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that as no individual can be compelled to 
give his conſent to become a member of any 
civil community, it may be doubted whe- 
ther he ean be compelled to continue a 
member, unleſs in caſes of his delinquency 
againſt the laws of nature, or againſt ſuch 
laws of Society as he himſelf has either ex- 
plieitly aſſented to or tacitly acquieſced in, 
or unleſs a perpetual continuance in the 
community made part of the compact by 
which he entered into it; that the Autho- 
rity of the ſupreme” Magiſtrate to reſtrain 
natural liberty, and to diſpoſe af perſonal 
Property, may be cireumſcribed in its ex- 
tent, deſined in its quality, and limited in 
its duration, aceording to the mere good 
pleaſure of thoſe who entruſt him with it; 
- that when a civil Governor violates the 
Conſtitution of his country, or in other 
words, the compact made between himſel 
and thoſe who have condeſcended to be go- 
verned by him, he forfeits all title to the 
diſtinction, which his equals had for certain 
ends and purpofes thought proper io confer 
upon him; — that Kings are not te look 
upon their Kingdoms as private «eſtates; 


which they have an unconditional right to 
| 1 5 nor „ * ſupe- 


rior 
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riot to the laws, or their ſubjects as ſlaves, 
who are to fall douen, like the Idolaters of 
Pe, and MAH tile work of ge OY 


* ; Mt 4 
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1 Taxes — 10 other e Mae I 
tant truths: concerning the nature of 2 
Authority, were either not generally under - 
ſtood; or not generally received amongſt us, 
till after the Revolution. The People and 
Parliament indeed, in the time of Charles 
the Firſt, ſeem to have comprehended the 
great outlines of evil liberty; but imagin- 
ing; that it could not become complete, un- 
leſs all men were reduced to the level of the 
ſtate of nature,; they overturned the Conſti- 
e and b finally ſabmitting 90 the 
ofurpations / of Cromwell, they 
b the nation under a more debaſing 
and — © ever it had 


under the moſt arbitrary of its 


—— to God that as on this 


day we were freed from Reptibliean Ty- 

ranny, and reſtored to that form of Go= 
vernment; which juſtly excites the envy of 
every modern nation, and which no antient 
nation, in the opinion of de greateſt Poli. 
1 „ 
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tician of Imperial Rome ever enjoyed. The 
miſeries which preceded the Reſtoration, 
the cauſes which under God's eſpecial pro- 
vidence produced it, and the misfortunes 
which followed it, from its being accom- 
pliſned without ſubjecting the King to pro- 
per conditions, or from ſome inherent ma- 
lady in the then Conſtitution, are all too 
notorious to be enlarged upon before this 
aſſembly. The misfortunes of cit Fain ily, 
_ terminated in the ſafety of theſe ! 183 
but God forbid, we ſhould inſult the les 
of the dead, or the diſtreſſes of the living, 
bys minute inveſtigation of their errors in 
Government; eſpecially, as it is not pro- 
bable, that the ſubverſion of the Conſtitu- 
tion will ever again be attempted by the 
fame means which they uſed. There are in 
truth other means leſs obvious, but more 

dangerous, by which as arbitrary a Syſtem 
of Government may in ſome future period 
be eſtabliſhed :amongſt us, as already pre- 
voails in moſt of the ſtates of Europe: We 
hope and truſt; this period is at a (great 

diſtance; but the following reflections will 


not ſuffer us to entertain a doubt of the 
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I i poſſible then; e ſmall 
part of het ſubjects of this mighty empire, 
with which the right of electing a Repre- 
ſentation for the whole is at preſent lodged, 
may become ſo corrupted and abandoned 
in their choice, as to elevate to that high 
diſtinction men of arbitrary principles, or 
of flagitious lives and ſtrangers to all prinuj- 
ciple, or of ruined fortunes and fitted for | 
every ſpecies of political proſtitution; —1t 
is poſſible, that a majority of {ſuch a Repre- 
ſentation may betray their truſt, may ſacri- 
ice their honour to their intereſt, may be- 
come poor through Luxury, and profligate 
through poverty; — it 1s poſſible, that a 
Syſtem of reciprocal. corruption may take 
place between a bad Miniſter and ſuch a 
venal Repreſentation, that he may bribe 
them with the public money, and that theß 
may profuſely grant him the public money 
in order to ſhare in the plunder” of the 
people; — it is poſſible, that from an in- 
ercaſe of commerce and an extenſion of 
the influence of the Crown may be 
2 far enlarged, as to enable any Miniſter 
to lay an undue Biaſs upon the judgments 
of individuals in both Houſes of Parliament, 
by diſtributing amongſt them either private 
Man T7 penſions, 
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penſions, or the lucrative employments of 
public truſt; fear may compel ſome,” grati- 
tude may induce others; if not to ſupport, 
at leaſt to acquieſce in meaſures, which they 
do not approve; and an intereſted expeRta- 
tion may operate generally to the ſame end; 
it is poſſible, that under ſuch eircum- 
ſtances, the foundations of the Conſtitution 
may be gradually undermined, and the great 
Fabric of civil liberty finally: ſubverted; by 
the very formality of law, and by the im- 
mediate agency of the very powers deſtined - 
to ſupport it; — it is poſſible, laſtly,” that 
the bulk of the people; miſtaking the forms 
and ſhadows of the Conſtitution for its 
ſubſtance and W- may not be ſenfible 
of their danger, till they are borne down to 
the earth under the preſſure of Taxes ; may 
not be rouſed from their Lethargy, till they 
are fretted and galled by the chains of Sla- 
very; Then however at laſt, we are per- 
ſuaded, they will not degenerate from the 
blood of their anceſtors, but with united 
hands and hearts drag forth to 

puniſhment the moſt peſtilent of all Tray- 


tors, the traytors againſt eee 5 
and ee Money: eee 
a en e va. 
OE: WrENn- | 


—— this melancholy ſcene ſhall 


2 — Authority ſhall (though not 

in name and appearance, yet) in effect my 
reality become united in the ſame. perſon, 

(lat the diſtant proſpect of which every 

friend of liberty muſt ſhudder with horror,) 

_ Government will not want men to ſuppart 

its Pretenſions eh the en Me rea- 


0 rg Fj ay 


. E W you, . e will tay, aheC cds 
0b E England is limited in its operation by 
the laws of our Conſtitution, as forcibly as 
the meaneſt of its ſubjects; for we abhor 
the doctrines of paſſive obedience and divine 
right, as of foreign growth, and firſt intro- 
duced amongſt us by ſome ſlaviſh Divines 
in the reigns of James the Firſt and his 
Succeſſor; we heartily reprobate ſuch prin. 
ples, as repugnant alike to reaſon and reve- 
lation; we are not of thoſe, who. cannot 
4 diſtinguiſh between reſiſtance and if 

for we venerate the principles of the 
lation, and thinking that the bond of union 
between a King of England and his people 
is then broken, when eee is admĩ· 


e by the fluctuating will of an 
BY 1 E 4 Indi- 
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us, that the legiſlative 
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Individual, than by the ſettled laws of the 

community, we are of opinion that the 
people may eee ee reſiſt the uſur- 
pation of the Crown, even to the altering 


of the Succeſſion itſelf; But what of this 
has happened now? Has the King hy his 

regal Authority alone abrogated, changed, 
or ſuſpended any of your antient laws? Has 
he exerciſed his prerogative in a manner 
unprecedented, or ſtretched its influence 
beyond the boundary claimed by his An- 
ceſtors and allowed by yours? Has he ſcreen- 
ed his favourite Minifters from public Juſ- 
tice by haſty diſſolutions of Parliament? 
Has he attempted to borrow money of his 
Subjects, and impriſoned, or otherwiſe mal - 
treated thoſe who refuſed to lend it? Has 
he levied any taxes, which did not originate 
with, and were not impoſed by your own 
repreſentatives? Has he: raiſed, or kept up 
a ſtanding Army, without the conſent of 
Parliament? Has he refuſed to hear the 

petitions of his people, or conſtrued the 
petitioners Libellers? Has he diſplaced. any 
conſcientious Judges for not declaring that 
to be Law, which was merely arbitrary, or 


filled the Bench with the refuſe of the Bar? "Ts 


es he. — "_—_ Wiſe own. fiat any 


2 Aj 
awe * 


nn Wee the wr Ou? f 
cerding in the old? In ſhort, han he done 
any one public Act, which is not ſanctiſied 


by the Laws of his Country, which is not 


ſtamped with the ſignature of the whole 
Legiſlature? Vour Anceſtors,” who effected 
the Revolution, as well as their Anceſtors, 
| who reſiſted Charles, owned it Rebellion to 
reſiſt a King who governed by Law; and 
what has your King done, but execute the 
Laws enacted by your Anceſtors, or by your- 


ſelves? What have you to complain of? 
The King, you ſay, is but the chief Magi- 


however as that Magiſtrate to execute the 


Laws according to the nature of his Office. 
His Authority, you contend, is limited by 
your wiſdoms. — allowed but within what- 


ever narrow limits you may wiſh: to conſine 


his executive Authority, the legiſlative Au- 
thority of the State you muſt grant to be 


univerſal in extent, ſupreme in degree, irre- 
tion; you mult grant to the 


ſiſtihle in oper 
Government an unconditional ſ upremacy 
over every individual compoſing the com- 
munity: ſubject to its Juriſdiction, or you 
will introduce into the ee pch iety 
chat very Aibortyp.s Ap w 


a reer 


pro- 
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it was at firſt inſtituted to regulate and re. 
ſtrain. No, it might be anſwered; the 
power of every Legiſlature upon earth, even 
of the moſt uncorrupt and uninfluenced, is 
in its very nature fiduciary, and of conſe. 
quence not omnipotent. It may cruſh in- 
deed with the weight of government every 
inſurgent againſt its ſupremacy, it may be 
deaf to the petitions of millions, and treat 
the judgment of a majority of its ſubjects 
with contemptuous neglect; but it cannot 
make virtue become vice, nor alter the re- 
lations of things. It ſtands itſelf in a cer. 
tain relation of infinite inferiority to the 
God of nature, whoſe Laws, whether natu- 
ral or revealed, it cannot tranſgreſs without 
impiety; it ſtands in another relation of 
perfect equality to every other independent 
ſtate, whoſe rights it cannot violate without 
injuſtice; — it ſtands in another relation of 
conditional ſuperiority to its on ſubjects, 
whoſe general intereſts it cannot oppoſe 
without Tyranny. For there may be a 
Tyranny of the whole Legiſlature, . well 
as of one of its members; the Tyranny of 
u King conſiſts in making his will the Law, 
the Tyranny of a "Legiſlature conſiſts in 
making private intereſt a main principle of 
public 


. 


have hitherto protected us againft the am- 
bition of our Princes; and we truſt, they 
ever will pr | 
eiſſitude of human things, the contrary 
ſhould happen; if the Nobility, forget - 
ting the duty they oe the people in return 


| ignorant of due or deinen. 
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1 to the people in 
— ”s A Legiſlature may frequently err, 
and enact Laws injurious to the common 
weal ; yet is not Tyranny to be wantonly 


imputed to it for ſuch errors; nothing leſa 


than a general defect in principle, proceed - 
ing from external influence, and producing 


a general corruption of its members, can 
entitle it to that Appellation, Of this kind 
of Tyranny we. have hitherto had no ex- 
ample in our Hiſtory ; for our Parliaments 


& us: If however in the vi- 


for the rank and diſtinction they enjoy 
above the other members of the commu- 
nity, ſhould ever abet the arbitrary deſigus 


of the Crown; — if the Commons ſhould 


become ſo wholly ſelfiſh and corrupt, as to 


be ready to ba ee any Men and any Mea- 


ſures; — if the King ſhould be ſo 


| 
| 
if 
| 


but the Legiſlature is every. where eſtabliſh- 
ed to promote the intereſts of the people. 
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then we have no doubt in aſſerting, that the 700 
people will have a full right to reſume the 
reins of Government into their own ¼⸗ band | 


to lop off the rotten gangrened members, 


and 15 purge the corruptions of the dase 25 


politic in any manner they ſhall think moſ 
meet. — But who ſhall be the Judge, Wr 
ther the Legiſlature hath violated the ends 
of its eſtabliſnment, or not? Who? but 
thoſe, by whoſe Authority it was at firſt 
ordained, and for whoſe benefit it is ſtill 
maintained, the People; the People are not 
made to ſwell the dignity of = Legiſlature, 


No one, it ĩs to be hoped, -will ſo purpoſely 
miſtake my meaning, as to accuſe me of 
erecting a few factious incendiaries, the in- 
debted diſcontented dregs of a nation, nor 
even ſuch intereſted leaders of oppoſition, 
as make a trade of their abilities, into a 
tribunal, before whoſe inquiſition the Ma- 
jeſty of the Legiſlature ought to ſtoop with 
reverence; Men of this ſtamp ought to give 
no diſturbance to any Government; to a 


good one they are contemptible, and toa 


bad one they are not formidable; for theß 


Lan nne the — confidence of 


19 1 * 


. g 


fre ang 'eſtabliſhed Dominic Strand 
_ oughvto be, ruinous to thoſe who make it: 
Without that, Charles 


the Second driven from t To the 

People then, I repeat it, is the Legiſlature 
ultimately accountable for the eee 
its truſt. God forbid, that our Governors 
ſhould at any time ſo far neglect —— 
ties, as to make Wen for the people 
to ſit in judgment upon their conduct; for 


their verdict ie uſually ritten with the | 
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ſword, bros 
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in the time of Cli⸗ 


ci this L 


the Firſt; but no one can tell, whether God 


will be ſo mereiful to us, as to terminate 
ſuch another war by ſo favourable an Iſſue, 


as that which we this day commemorate: 
And this ſnould induce us all to deliberate 
and heſitate to count the coſt and weigh the 


expected benefit, before we, by word or 


deed, blow up into a flame to conſume the 


land, that fire of Civil diſcord, which God, 
28 a CO word our IE and im- 


| e Second had never 
been reſtored to theſe Kingdoms, nor James 


} U 
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Tos who entertain high notions of 
the omnipotency of Parliament, will ſee 
no reſemblance between the cauſes, which 
brought on the egy yang GON Penny now; 


0 26010 Re of a — Cat 


cept in this; that it was a part of the na- 
tion, which then reſiſted the King, becauſe 
he would have taken from them their pro- 
perty, without their conſent given Pw 
felves or their repreſentatives $7 and now, it 


is a part of the empire, which reſiſts the 


Legiſlature for the very ſame reaſon. The 
beginnings of ſtrife were then trifling, the 
end devaſtation: and carnage, oppreiſion of 
the People, ruin of the: King, of the Nobi- 
ty, and of the Conſtitution. The begin- 


ning of our preſent diſcords were trifling 
alſo, the progreſs is terrible, the end uncer- 


tain. This ſtorm; which hath ariſen in the 


Weſtern Continent,” may be compared to 
the Cloud, which Elijah's ſervant fat riſing 
out of the ſea; at firſt ĩt was little, no bigger 
than a man's hand, it was ſcarce viſible 

acrofs the Atlantic; and thoſe who did ee 


it, too ſcornfully faid in their hearts; can a 
| _ pony: the repoſe of che ocean? can 


. 
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a ſpeck obſcure the ſplendour of the ſun? 
But how hath it ſince thickened, and ex- 
panded itſelf, and darkened the face of Hea- 
, ven! how doth it now hang over our heads, 
ready to fall down in Torrents; which will 

gather as they go, and when ſwollen with 

the blood of our Brethren, may become too 
mighty to be arreſted, or diverted from their 
ruinous progreſs by any arm of fleſh ! May 
the Lord God Almighty then, whoſe judge- 


ments are alluredly abroad in the Earth, by 


whom Kings reign, and Princes decree juſtice, 
who maketh men to be of one mind, and flilleth 
" the mad tumults of the people, vouchſafe to ex- 
tend his mercy to us, to interpoſe, as in 
former times, his particular Providence in 
our behalf, and to influence thereby the 
hearts of both King and People to their 
e Intereſt, PRACE: 
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late ARE Nor A TERROR TO Goop 
 WORK$, BUT TO THR EVIL. W11T Tyov 
THEN, NOT BE AFRAID OF TAE PowER ? 
ee WHICH 1s Soon, AND THOU 
SHALT HAVE PRAISE or THE SAME: FOR 
ux 18 TEE MINISTER OF GOD 10 THEE 
von GOOD. — 1 e „„ 


profane hiſtorians , that upon a va- 


 Zancy: of the throne of Perſia, after the 


maſſacre of the Magi, ſeven of the chief 
nobles of the ſtate aſſembled themſelves to- 
gether in ſolemn council, in order to. deli- 
n upon the moſt e queſtion, 
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that can n poſſibly Become the ſubject of fu 
man debate: — What form of government 
they ſhould then eſtabliſh ? — One of them, 
ſtrongly impreſſed with the idea of that 
equality. and independence, in which the 
God of nature has produced us all ; con- 
ſcious that a diſtinguiſhed rank in civil ſo- 
ciety, is not always accompanied with that 
ſuperiority of underſtanding and integrity, 
which ſhould intitle it to diſpoſe of the 
property, the liberty, or the life of the 
meaneſt individual of our ſpecies; and 
thinking it but an equitable proceeding, 

that every individual ſhould have a voice in 
the eſtabliſhment of thoſe civil conſtitu- 
tions, 'by which every individual was to 
ſuffer an abridgment of his natural hberty ; 
declared in favour of a Democtacy. = Ano- 
ther obſerving, probably, that an appropri- 
ation of the earth, and a conſequent | ſub- 
or dination of it' 8 inhabitants, Was coeval 
with the firſt race of mankind; and being | 
perſuaded that, in the preſent ſyſtem of 
human things, the greateſt part of our ſpe: 


cies muſt ever (either through the fatality 
of their birth, or the inſtrumentalfty of 
their vices) remain occupied in the labour 

of the ox, buried in the mines, or buſied 

E 1 ES in 


Fs 
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13 the ſervile offices of life, and of courſe 
be utterly unfit for the arduous purpoſe of 


Legiſlation; and further remarking; that in. 


all popular aſſemblies, a few; men, ſuperior 


to the reſt in diſhoneſty or ingenuity; gene- 


rally abuſed the paſſions of the multitude 
to their own ends, to the eſtabliſhing: ty» 

ranny on the ruin of public liberty; 1aflu» 
enced: by motives ſuch as theſe, he gave his 


opinion for the conſtitution. of an Ariſto- 


cracy.—A third: thought an abſolute mo- 
narchy preferable to either of the other 
forms, which had been propoſed. Vou re- 
member the iſſue of their deliberation, the 


government of Perſia aimed Monarchial. . 


* 


Ae t een VO $1 
- Our anceſtors- Mates tie * tha! the 
nobles of \Perſia, and. Have ober the ad- 


of the three different forth of government; * 


they have diſtributed the civil authority 


through the bulk of the people, the body 


of the nobles, and a ſucceſſion of monarchs, 
in ſuch a way, that each order can uſe it's 
diſcretion. in forwarding or impeding} the 
ſeparate or combined tendencies of the other 
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antient Rome has remarked, that a govern- 


ment compoſed of the people, the nobles, 


and 'a ſucceſſion of princes, was a ſyſtem 


more fit for ſpeculative men to commend, 
than for reaſonable men to expect the eſta- 
bliſhment of; and he has further remarked, 
that, if ſuch a ſyſtem ſhould ever happen 
to be eſtabliſhed in the world, it would not 


continue long: the Engliſh hiſtory has ren- 


dered ſuſpicious the obſervation of the Ro- 
man hiſtorian; for though our conſtitution 
has been ſhocked more than once, by the 
bad deſigns of our princes; and was once 


overturned by the folly of the people; yet 


does it ſtill remain a mixed government, in 
which every order has, if not it's proper 
influence, yet, an influence too powerful to 
be trampled on by OT, or by TR: the 
others, with r pot bl AN at wart 
"Box as e can contfbute wow! to 
the ſtability of a ſtate, than 'a clear and 
comprehenſive view of the relation, which 
ſubſiſts between the people; and thoſe whom 
they have appointed for their governors 3 
and as upon a late occafioh; I took the li- 


berty, from this place, to enlarge upon the 


ow of the 9 and the dangers which 
ſeemed 


0s ESS TON. 


conſtitution; I will now crave . 
gence, whilſt I explain the duties of the 


People, and the bleſſings of that govern 


ment, which we do at Preferts joy: 7 
H e e e bn 


Tur brd Aur, which ſubjeQs vive t6 the 


eheil magiſtrate, is obedience. <- 
tian Nehiion has been thought by forte, {tb 
enjoin unlimited obedience; and to take 
from mankind that liberty o reſiſtance, in 


extreme caſes, which the very frame of dur 


nature demands, as an Iinalienable right ; 
and which the voice of reaſon, as well à8 of 


humanity, allows. The doctrine of non- 
reſiſtance, has been principally founded up- 
on 2 diſtorted interpretation of forme few 
paſſages in the Epiſtles; and in particular, 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Paul's Epiſtle 


to the Romans, has been preffed into the 


ſervice of Tyranny, and the precept of the 
Apoſtle has been compelled to contradict 
1 pit. In order fully to underſtand 
the weight and tendeney of the Apo 
reafoning in that place, it is neceffat 
conſider the particular circumſtances of the 
perſons, to wm he e ee 
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»/+ABourT fix. years before St. Paul, wrote to 
the Chriſtians. at Rome,; the emperor Clau- 
dius had baniſhed the Jews; from that city, 
for raiſing continual tumults againſt the 
ſtate, impulſere Chrefto; of this. event Paul 


| muſt have had circumſtantial intelligence 


from Aquila and Priſcilla, with whom he 
lodged at Corinth, and who had left Italy 
upon that very account. It is not an eaſy 
matter to ſay, what: Suetonius meant by. the 
expreſſion, . imprlfore, Chreſto. \ * Some have 
thought, that the enmity of the Jews againſt 
thoſe, of their own, country, who had em- 
braced Chriſtianity, had produced ſame diſ- 


& 4 $5, 7} 


putes and diſturbances, which coming to 


the Emperor's knowledge, occaſioned the 


expulſion; +others have ſuppoſed, ;that the 


hiſtorian alludes. to the ſucceſs, which at- 
tended the firſt promulgation of Chriſtianity 
at Rome, and the. conſequent. deſertion of 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of Polytheiſm; to me 


it ſeems moſt, probable, that the Jews, in 
0 becoming Chriſtians, had ſhewn a diſpoſi- 


tion to rebel againſt government, from the 
motion of Jeſus as the anointed of, God, 


7 Dr. Lardner's Cole. 'of auge, rennen, 2 
vol. I. P · 365. 115 2 1 * 


+ Dr. Powell's Diſcourſes, p. 157. | 
5 35 being 


1 
** 
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being the long expected Prince, who. was 
to overcome the Romans, and to redeem 
Iſrael. . Chriſt, indeed, was aſcended into 


heaven; ; but thoſe, who had propoſed the 


queſtion to. him, the day he aſcended, Wil 
thou at. this time reftare. again the kingdom, fo 

Jjrael? had been told, that he would fo come. 
in like manner, as they had ſeen him go into 
heaven; and this declaration might eaſily 
be interpreted, by the prejudices of the 
Jews, into an expectation, ſufficient to ex- 


cite the jealouſy, of the Roman ſtate, It 


K 


Was a received maxim amongſt the Jews, 
that the Meſſiah would free them from the 
Roman yoke; this was the principle, by 
Which many falſe Chriſts were continually 


exciting tumults in Judea: it was the ſame 


expectation, which induced the Jews, ſome 
fourteen years after their baniſhment from 
Rome by Claudius, to begin that rebellion, 
which ended in the deſtruction of their city 
and their civil polity: and it does not ap- 
pear an unreaſonable conjectute to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſame opinion had operated in the 
ſame manner, upon the minds of thoſe, who 


acknowledged Jeſus, to. be the true Meſſiah. 
Be this e as it . we are certain, at leaſt, 7 


2 why 
— - * £ * -3 » RK 4 — 
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i the teſtimony of e e that the 
whole nation of hs Jews had become' in- 
fected with the feditious principles of Judas, 
the Gaulonite; who, in the feign of Au- 
guſtus, Had excited no inconſiderable tumult 
In'Jodea; and every where taught the peo- 
ple doctrines, till then unheard of amongſt 
them, — that it was not lawfal to acknow- 
ſubmiſſion to any earthly governor, 
the Lord Jehovah being their only Lord, 
or to pay tribute to the Romans. St. Paul, 
in his Epiſtle to the Chriſtians at Rome, 
eonfiſting of Jews and converted Gentiles, 
{who conſidered themſelves as partakers of 
the root and fatneſs of the olive tree, into 
which they had'been grafted ; as acquiring 
a title to all the real or fancied privileges of 
the commen- wealth of Ifrael) ſeems to have 
had a particular view to the refuting the 
tenets, that Judas had broached, which the 
Whole nation had embraced ; and for an 
adherence, probably, to which, the Jews 
and Chriſtians had been baniſhed the city. 
He expreſſiy informs them, that there was 
no civil power, but of God; that all powers 
Were ordained of God; that rulers Were 
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Goc's miniſters; and that tribute was to be 
ad to them, as to the miniſters of God: 
As if he had fad, you are quite miſtaken 
in the opinion you have entertained, that 
God is the author of the Jewiſh; governs 
ment only; every other civil government. 
| if not particularly appointed, is Providen+ 
tially. ordained by him for one comme 
ond; the benefit of human kind; if on 
become refractory members of civil ſociety, 
raiſing tumults and ſeditions, and refuling 
to pay your tribute, from à perſuaſion; af 
the unlawfulneſs of ſubmitting to a heathen 
magiſtrate, or acknowledging a human go- 
vernor, you are in a great error; for enen 
a heathen magiſtrate, is the earthly mĩnĩ- 
ſter, whom God has ordained} to do o 
good, by being a terror to evil works; and 
you muſt not ſcruple to pay him your tri> 
bute alſo; he has a right to expect it from 
you, for his attending continually upon that 
very thing, the puniſhment» of your vices, 
ns __ + 9 of your innocence. 


f 8 
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8 we ee righthyextniood the andes 
ef writing this famous paſſage, we may ſer 
_ with: what little reaſon ſome men hae 
thener * their ſervile ſyſtem of unlimited 
12 obedi- 
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{elf to a very inconſiderable part of the in- 
habitants of the greateſt city then in the 
world, and endeavouring to root out of 
their minds a pernicious prejudice, - which 
ſtruck at the foundation of all civil govern- 
ment; and which muſt in a fingular degree 
have excited the Roman government” to 
_ cruſh the riſing ſect; and his argument ap- 
ney” to be adapted to that particular pur- 
But, though we cannot here diſcover, 
that the Apoſtle had any intention of laying 
an obligation upon the ſenate, and the 
whole people of Rome, if they ſhould ever 
become Chriſtians, to ſtretch out the neck, 
and wait with ſubmiſſive expectation, till 
ſome haughty tyrant had ſtruck it off, or 
till ſome leſs humane one, had riveted his 
chains upon it; yet we do diſcover clearly, 
and at once, the duty of a conſcientious 
obedience to thoſe, n are oth en 7 
| en en, 3 e s 


sr. Fee in his Epiſte 1 BY . 80 Chrif. 
tians, who were diſperſed through the chief 
provinces of Aſia Minor, inſiſts upon the 
ſame doctrine of obedience to civil magi- 


We which St. Paul had preſſed upon the 
converts 


5 
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3 Rome; he does not, indeed, 
derive the motive to obedience, from the 
ſame principle; for St. Paul's letter had pro- 
bably put a ſtop to the tenets of Judas 3 0 
the Afiatic Chriſtians might never, perhaps, 
have been infected with them; ſo that St. 
peter having no occaſion eſpecially to cor- 
rect ſuch groſs errors, does not ſpeak of 
government, with St. Paul, as being or- 
dained by God, but as being inſtituted by 
man, ſabmit ꝓcurſelves to every ardinance of 
man. There is no contradiction at all be- 
tween the Apoſtles; government, though 
it be the inſtitution of man, and of conſe- 
quence: be inſinitely various, according to 
the tempers, and circumſtances of men, in 
different parts of the globe; yet is it every 
where, and at all times, when adminiſtered 
for the happineſs of mankind, for the pu- 
niſnment of evil doers, and for the praiſe 
of them that do well, to be conſidered as 
having the ſanction of God's authority; 
and they who reſiſt a government inſtituted 
for the ends, and executed according to the 
means, which both the Apoſtles i have de- 
mags reſiſt; unqueſtionably the ordinance 
God. | Chriſtianity; which gives a new 
anten to the N duties imperfect 


obli i- 
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obligation, and enlarges the ſphere of our. 


which the law of nature points out, by new 
penalties; and orders us to be ſubject, not 


only for fear of civil puniſhment, but from 

a prineiple oficalbgivih e only for 

IND e a ON Tan” Ve Is 
FE 9 112 * 
Tur duty nest in peter to was ren- 


dering of obedience, is the rendering of ho- 
nour to the civil eee e ee 
fuppoſe, that he honours his prince, 
he flatters his follies, or ſhuts his eyes to 
his faults, or miniſters to his vices, or mif. 
leads his councils by adulatory compliances 
with his paſſions or his prejudices. This is 
the kind ef honour, by which bad men take 
poſſeſſion of the hearts of weak princes, un- 
dermine the virtue of the beſt; inſinuate 
themſelves into places of confidence and 
profit, keep at a diſtance from the throne 
it's true ſupporters, ridicule with impudent 
buffoonery honeſt men, laugh in the pre- 
ſence of their prince at public virtue, and 
riot in the ruin of their country, or their 
King. This is the kind of honour, by 
which Charles the Firſt unhappily loſt his 


life, and James the Second loſt” his crown; 
9 it 
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private virtues, enforces alſo civil obedience, 5 
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10 i { the-offipring of the ſubiects iniguity. 


_ _andiit is the parent of the prince's tyranny; 

for there 

but for the Wen flattery of bad ſubjects. 
The true honouring of à prinee, conſiſta in 

| e eee oppoſite to this ; in 

| confining his eſtabliſhed | prerogative: with- 


had neuer yet been a bad prince, 


in the antient limits, in reprolſing tho the 
licentious attempts af factious mem to dimi- 
niſii it; in fpeaking the truth to him, with 


reverence, indeed, but with firmneis; in 
running the riſk of his diſpleaſure, by warn 
ing him againſt meaſures, oppreſſive ta the 


nation, and ultimately deſtructive to him - 
ſelf; in perſuading him, that he can have 


no intereſt different from that of his ſuab-· 


jects ;- and that the ſafety and the glory of 
fyſtem of corruption, but to the uninflu- 
enced ſupport of an e d a brave, 


n cha Pony: i. 10 esa gi Nous 
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none but the more immediate ſeruants of 


bers of the community; ran have an oppars 
tunity of ſhewing to their prince; there is 


eee nl 
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Ale oa evil of the rake of thy pop. 


upon the acceſſion of the Houſe of Brunſ-. 
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ſubjects i in general, and wwhic > 8 br; efly 5 
compriſed in the ſcriptural precept, cds 
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pally built upon the opinion, which ſubjests 
entertain of the - ſovereign. authority; and 
he, who to ſerve a party, or to forward his 
intereſt with an ambitious e- gert endea- 
vours by falſe inſinuations and licentious 


miſrepreſentations, to render government 


odious or contemptible, is guilty of a great 
tranſgreſſion againſt: this duty of honour. 
Ihade ſaid, by: falſe inſinuations and licen- 
tious miſrepreſentations; I cannot therefore 
be underſtood: to mean fuch; as excited that 
r e in the nation, hy which 
as were uſed by a numerous party amongſt 7 
us, ſoon after the Revolution, and again 


wick, and which had well nigh poiſoned 


theſe two ſources, from which are derived 


our preſent bleſſings. There is no country 
in the world, in which men can diſcourſe 
with ſo much ſafety upon public affairs, or 
canvaſs the actions of a king, or of his 
miniſters, with ſo much freedom, as in our 
5 own; 


7 ; Fab n 
5 * 
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oth waitin aw Sold (Ask 21 101 1.68: 
| . 


8 be main duties of-the. — civil | 
5 rulers: the, particular - degrees, in which 
either of them ere, 10 be exertade, cannnt 
well be aſcertained, without a n to 
 particular-cireumſi it may be obſeryed 
in general, that as on the ong hand, de ar. 
under no manner-of obligation either from 
reaſon or revelation, to honor ohey a 
prince, to the entailing ſlavery upon ur 
ſelves, or aun poſterity; ſo on ee 
is aur intereſt as ſaber citizens, and our 
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ud ih cr Uiſbbetieneb u government, 
and very - averſe. from diminiſhing the 
 Rofhonry due to our rulbry/> byoſcruti 
delt meaſures with nialignunt Hyour, and 
—— every ſtep Which we [think er- 
stiginnting in à ſettled deſign 
to ſubvert: che eonſtitrtion of n en 
The alarm, indeed. cunnot be too 
raken, proricled it be juſtly taken; for the 
"vigilance of the hab often diſhearton- 
ed the comncils ef tyraniiyr But we ſhould 
ſer the iron hand of oppreſſion up“ reared 
f againſt us, (I do not ſay, that we ſhould 
Wait for it's fall,) before we withdraw from | 
' our fulers, either dur obedience, 
. We may otherwiſe happen t | 
he moſt peſtilent members of eivil ſbeiety; 
tor it is a difficult matter to determine, 
whoſe- lt in the greateſt; mat of the 
nee, who deliberately plans che ſubver- 
of His people's liberty ; or thut of the 
cubjeſt, who defignedly alicnates the minds 
of the peopls- from their prince, by falſe 
ination; From this general view of the 
2 which-ſabjets owe to every good 
government, I proceed to à ſnort Mech of 
the advantages, which are 9079 4 to) us 
from the nature of our own: 2 2 1 
DR 0p . 
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the moſt certain characteriſtie of public li- 
berty, is the incorrupt adminiſtration of 


_ public juſtice: And accordingly, we obſerve: 
that when the Stuarts began their attempts 
to enſlave the nation, they either diverted 


the courſe of law into new and unheard of 
channels, or they intimidated by thireate, or 
over the old. But ne one; of how defpond- 
ng ee eee aner —— be eue 


— off our courts > A H 


perſonal liberty is unjuſtiy abridged; —— 


but for an hour, and even by thoſe) who = 


are neareſt in authority to the throne, the 
Ala wil lift up it's mighty voice in your 
protection; it will ſeize, without heſitation 
or diſmay, your injurious” aggreſſor; 
drag him, trembling and reluttant, te the 


judgment of your 
not ſo much as heard of in d 


or leſs * 
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Republie'itt 


freely choſe ——— 


Wed 


und 
your peers.” This 30% a blefingy = 
deſpotie G. 
vernments; and it is violated in a grtater 


Europe. ; 


is , 


a « plain ret. 0M tho ur: natural n 
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Europe. No one, wh 
it's worth, but muſt abhor every 
ſecret or open, of prince or peop le, w oer 
turn that civil conſtitution, in which it is 
eſtabliſned; but muſt feel his heart beat 
with undiſſembled loyalty and truth, to- 
wards that prince, and that legiſlature, 

0 which Wa re 100 full o a ee r 


is duly ſenſible” f 
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affoction to the prince; And an anxious 
foreſight (proceeding from a ſupreme at- 


tachment to the principles of the conſtitu- 


tion) of the means, by which it may be 


impaired, is fooliſhly, as well as falſely, 
eonſtrued into a diſſike of it; and when a 


juſt commendation of the virtues of the 


king, will as injunouſly; be aſeribed to a 
principle of adul⸗ 


ion: 7 Truth, however, f 1s 
above the controul of malice or miſtepre- 
ſentation; and would think it a profanation 


of this day's. ſolemnity, if ſhe forgot to 
mention, * —— . that 


a fe tec in worſt; — ro his 
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that he looked upon the 
uprightneſs of the judges of the land, ar 


other branches of the legiſlature, to concur 


vith Him in ſecuring the judges in the en 
joyment of their offices, notwitliſtanding 
the demiſe of the crown; and in making 
their ſalaries as laſting as their commiſſions. 
J cannot ſo far treſpaſa upon your patience, 


as to enlarge upon the improvements; which 


the adminiſtration of juſtice has -receivetl, 
during the preſent reign, in two other very 
momentous inſtances; one reſpecting the 
abridgemerit of the privileges of parhamient; 


the mode of determin+ 


the other reſpecting 


the claims of thoſe. who aſpire to the moſt 
important of all 1 Uits, repreſentation 
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arne nende, eee to | 


think of with the gratitude we ought, is 


our religious liberty; ſinee the acceſſion-of 
the Houſe of Hanover, rhe excluded line has 
made two attempts to regain the throne; 
had either of them e we e | 
[3 a wh 3 
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reign; by a declaration from the 'throne; 1 5 
and 


eſſential to the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice; and by recommiending it, to the 


ing, upon principles of impartial juſtice; 
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more certain chafacterüſtit of the — 


tribute toward the 


one particular mode of 
in giying an equal ſupport to all modes; 


ntering eyt upon our diſſenting 


nn great[reaſon to depk 


the change in that, as well e 
ticulars; For religious; toleration; | 


family, than religious bigotry was of that, 
which the courage and the wiſdom of our 
anceſtors depoſed: It is not from 
alone, that we want to be ſecured; N 
may be perſpcution, here there i is no 3 
ry; our princts ſinee the Neuolu 
taken care to ſupport — awe 
an all decent dignity and authority; but at 
the ſame time, they have very 
forbidden it; to look down wich u Womi- | 
'brethrew. 


If the diſſanters art ſtill compelled to com- 

teriange of the eſta- 
bliſhed clergy; they ſhould not conſider that 
Hrcumſtance, as either an injuſtire, or a har. 
ſhip; the rulerd of the natigis have thought 
it more conducive to the publig god, to 
expend the public creafure, i in eſtabliſhing 


ip, than 


and Nr r as reaſonably, Tappre- 


Hend,. be nbute their quota 


for that purpoſe; "as Foriqiapocher purpoſe, 
. civil or military, which they may happen 
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COOLER the ** may 


grant them full relief #;/qwhen:they- hall 
Ra oi, ob Ts (35 ee 
have eaten a:four grape, and the (M's 

are. ſet an edge; when the intqlarant princi: 
ples of their ere mall be no mots. 
remembered diſemdit ; when all 


jealouſies and 7 e ſhall be done 


| and their loyalty. and seal for the 
hed harry hall meet with a full 


teward, in a completa toleratiom; in the 


0 mean will continut ſecured ſtom 
eee e 
the eſtabliſhed church towards them: and 


_ -pruti.od 10 K 221115 ane 21 3 nd 


4 — 3 
| ev andichille with the damp uf death 
every feſtins feeling but, for this day at 
leaſt, let us turn aſide from the alarming 


9 RENE” was granted by an aR of Parliament in 1779 - 


6 4 view; | 


come, when the wiſdam af: government will 


protec from. every danger, by the: mid 
N go 5» bus 
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withia win in which, I am perſudded, 1 
hall be joined iby every member of this our 


| Überties of our enüntry, have long been, 
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ry God, to confound the define 5 


4 bo  externat'andcinveterateefiemies; 

who 
Und Yeceive the other; to the ruin lof both, 
lertas zngulge i pleaſing hope; that all may 


anqueſtionably encourage done ſide; 


de well; that the great chain of mutual ; 
&, the only bond which» can unite 


F bees may: be drawn cloſer and 
loſer by a mutüal. ſenſe” of danger, and @ 
iinumal oblien of what has decor 


nob 57 led nos BAS 0 Inof 
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T however different our ſentiments : 
may be upon this ſubject, I will coticlude 


Dion for a warm attachment to the reign- 
inp family, and a jeulous fegand for the 


and we hope will long continue to be, the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of the Univer- 


ſty of Cambridge: May the Crown then 


ofthis! extenſiveempire; reſt with eaſe and 


-with\undiminithed luſtre, upon the head of 


his: Majeſty, and of his lateſt poſterity; 
whillt they continut to wear it with Honour - 
to themſelves, and with advantage to the 
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HE Ronen hiſteriane bane informed 
1 us, that the Temple of Janus had 
ok ſlut: only twice, from the foundation 
of the City to the reigu of Auguſtus Cæſar. 
— ſeven hundred years, that ambi- 

tious people had been employed. om 
without ne in n 


ſpecies, Theyralivaps: bg 4 — or 
found out a pretence for war. The Annals 
af all other States, in every quarter of the 
enen they are not * 
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ful-t0, ur kind, might be ſubdued by the 
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Me eee eee 


et with blood as thoſe of Rome, ure ſullied 
with þ fanguinary pictures of deſolation and 


nation, and mutually exerciſing horrid 


art, In order th ackampliſh each d- 


3 or n.. 


mera om: eee. by philoſo- 


phy, or enlightened by Chriſtianity, there 


can be but — qccafions for com- 
mencing offenſive war. The acquiſition of 


ſood for the ſupport of life, is one of thbe 
Thief. But to this primary cauſe; (which 
the plenty God has poured upon the earth 
ſeldom ſuffers to take place,) the ſad paſ- 
Hons of: mankind. haue added a thoulg a | 


others / Revenge fori fancied injuries 
at times; in every country 
lefs ſtandard; avatice has flaur it's millions; 
a luſt of domination has deluged everyire- 


Sion of the globe wit human blood; every 
mean, debaſing--propenſity of our nature; 
has become the occaſiori of exciting ore. 


tending the calamities of wa. Cn 
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ſo pocüliar and ſo 1 


power 


4 by 3 


traced itiaieias : 


War > 
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diſp⸗ . a. 


2 —— there would be an end of 


contention by force: The ſtate of Nature 


is a ſtate of Peace. But the hiſtory of the 
world does not authorize us to expect ſuch 
a deſirable event from the prevalence of 
reaſon alone. We think it ro be 25 

pected, from the univerſal prevalence of ge- 

nuine Chriſtianity; the Meſſiah will cut off 
_ the chariot from Epbraim, and the horſe hu 
TA e AAA yk 


Tu. v be general ee the Goſpel 
: the ſpirit of contention need 


nodbe) proved; it's antient adverſaries were 


ſo ble of this, that they turned what 


ſhould have been it's commendation, into a 
matter of reproach: and reprobated it, be- 
cauſe it gave many 
commiſſion of inju injuries, and injunctions to 
forgive them, but none to avenge them, 
| eee this general tendency of the Goſpel 


precepts: to avoid the 


the hearts of mankind, to compoſe 


1 —— 
there are ſome express prophecies which 
have a probable 
contained: EEE eco 


en chapter 


relation to hat event. That 
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days, that the miurtain of the Lor houſe ſhall 
be faded in the top ꝙ thi miuntainr, and 
. dntenigy page wel pho 
| fo, Cone ye; an let ur go up ro thi uni 

of the Lord, to the houſe of the God of Nun,; 
and be will teach ui of bis ways; and we will 


walk in his paths + for out of Zion ſhall go forth 


 falem. nd be fell judge ane the ani. 
and ſhall rebuke many people: and they ſhall beat 
any more. It is generally agreed among 
Chriſtian Writers, that, by the laſt days 
bere ſpoken of, we are to underſtand tive 
of Chriſt to judge the world. The antient 


s interpreted this prophecy | 
of the times of the Meſſiah and they object 
to us, that the Meſſiah cannot yet be come, 
decauſe war hath not yet ceaſed in the 
that this prophecy: was fulfilled; when peace 
10 Was 
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Oo 

G 4; bb A, 
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l nk 


pive-ubout-the time when — 
pen eee eve. men fad 
— before they were again plunged-in 
war; nor was it eſtabliſhed in 
of the ulgution of the Goſpel, of the 
wol of the Lord which went forth from 
Jeruſalem, but by the word of the Emperor 
whith went forth from Rome. Others are 
of opinion, that the prophecy only ruſpctu 
the mild Spirit of Chriſtianity; and this in- 
——— ſo reaſonable, that it may 
de the true 0864 to me however it 
ſoems;produble, that this Will be 
literally accompliſhed at ſome future period, 
chen all nations ſhalt flow unto the moun- 
tain of the/Lord, and be willing to walk in 
his paths; that is when Chriſtianity ſuall 
de (univerſally: tightly IR 
| and conſtientiouly praiſed, e Hatt. 
1015 #8 11 16801191 247-95 3 
en all thonatlons'of the Barth con- 
e. to the Chritiam religion, and che in- 
dividuals of ' thoſe nations not nominal 
merely but real Chriſtians; it would be ut; 
rerly impoſſible for a ſtate of war ever to 
have 6 beyinalng * But un- 
„ bappily 
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1 ener to Ale _ nity: 
"hath: of old indeed fixed ee eee tha | 
world, but ĩt hath not yet ſtretched aut it's 
branches over half,: the Globe,. nor hath it 
any where produced it's genuine fruits. It 
bath amended the lives and elevated the 
hopes of a few individuals, but has it fully, 
and virtually pervaded the hearts and W | 
- cils of Princes, from whence are the Iſſiu 
PFF io 9257 c 0 010 1 0 
. EF IN 2442 $153 T1614 10 $5 110 3.01 2113 
* Tun 8 Princes are uſually go- 
Pan by the Princes themſelves, or 
by a few individuals of their, own. appoint- 
ment, who, being in [moſt countries free 
from human animadverſion and the fear of 
puniſhment, too frequently ſappoſe them · 
ſelves ſuperior to all controul. Men of this 
ſtamp, if they do not look upon religion as 
a human contrivance: invented by ſtateſmen 
to keep the ignorant in awe, are apt to con- 
Hder it's ĩufluence as limited by the concerns 
of private life. The; proſperity; of a State, 
or, Which with them is the ſame; thing: the 
gratification of their Ambition, or any other 


* 


it is their intereſt not to break them. There 
tan be no doubt that individuals, profeſſing 


to love our country at the expence © | 
| inte grity; or allow us to indulge our paſ- : 
ſions” to the detrimetit of thouſands, It 
looks upon all the human race as children 
of the fame father, and withes them equal 
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wy Actenlelge "gg" juſtice, but what 

rings from uti By, and is fegulated _ 
575 the lanctity of treaties is deſpiſed; | 
Hantits are” broken as Tooh às made; 10 
they conſider him as à ſorry politician in- 
deed,” who expects chat any nation Will ad- 
here to it's engagements longer than whilſt 


principles ſuch as theſe ate not Cheats 


They may be potent 'Princes, experfericed 


stateſmen, able Generals; but they ate nöt 
Chriſtians. Chriftianity in it's regards; ſteßs 


beyond the narrow bounds of nati onal ad? 
vantage in queſt of univerfal good; it dots 
not encourage particular Patel in op- 


poſition to general benignity; or pron n 


blefings: In ordering us to do good, to 
love as bre . to forgive 1 injuries, and to 


ſtudy peace; a annihilates the diſpo- 


2 — a 


glory, and Elk Ter | 


the pomp of war. 
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Ix is not here inſinuated, that: a nation 
of. Chriſtians is bound to give way to the 
depredations of an unjuſt Invader; that 

would not be doing good but harm, it 
would be encouraging the wicked to oppreſs 
the innocent. But, though the right of juſt 
defence be certainly allowed us upon the 
prneiples. of Ns nhl (FEE: woe, be to 


e 


ung it! who, from myptizies of prides/a am- 
bition, intereſt, or: reſet nt commences 
ces on an unjuſt — 8 may chance 
tos meet with the, favour: of his Prince, be 
extolled by his fellow citizens, admired. by 
es nations, 5 muſt he anſwer 
for, his conduct at, a Tribunal, here 
Princes.cannot protect bim, nor the praiſes 
of. the people. follow him, nor reaſons. and 
neceſſities of ſtate, much leſs. prejudices and 
paſſions, be 19855 in his, defence; diveſted 
of. the pride, of office and the inſolence of 
power, he, muſt. there ſtand a deſolate un 
pr otected individual, the tears of the Widow : 
and the Orphan, will be produced againſt 
him, the. blood of thouſands will cry aloud 
for vengeance. A future judgment is a 
direadful thing to us all, the expectation of 
1 it alarms the beſt and appals the ſtouteſt, 
: - and 
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3 and had. i 3 of it a proper influ- 
ence on the minds of the great Ones of the 
earth, they would not, without extreme re- 
luctance and the moſt abſolute neceſſity, let 
looſe the ſavageneſs of war, which preys 
alike on the lives and properties of hen in- 

nocent as N as 105 ah | 

5 4 oak, That 1 may not appear to . 
general cenſure, for which there is no 
ground, or to have any pleaſure in repre- 
ſenting the Councils of Princes, as gene- 
rally greater ſtrangers to Chriſtian morality 
than they really are; ſuffer me, from a ſad 
catalogue which preſents itſelf, to ſelect a 
| few, recent inſtances, in which the obliga- 
tions of Religion ſeem; to have been ſwal- 
lowed up in the e of e or com- 
mercial =: 8 

„ bs 1 the Spirit of Chriſtianity which 

inſtigated an ambitious Sovereign to arm 
himſelf againſt the libefties of Corſica, and 
not to ſcruple accompliſhing his deſign, by 
little leſs than the extirpation of it's inhabi- 
tants? — Brave and unfortunate Iſlanders ! 
ye ſtemmed for a time the torrent of Ty- 
| La: in hopes that ſome of the States of” 
= Europe 
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Europe would have enabled you to repel it 
with ſucceſs; ye ſhed with ardour your beſt 
blood at the ſhrine of freedom, overpowered 

at length, 3 and deſerving of a 
better fate, ye fell; — lamented by w_ 
friend of humanity, « affif ed by 1 none. 
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Was it the Spirit of Chriſtianity which : 
»mbined, in an unnatural union, three of 
the moſt powerful Sovereigns in Europe; 
and induced them to plan and effectuate 
the diſmemberment of Poland? May the 
Partition of that country be a leſſon of 
warning to our own! May no domeſtic dif- 
ſenſion pave the way for foreign invafionf 
Corfica as well as Poland onght to inſtruct 
us to rely, under the providence of God, 
upon our on Strength, rather than upon 
any ideal ſupport to be derived from th 
attention of other States to the balance of 
Power in Europe. We ourſelves paid no 
attention to it, we either had not a diſpoſi- 
tion or were not in a condition; were by 
ſome means or other prevented from ſtand- 
ing forth the Protectors of thoſe two de- 
voted countries. Other nations may be in 
a like ſituation with reſpe& to us, and a 
fe arbitrary Princes of the continent, (who 
a Eh look 


* P A . 5 11% 
5 lock upon their People as W property, 


their Kingdoms as private eſtates, their 
Miniſters as ſtewards, and ſtanding Armies 
as collectors of their rents, ) may conſpire 
together to annihilate the little remaining 
liberty of Europe, and yet preſerve a balance 


| 4 deſpotiſm eee themaſelues. 


e it the Spirit of. Chriſtianity which 
n en the Councils of the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, when, upon the moſt frivolous pre- 
tences that ever diſgraced the ingenuity of 

Stateſmen, ſhe broke the bonds of peace, 
tarniſhed with an indelible ſtain of conſcious 
and determined perfidy the annals of her 
future ſtory, and brought on us, a main 
Part of the Calamity which we this day de- 
precate ? Let her beware — the Lion of 

England is not yet rouſed, — ſhe thinks we 
are divided, it may be ſo; but we are not 
e in our n to ' puniſh her. 1 


W it als Spirit of Chriſtianity hich | 
has prompted” not African but European 
Princes to traffick in blood, to make a profit 
cf the butehery of their people? Gracious 
God! whence is it that Man, the nobleſt 


of n terreſtrial. works, can fo. far forget 
H * CES: the 
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the dignity of his nature, become ſo deaf 8 
every call of humanity, as to murder thoſe 
who never injured him or his country, never 
| gave him or his country occaſion of offence? 
It is to no purpoſe that you tell us, the 
Petty States of Germany have a right, by 
the conſtitution of the Empire, to make al- 
1725 with whom they pleaſe — We grant 
It is to no purpoſe that you urge the 
Jaw of Nature, as authorizing every indivi- 
dual to aſſiſt thoſe whom he ſees oppreſſed 
by an unjuſt force — Be it ſo. But, ſay, do 
you really think, that thoſe who are con- 
cerned in this abominable commerce of 
which we are ſpeaking, do conſcientiouſly 
weigh all the arguments which ean be pro- 
duced, by the different contending parties, 
in ſupport of their reſpective claims? Do 
you really think, that in conſequence of 
ſuch a minute, mature, and enlightened 
examination, they are always determined to 
take their part in ſupport of general juſtice, 
in vindication of the law of nature? If they 
do this, ſomething may be ſaid in their ex- 
cuſe, they will not be liable to that imputa- 
tion, which eyen heathen N e to 
this deteſted traffick, e 
a — . fas, abi arch mMerces. Md 
, 5 hops 
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I hope it will not be thought agen to 
have ſpoken thus freely concerning ſuch 
practices of Sovereign Princes, as appear to 


| be wholly repugnant” to that Goſpel, by 


which, and by which alone both they and 
we muſt look for ſalvation: and eternal life. 
The hour may be at hand to ſome of us, 
cannot be far off from any, when this tre- 
mendous truth will be 'better underſtood, 
In the mean time it is our eſpecial duty, as 
Miniſters of the Goſpel, to repreſent- the 
rights of humanity as of more value than 
the arts of ſovereignty, the laws of Chriſ- 
tianity as far more ſacred than the cuſtoms 
of civil ſociety. We pray to God, that 
there may be no occaſion any where for this 
freedom in future, that the Spirit of his 
Goſpel may become the rule of life to Chriſ- 
tian e, then will not men learn 
war any more, Chriſtendom will be at peace, 
they will not burt nor a in all the 5 ö 
I 1 8 8 
Wi it is act bolts "the manner, in 
Which the Governors of Independent States 
conduct themſelves towards each other, that 
we deplore the defect of Chriſtian prin- 
ele it is equally wanted in the conduct 
„ RE 
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of individuals towards the Governors them 
ſelves... There is ſcarcely a court or council | 
in Europe, in which Private intereſt has not 
made ſhipwreck of men's conſciences. This 
18.2 ſore evil ever 7 where, beyond the Ex- 
ample of former times, it is ſaid to be 3 
national evil amongſt ourſelves ; and on a 
day ſuch as this, when we confeſs a nations 
Sins, want of political principle ſhould not 
party, but, if truth can be offenſive, I fear 
not, in ſpeaking truth, to offend them all, 
— He who = 6.4 apprehenſion, or expecta - 
tion, from gratitude or reſentment, from 
any other worldly motive, ſpeaks or acts 
contrary to his decided judgment, in ſup- 
Porting or oppoſing any particular Syſtem 
of Politics, is guilty of a great Sin, the ſad 
conſequences of which no worldly intereſt 
can compenſate. It is a maxim of the law 
of nature, as well as of revelation, that an 
action ought to be forborn, concerning the 
moral rectitude of which we entertain even 
a doubt; be that doubteth is damned if be 
ph ſaid the Apoſtle to thoſe, who heſitated 
concerning the lawfulneſs of eating parti- 
cular meats: what would he have ſaid to 
thoſe who in matters of the laſt importance, 


9 4 & , 


ae 9 ? Chriſtian Charity teaches 
| us to hope that there are no ſuch. men; but 
i ſuch à one ſhould, perchance, be found, 
let him not ſing a requiem to his conſcience, 
by looking upon this as narrow- minded, 
ill- founded, bockiſn, monkiſh, cloiſtered 
Morality, — it is no ſuch thing; it is com- 
mon honeſty and Chriſtianity. Probity is 
an uniform principle, it cannot be put on 
in our private cloſet and put off in the 
Council Chamber or the Senate; and jt is 
no inconſiderable part of probity to ſpeak 
as occaſion offers with boldneſs, and to act 
with firmneſs, according to the dictates of 
conſcience. Did all men do this, which it 
is unqueſtionably. each man's eſpecial duty 
to do, and which but for ſame dirty proſpect 
of intereſt every man would do, the world 
would be much better than it is. He who 

acts contrary to conviction as a public man, 
let him boaſt what he will of his integrity 
as a private man, ſtill he is not the honeſt 
man he ought to be; — if he doubts the 
aſſertion, let him lay his hand upon his 
heart, it will throb with Sanur e 
185 wil oſs 1149 ane. | 
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Tuts you will think i is plain ſpeaking; f 
he place from which it is ſpoken requires 


plain ſpeaking at all times; on a day eſpe- 


cially of ſolemn humiliation for our ſins, 

would not expect to hear any lax, 
faſhionable; temporizing principles of Mo- 
rality from the Pulpit. Alas! let us ſpeak 
as plainly as we can, we have no great ex- 
pectation of being regarded; it is the laſt 


ſtage of political profligacy when men eon- 


demn in private, condemn in unequivocal 
terms and without a bluſh, the very prin- 
ciples which they ſupport in public. The 
God of this world has got as much poſſeſ- 
fion of our hearts, as if we were to live in 


it for ever; as if a fever could not burn us, 
or an caſt wind blight us, or a palſy ſhake 


us, or the ſtone torment us, or an accident 
deſtroy us, or the courſe of nature itſelf put 
an end to our ſchemes of intereſt or ambi- 
tion. Selfiſhneſs has baniſhed honeſty; and 
Chriſtianity, becauſe it will not truckle to 
our paſſions or our intereſts, has loſt all its 
hold on our conſciences. Or if men till. 
retain a few childiſh, nurſery ideas of their 
religion, the licentious commerce of an 


abandoned age makes them aſhamed-to own 
them: They may chance to be their com- 


panions 3 


* Fa #*% 25 72 * „ * ; ; 
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panions, and we hope their confortels in 
a day of ſickneſs, but they are ſeldom ad- 
mitted as counſellors 1 in the! Important ſcenes : 
of Pole life, - e re, 


4 
* „ toy hp 
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Wanr of Padeepte i 1 our + pole con- 
duct, when it becomes general, ſeldom fails 
to bring with it the ruin of a nation's free- 
dom. Want of candour in our judgment 
of political parties, is attended with circum- 
ſtances equally dangerous to a nation's ſafe- 
ty; as it foments diviſions, deters honeſt 
men from taking a part in public concerns, 
and confounds the diſtinction between true 
and falſe patriotiſm. There is no need why 
we ſhould introduce prejudice and ill tem- 
per into our political diſputes, 'and thereby 
augment the natural difficulties attending 
their diſcuſſion; ſince the very principles on 
which they are founded, are often ſo in- 
volved and queſtiohable, that men of equal 
ability, integrity, and moderation, may for 
eyer diſagree in their ſentiments concerning 
them. I will illuſtrate my meaning by an 
Inſtance. — What is the limit where the 
ſupport of Government ſhould end, and 
reliſtants to it ſhould begin ?—Itis in this 


queſtion 1 
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queſtion taken for granted, that Govern- 


ment ought to be ſupported; no perſon who 
knows what the terms mean will deny 5 


It is taken alſo for granted, that Govern- 
ment may be rightly reſiſted; no friend to 
the Revolution, or to the title by which 


the Houſe of Hanover ſits on the Throne 


of theſe Kingdonis will deny 1 it. I hope the 
King has not a ſubject in his dominions, 
who wiſhes to deny it. But though men 
agree in the previous principles relative to 
the duty of ſupporting a good, and the right 


of reſiſting a bad Government; yet, ſup- 


poſing all intereſt and prejudice out of the 
queſtion, and nothing but honeſty and im- 


partiality employed in diſcuſſing it, where 
{hall we find the rule by which all men will 


agree to meaſure the merit of any particular 


. Government? unleſs you could give all men 


the ſame conſtitutions of body. and mind, 
the ſame educations, tempers, and talents, 
will in vain expect any general agree- 


went on the ſubject. Since then this diver- 


ſity. of Judgment is a circumſtance, in the 


nature of things, unavoidable, it ſeems to 


be repugnant alike to Chriſtianity and com- 


and 


and lnroktiue who is for cominencing refit 
ance to Government, a little 204 ar or 4 
— little later _ we think e e | 


7 Soul: men e "das of opinion that refit 
auce though often lawful is never een ; 
that the evils attending an arbitrary | 
vernment are leſs than thoſe which may 
probably attend the prevention of it's eſta- 
bliſhment. Others may be perſuaded, that 
deſpotiſm is the greateſt poſſible evit which 
ean befal any civil Society, and that every 
tendency towards it, is to be ſedulouſly 
watched, and ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed, God, 
who knows how to meaſure the extent of 
the relations in which Individuals ſtand to 
each other and to him, and to eſtimate the 
ſtrength of the intellectual faculties, and 
the foree of the natural propenſities of each 
individual, is the only judge, how far any 
one of either ſide is in a wilful, criminal 
error. But it is unqueſtionably the duty; 
and the intereſt of both ſides, inſtead of pol- 
luting their principles and provoking their 
opponents by calumnies and reproaches, in- 
ſtead of fancying that their tenets alone are 
accompanied. with moral rectitude, wiſdom, 
and — to diſtruſt their own 
: - | opinions, 
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opinions, to be ready to hear thoſe of others 
with good temper and a liberal diſpoſition, - 
to abate a little of their firmneſs, to make 
mutual conceſſions, and thereby to endea- 
vour to preſerve unviolated the peace of civil 
Society, the bond of: ena ge un- 


£2 


ben. C . 


WI —_ od Na on, are 3 who. 
= to ſee Government ſupported. till the 
King of England becomes as abſolute as 
the Princes of the Continent, the Britiſh 
Parliament as venal and obſequious as the 
denate of Rome in the decline of the Em- 
pire. We believe and hope there are few 


who wiſh to ſee Government oppoſed, in 
order that the Conſtitution may be changed 
from a Monarchical to a Republican form, 
or. the Crown transferred from the brow. of 
his Majeſty and the Houſe of Hanover to 
any other Perſon or Family *. But we 
truſt and hope there are many, who with 
a en veneration for the Perſon of the 


A Tory, PE, tae. ſince the ae may be 45 
fined to be a lover of monarchy, though without abandoning 
liberty; and @ partixan of the family of Stuart. As a Whig 
may be defined to be @ lover of liberty, though avithout abax- 
doning monarchy; and a friend fo the arg in the * 
Line, Eſſ. XI. N 1 


King, 


„ M K. „ uy 
8 * 


Kit Kalle dignity of his Government, the 
legal rights and all the conſtitutional power 
of the crown, wiſh to ſee it's overgrown in- 
fluence reduced by lawful and quiet means 
to it's antient ſize, and the ſeveral powers 
of the different branches of the Legiſlature 
reſtored to their ſalutary poize and conſti- 
tutional equilibrium. By whatever Nee 
brious appellations, men of this ſentiment 
may be ſtigmatized by the ſpirit of Party, 
let them be contemptuouſly or injuriouſſy 
called Patriots, Republicans, or Traitors, 
ſtill will they be conſidered. by every impar- 
tial and diſintereſted perſon as honeſt men; 
as ſincere lovers of their country, as the 
King's beſt friends. — As the King's: beſt 
friends, becauſe upon any emergency fo- 
reign or domeſtic, Heaven avert the occa- 
ſions of them both! the Throne will find 
it's firmeſt ſupport, not from thoſe who are 
deſirous of extending it's influence beyond 
the boundary marked out by the blood of 


our Anceſtors, but from thoſe who deteſts 


ing alike deſpotiſm and republicaniſm, are 
zealous to eſtabliſh it's power, it's ſplendor; 
and it's permanence, on the affectionate 
Loyalty of a free people, on the virtuous 
voice of an independent Parliament. 
1 8 | | I aM 
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mented vvith a view to undermine the — ll 


to hat cauſe you pleaſe, it's exiſterice we 


it may be a bleſſing to his people, but who 


vill have the ſame 


a far from ſaying that this Auensee 
has been induftrioufly aug. 


of the Crown, 


of civil liberty; it appears r to have 
inſenſibly riſen to it's preſent piteh from the 
increaſe of Empire and Commerce, from 


the augmentation of our Armies, Navies, 


Debts; and Revenues ;. but refer it's origin 


apprehend is certain, and it's tendeney ob 
vious. In the Hands of his preſent Majeſty 


can tell whether all ſuecesding Me narelis 
difpofiriori/to ds good? 
arid we conceive it to be abhorrent from! the 


_— the conſtitution of England, that 


of the people ſhoult! depend 


upon the accidental good diſpoſttio of "the 
Prince. It is our Duty | 


by ſocial e 
to be loyal, it is our Right by nature to be 
free. When the ſervility of the Roman 
Senate had given up to Auguſtus the Eber⸗ 


ties of the State, the ay og enjoyed under 


him a mild and moderate Government, but 


did they do the fame under Tiberius, Cali- 


gula, Nero, Domitian and many other weak 
or wicked Princes who'facceeded Rim. They 


therefore are to be held the true lovers of 


their 


. 5 


. : . F obo 1 3 
* : ? 4 
. Ro 8 Apt 3 1 2 


their Country who are unwilling to veſt in 
the Crown, during the reign of even a good 
King, a power which may in future be uſed 
to ruin the nation's freedom, by corrupting 
it's Conſtitutional ſupporters. Let it be 
remembered That Rome was once free 
That France heretofore had the three eſtates, 
vhich were the Guardians of it's liberty; 
That Spain had formerly many rights and 
privileges, of which nothing now but the 
ſhadow remains; That Denmark and Swe- 
den had once Conſtitutions, ſomething like 
that of . and that all theſe coun- 
tries have ra te ee their own cor- 
OY . * EO : ese IL OA TAY. 
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y KA. 4 to tans 
he: - of Chriſtian Charity, decency, 
ad good ſenſe; to aſeribe to their oppo- 
nents, principles which they never main- 

tained, conſequences which will never fol- 
| low, and motives for action which were 
never thought of; to attempt poiſoning the 
ears of Royalty, by repreſenting the diſinte- 
reſted oppoſers of an unconſtitutional influ- 
ence, as ſecret enemies to a juſt and conſti- 
tutional prerogative, as aiming to bind their 


1 eee an Tre 1699. P. 266. 
11115 "I King. 
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ns 


from being the 
come the deriſion of Nations, and thoſe 
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King in Chains, in order to exhibit Ma- 
zeſty, as nothing better than the inſtrument 


| of an Ariſtocratic Tyranny; to attempt 


poiſoning the ears of the people, by repre- 
ſenting thoſe who are adverſe to meaſures, 


hich probably in all good 'conſcience they 
SIDE - an n ern or nen - 
fact . and ſuſpicious 3 
giving riſe to diſſenſion and vigour to refiſt- 
ance. | Truth however is of no Party, and 
ſurely there is truth in ſaying, that the E 

pire is brought into a ealamitous Se: f 
that ſhe now ſtands tottering on the very 
verge of ruin, affrighted, and amazed; ſhe 


ſtretches out her hands to the nations 
around her for ſupport, and they have hi- 


r diſtreſs; ſne calls 


therto made a mock at 


out for help on thoſe hom ſhe formerly 


ſaved from deſtruction, and they have hi- 


thera: refuſed. to hear her; her Children 


pily, probably, for themſelves as well 
a8 her have forſaken her; her patient Siſter 
has at length lift up her heel againſt her. 
Unhappy Britain, how art thou fallen! 
agen of Illes, t thou art be- 


who ird an Wms. proſperity; behold. 
2 > a N 5 g With 


* 


with! — * IM Sri 
_ eExulting/antheir hearts they Bay, as Tyre 
ſaid of :Jeruſalem;! Aba! ſhe it Melons 1 
0H A TIN now mg is fad e 
eine 11109 2 nod 
af 3 to our Great W py 
derſtandings, and views of things, we may 
be diſpoſed to derive theſe misfortunes from 
different ſources; but the Speaker, however . 
ene nas ms expreth himſelt on t 8 or 


_ great e rights of human aatins 
and of wy Hy AY 2onttt Ot his C | 
try, holds it beneath the dignity e 
place, and ſubverſive of the end of this 
meeting to enter into the Labyrinth of po- 
litics, by pointed crimination, or particular 
animadverſion. He may perhaps be allowed 
to hazard one conjecture on the ſubject- 
eſpecially as it can have no more reſpect to 
the preſent Adminiſtration than to all — 1 
which: have for a long ſeries of . ad 
Nl ceded- it. — Has not the 1 f 
3 in eramping the manufactures ry 
ircumſcribing the commerce of the de- 
wakes parts of the Empire, in order to ag- 
grandize and enrich the inhabitants of this 
Iſland, Wen e 


et 8985 


and. 
illiberal. 
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| en _ Men, to continue members g 
your civil community, by the fear of the 
Mliſchief which you may do them, if they 


' ſhould attempt to quit your connexion ; 


but this is an impolitic and an unchriſtian 
Voke of civil union, impoſed by Tyrants and 


ſubmitted to by none but Slaves: Or you : 


may induce them to it by the faperior equity 
and wifdom of your — of civil Govern- 
ment, by making” it their intereſt to be 

united to you, rather than to any other 
community. An union which has fear for 


it's baſis, muſt ever be eee as 


the occaſion of fear can be'remo\ 


the ſooner it is removed the more ure the 


intereſts,7 not perhaps of particular king- 


doms, but of mankind: in-general promoted 
thereby; ; ; for fear on one ſide is generally 


But an union which is ceented by intereſt, 


by a participation of equal laws, rights, 
and immunities; may become perpetual: It 


will not, at leaſt, be broken in the day of 


trial. And it does not ſeemn to be a matter 


5 of much concern to the ſtate, whether the 


public coffers are ſupplied from the purſes, 


And the ena fafr!y protected by the per- 


ſons, 


ee or- Amer | 

gte Ye cre een tf" e, 
©» IRELAND eee eee hall 10 
it? or demand, granted. Call it what 
you will; ſhe has had nothing but; juſtice 
done her: We wiſh-her/all poſſible preſſe 
ty, and in oor Taru N oreſee 

* ty, Jort INS 176 "BHP" sl N Ps 
iin Yo un 1 E 0 rn A fs ng 
1 BTRSsIG from God, and Honour oem 
the! King, fall upon eee that Man, | 


ON 4 rb Ti7 27 Tok F:, dri "4 7 q 
make the ole of this obſer RS Se, I ; 
dither de nöt foe ſubjekt in it's full extent, or a deſery= 
ley anna apy WO NOS. has had his judge- 


ment warped, by d partial, I 
l to wg uliar e 3 ts pardon 
—— of * [{ays, . Bupgoſe n Prince: n 
eric o his afſent 10 a law there, that the Iriſh 
may e rt all their wool woollen Goods) to forei ien 
countries; would not this, as they ſay, cut che Turf from 
under our Reet, and at one blow, in a manner, vuin all bur 
woollen Manufacturies boy We have lately ſeen this liberty 
to Ireland, by a Brit Legiflature not bent to hurt 
Eogland, but to do equal juſtice to bath countries; and 
hape chat the canſ es ſoreſeen by this writer, ſuch as 
the fall of Rents, the linking of the value of Land, the in- 
ereaſe of the Poor, eee trade; 
(p- 123), will not follow); or, if they ſhould, e e 
mY and felicity of the Empize at large will not he in- 
e Davenan ee a4 8 ber.. 1k 


be v. 


ö rty; of. white: er country hs 
may be, 8800 American, W 31 yet 
deviſe the honourable means of bringing 
back to allegiance three Millions of 
oubTranLadantie ie Brethreabs" Not of frag: | 

Sing them in chains to the foot of the 
Throne, that is the language” of tyranny 
and paſſion, it was the language of the. day 
of our inſolence, and ought not to have 
been the language of any day; but of bind- 
ing them to it in cords of lobe; Not of 
bringing them back upan the impolitic 
principle of unconditional 9 1 | fm 
18 treating. the defection: of half 4 — 
Empire, like che inſaurrection 8 t 
diſtrict; but "of 1 Euniting® then 1th. pay 
Kingdom; upon the Þroad baſis of ſincere 
 good-will,” confmercial ipterelt, od one 
tütional freedom. It is to n purpoſe, or 
a bad one, to inflate the pride, and exaſſ 8 - 
rate the reſentment of either Tide, by an ixri-⸗ 
tating retroſpect of the cauſes Which pro- 
duced this breach; it is enough” for us 8 
know that the PRES 3s made, that dur 
enemies have widened it, that mutual mo- 
deration muſt cloſe it, or that Ky 1 a F 
wy be ſwallowed up in ii 14 
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der omhipotenkz- Ruler 66 Na- 
tions,” hear us. Perſuaded that thou Arr; 
im utter ſelf-annihilation, we adore thy in- 
ſcrutable nature. Perſuaded that thou urs 
the moral Governor, as Well as the Creator 
of the Unĩverſe, in ſtedfaſt faith we addreſs 
ouriprayer. — Thy wiſdom, O Lord, is not 
Par Fa W time; it pervades eternity. Thy 


pays the Univerſe. If for the ad- 
vancement of thy Glory; the propagatiom 
of thy Son's Goſpel; the promotion of tlie 
general good of Mankind ben hui decreed 
that this Nation is to be humbled, this 
Empire divided, this War protracted, in 
dutiful acquieſcence we kiſs the rod of thy 
Chaſtiſement, knowing all thy diſpenſations 
to be wiſe and good, — Thy judgments, 
O Lord, are true and righteous; intereſt 
cannot ſway them ; paſſion: cannot pervert 
them; nor ignorance miſlead them; If in 
thy judgment, we are engaged with our 
Brethren in an unrighteous cauſe, we ſhould 
think it an impious mockery of thy Majeſty 
to ſupplicate protection; we aſk inſtruction; 
beſeeching thee to illumine the underſtand- 
ings of our Rulers, with the knowledge of 
what 1 is right, and to influence their hearts 
— B that 
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that knowing they may do it. But, if our 
cauſe be juſt in thy ſight with all our Ene- 
mies, and it be for our iniquities that thou 


haſt brought theſe evils upon us, in thy 


wrath we pray thee to remember mercy ; 


Nineveh repented, and was | forgiven, we 
repent and! znplore! pardon Thou haſt 


broken the pride of our power ; we accept 


the puniſhment af our iniquity : Thou haſt 
humbled our uncireumciſed hearts, we re- 


turn in faſting and prayer to thee, the God 
of our ſtrength, bear us, O Lord, from Ma- 
ven 1557 Aneilling place. maintain ar cauſe, 
bear and forgire thy Fan R163 35115 
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JERE have been but few men; ſince 
ei the beginning of the world, who have 
doubted concerning: the Being of a God; 
but ther e have been many who have 
concerning his Providence; That 
is a God”. see the N 
Earth all der fmt have been taught 


Except! 

able to collect the modes truth From: Reaſon; 
But that this God judgeth the Earth” 
which he hath made, is a propoſition which 
To : f ; | CUES a has 


. e acquainted with all the Powers 


Tradition concerning it 8 been leſs uni- 
form: And Reaſon is diſtracted, in it's in- 
veſtigation of the ſubject, by the oppoſition 
of proof; or, to ſpeak with mate propristy, 
it is loſt in the ſublimity of the contem- 

Pos „ 

—ů ů ¶ů¶ „ 

Tun im ee ee in it 8 primary 
ſignification, ſimply denotes Foreſight: And, 
if we allow the Exiſtence of a Supreme Be- 
ing who formed the Univerſe out of no- 
thing, we muſt needs allow, that he has a 
perfect Foreſight: of every event which, at 
any time, takes place either in the natural 
or moral world. Matter can have no mo- 
tion mor ſpirit any energy, but what is de- 
rived from him: He cannot be ignoratmt of 
pane eee x will, either ſeparately 
or conjointly, 2A common Me 
chanic has 2 of the work ef his 
_ own hands; when he puts the machine, 
which he has made, in motibn; he foreſees 
how long it will go, and what will be the 
ſtate and poſttion of it's ſeveral parts at any 
particular point of time: Ot if he is not 

perfectly able to do this, it is becauſe he is 


of 


141 


of the materials which he has uſed in it's 
conſtruction; they are not of his making, 
and they may therefore have qualities which 
he does not underſtand, and conſequently 
cannot regulate. But in the immenſe Ma- 
chine of the Univerſe there is nothing except 
what God made; all the powers and pro- 
perties, relations and dependencies, which 
created things have, they have both in kind 
and degree from him. Nothing therefore, 
it ſhould ſeem, can come to paſs at any 
time, or in any part of the Univerſe, which 
it's incomprehenſible Architect did not, 
from the moment his Almighty Fiat called 
it into exiſtenee, clearly foreſee: Known 
unto God are all his works from the begin- 
ning of the World. How this Foreſight, 
from which we cannot, perhaps, ſeparate 
the idea of pre-ordination, can ſubſiſt in the 
Supreme Being without. deſtroying: the mo- 
ral Agency of Man, is a matter beyond, 
probably, the reach of our faculties fully 


to comprehend. Some, conſcious of their 


inability to reconcile the notion of human 

xcy with that of divine Foreſight,” have 
conſidered Men as Machines, and "denied 
that 80 have any Agency at all. | 
| W fy PNnceded te the human Race fieedon 
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of thought - and action; but have denied 
that God can certainly foreſee free, contin-⸗- 
gent actions *. Without preſuming to cen- 
lues either of theſe ſets of Philoſophers/for 
| the opinions which they have adopted, or 
charging them with forming debaſing and 
improper conceptions of the nature of either 
God or Man; we may be allowed, I' hope, 
to differ from them both; to miſtruſt, on 
this ſubject eſpecially. (for we have abun- 
dant reaſon to miſtruſt it on ſubjects infi- - 
nitely leſs intricate;) the extent of dur capa- - 
cities; and to acknowledge that Foreſight 
appertains to God, and Freedom to Man; 
though we cannot, in any wiſe, comprehend 
the Poſſibility of their eo· xxiſtenee . In 


Cm igitur nulla ratio, nullus facrarum literatin Locus 
EF CS 
g viſſe antequam ſierent, coneludendum nime 
dum eſſe a nobis iſtam Dei præſeientiam; 17 9 9 * 
et rationes non paucæ, et ſacra teſtimonia non deſint, unde 
eam plane negandam eſſe appareat. Socini Op. tom. I. p. 
+ I own freely to you the weakneſs of my 3 anging, 
that though it be unqueſtionable that there is Omnipotence 
and Omniſcience i in God our Maker, and I cannot have a 
clearer perception of any thing than that I am free; yet I 
cannot make Freedom in Man conſiſtent with Omnipotence 
and Omniſcience in God, though I am as fully perſuaded 
of both as of any Truths I moſt firmly aſſent to. And there- 
| fore F have long fince given off the confideration of. that. 
on, reſolving all into this ſhort concluſion ; that if it 
be poſſible for God to make a free; Agent, then Man is , 
though I fee not the way of it. Locke's Lett. to Molyneux. 
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this * coniſidering the mabjest; the 
Providence of God is implied in his very 
Exiſtence as an intelligent ber- e 6 
imports not only an abſtract Foreſight of 
all poſſible events, but ſuch e 
of cauſes and effects, ſuch an adjuſtment of 
means and ends, as ſeems to us to exclude 
that contingency of human actions, with 
which, as expectants of poſitive rewards and 
puniſhments in another world, we | 
owe Som ett IN AP . dput- 
1 N > 
+ Phavfgdnes: may be conſidered 3 in o- 
| cher manner. We may und 1 by 
an uniform and conſtant « operation of God 
ſubſequent to the act of creation. Here 
again the meaning of the term may beilluſ- 
trated by at is obſervable in human con- 
trivances. 
human ingenuity, there is a neceſſity for the 
action of ſome extraneous power to put the 
Machine in motion: a proper conſtruction 
and diſpoſition of parts is not ſufficient! 
effect the end: There muſt be a ſpring, or 
'Aa weight, or an impulſe of air or water, of 
ſome ſubſtance or other, on which the mo- 
tion of the ſeveral parts of the Machine muſt 
8 r. e nw OP an SI. bes Machine of 5 


r 


\In every Machine formed bp, 
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motion of it's ſeveral 
whick the inſenſible 
coaleſce into ſenſible lamps, 
by which the great orbs of war- 8 
reluttantly, as it were, retaine 


are raiſed up 
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the Univerſe depends ; on it's Creator for the 
commencement and the conſervation of the 
parts. The power by 
sf matter 
'as well as that 


courſes, admits not an e e e | 


v2. 6 Wy . e r 
the ewe e ener cauſes: The 


effects of both of them are different from 


ſuch as mere matter Wand motion can pro- 


duce; they muſt ultimately be referred to 
God. Vegetable and animal life, and in- 


creaſe, cannot be accounted for without re- 
both. We have fruitful ſeaſons; but we 


not the cauſe by which the vapours 
from the earth, or poured = 
down in rain from heaven; nor can the 
moſt —— Philoſerhy account for the 
mow In this view of the ſabjeRt, the Pro- 
vidence- of God is queer, more than 
univerſal Ageiy'y by oF al things 


„ eme in him we live, and dp 


Ly . 
* 2 183 18 "I? Terk Th, — Fo 2 * 74 8 77 
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viduals: and 'nations; and wholly 


_ and it is this ſenſe of the word, which fpe= 


5 to poſſeſs a zeal untempered by charity, 
to rank in that claſs every 


2 3 and, 


Is VAN (go 4 2 5 


| 2 urn is yet a third notion of Provis 


dence 5 implying a particular in erpoſition 
of God in adminiſtering the affairs of indi- 
diſtinct 
from that general and inceſſant exertion of 
den he ſuſtains the Uni- 
verſe in Exiſtence. It is in this laſt ſenſe 
that the wiſdom of our Legiſlature conſiders 
Providence, when it ordains ſolemn aſſem- 
blies for deprecating the vengeance, or ſup- 
plicating the protection of Almighty God; 


e men admit with the greateſt diffi- 
I ſpeak not of bad men, for it would 


one who feels 


his deliberations on this important ſubject; 
diſturbed by an irkſome and in voluntary 
Scepticiſm. Their difficulties are of two 
ſorts; one teſpects the nature of God, the 
other the condition of Man. 5 ene __ | 


ſition. we are now 9 off fav 


interpo 
the abſtract notions they have formed of 


e divine perfections: And they are per- 

ed; on the other, that experience 01 

. W good and had men, 
K 


-H. 
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or collectively conſidered, does in no degree 
invalidate, hut rather confirms that deducs 
tion of their reaſon; and they produce the 
cataſtr ophe which, as on this day „took 
place, as a proof in point. I will briefly | 
mine; ab eg of en 1 
res ie 4.9 1115 - Fe Wd vs 5» wood 
-Tuxzy conceive OY —9 0 be very con- 
3 the nature of the Supreme 
ing, as inveſtigated by ſober reaſpning, that 
events, deriving their exiſtence from his 
immutable will, as the primary cauſe of 
every thing, ſhould ſucceed each other in a 
determined orders or, in the language of 
one of the Fathers, they hold “ the Will 
of God ta he the neceſſity af _— In 
events; they acquieſce with gratitude and 
confidence; believing) chat it fully — 


— þy-occaſional ewe 3 hat 
confuſion and chance are thereby 


been, are, and will be working together for 


the final good of all; and that every parti- 
_ oular-thing, even what we call a miracle 


itſelf, comes to paſs in it's own proper time, 
10 A accord- 


A 
W 


1 neh 55 4 plan eſtabliſhed by infinite 
goodneſs: and wiſdom before time was. 


5 opinion of thoſe, who either acknowledge : 
no religion but that of nature, or who think 


T9070 K2 
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I E cannot look upon this notion of 
Providence to be the true one, yet is it not 
either deſtitute of ſublimity, or liable to the 
of Atheiſtie Fatality, or ſubver- 
ſiye of all Piety; for we may praiſe God for 
his wiſdom, and we may thank him for his 
goodneſs; in having diſpoſed every thing in 
aſſured truſt in him, that nothing will ever 
happen to us beyond or beſide what he hath 
appointed; but praiſe,” thankſgiving and 
truſt,. are no mean parts of piety. It may 


be objected to this reaſoning, that it renders 


all ſupplication unprofitable, the Supreme 


Being inexorable, the human Race impec- 


cable, the order of Nature immutable, and 


the future fates of indiriduals and nations 


irreverſible. I am ſenſible that the weight 
of theſe objections will not be great in the 


that the doctrine of the final happineſs of 
all mankind is not inconfiſtent with the 
principles of Chriſtianity. To others theſe 
objections will be fully and clearly conclu- 
five againſt | that notion of the e. 
0 2 | 
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fections from wich they are derived. It 
may juſtly be obſerved by both, that this 
reaſoning concerning the manner of God's 
moral government (if a moral government 
can on this ſuppoſition be admitted) takes 


for granted what it would be very difficult, 


if not impoſſihle, to ꝓrove that it is more 
conformable to the nature of a wiſe and 
beneficent Being, to form a ſyſtem whoſe 
parts, material and ſpiritual, ſhall all be 
linked together in a fatal chain; thãan one 
which ſhall admit the contingency of hu- 
man actions, and conſequently ſeem to re- 
quire, as a mean of it's ee em- 1 in- 
e ep 1 divine wa 214 ot oP 
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0 to ths! argument hn the Ain 
en of God in the Government of the 
World; which is taken from Experience, it 
will ſtrike different Men with different de- 
grees of force, according to the extent of 
their obſervation; or the bent of their diſs 
poſition. Thoſe' who are acquainted with 
and believe the hiſtory of the Jewiſh Nation 
as delivered in the Bible, will find no great 
difficulty in admitting, that what has hap- 
pened to one people may have happened to 
another; that God may have governed the 
i * | other 


r Fas A 2 af 


pther families of the earth; if not in ſo viſi- 
ble, yet, in as effectual, a manner as he hath 
governed that of Judah. Their minds will 
de filled with piety from the peruſal of the 
ſacred page: They will acknowledge the 
interpoſition of God, in what others will 
eſteem the ordinary operation oſ phyſicał or 
moral cauſes : in ſtorms, in earthquakes, 
in famines; in peſtilences,. in foreign wars, 
in domeſtie diſſentions, in peace; in prof; 
| petity, in n eyer dh event tending to exaltogt 
depreſs a nation. But there 18 M great: part 
of; mankind; Which has never:beard-of ;the 
Jewiſh people; and amongſt us, wWhe have 
heard of them, there. ate many who, diſhe- 
heye the miraculous! part of their antient 
hiſtory, and attribute the ſingularity of their 
preſent condition to the operation af. their 
_ eligious. polityao ſo that ne evidence of 
God's government of the world can be ana- 
logically collected by either of theſe ſorts of 
men from the hiſtory of the jews; and as 
49; any, direct proof of it, they will, with 
ſome ſhew of reaſon; maintain; that it can 
not be certainly deduced from the haftory 
of; any other nation, antient or modern, 
Caquld-we in truth make ourſelves minutely 


DRESSINGS NPR e with the civil og 
boo . mT 


_ the divine Adminiſtration of human Affairs. 
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military tranſactions of particular Ages and 
countries, but with the virtues and vices, 
the happineſs and miſery, of all ages and 
all countries from the beginning of the 
world; in other words, ebould we obtain * 
diſtin& and complete hiſtory of the human 
race from the commencement of it's exift- 
ence to the preſent time; I queſtion not but 
we ſhould diſeern the arm of God clearly 
diſplayed in effecting the riſe, regulating the 
regen, and accom pliſhing the deſtruction 
of particular ſtates, in ſtrict conformity e 
their adhererice to, or deviation from, the 
rule of Moral Rectitude“ Bat the time of 
cu exiſtence here is ſo ſHort, the ineans of 
acquiring univerſal hiſtorical informätion {6 
impoffible to be obtained; and the attention 
of men ſo occupied by other concerns,” that 
no one can gain ſuch 4 comprehenſive view 
of the morals and fortunes of the human 
Species, as to remove all doude concerning 


This our utter inability te compreheii® the 
whole of che divine — even in this 
World, ſhould leſſen, or rather ſhould & 
tinguiſh, ouf ſutpriſe, that ©* there ſhould 
not in many ages be plain eidences enotigh = 
ether of vhe or of the Juſtibe and 

„„ Good- 


neſe o ERA of io nh iber int 
terpoſition of divine Providence at all; to 
convince Mankind clearly and generally of 
the world's being under 25 immeliate care 
and inſpection and government *.” But 
though the Evidences of the Wildom and 
Juſtice and Goodneſs of God were much 
more numerous and plain than they a f 
us to bes though the : remuneration; of 
Virtue and the puniſtiment of Vice were 
l more uniform thats many are dl ſpoſed 
to admit them to be; nay, though we ſhould 
grant, what few: men will think 'teafonable; 
that there never hath been ſo much as one 
inſtance of a bad man being on the hole 
happy, or à good one on the whole un- 
happy, in this world, yet ſhould we not be 
able from thence to conelude, that Gd 
governed this Syſtem by: particular interpe 
fitions of his power? We fhould thence 
jaftly conclude, that he either governed it 
by fach- interpoſitions; or that he had ſo 
eonſtituted the Syſtem when he firſt formied 
it, Arg all events bee the contiexiott 
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ini their production. But if the experi 


of the moſt perfect n e e 
government. of the world, could not cer- 
tainly enable us to decide concerning the 
manner of it's being adminiſtered, whether 
by occaſional interpoſition or primeval ordi- 
nation, we may properly enough conclude, 
that no argument can be juſtly drawn 
againſt this interpoſition from the want of 
ſuch experience, from the real or imagined 
irregularity of that Government. We ſee 
but a very littie part of this Government, 
either with relation to it's extent or dura- 
tion: It may be far more regular than it 
appears; to us to be; there may be, Which 
is moſt probable, no irregularity at all in 
it; but put it's irregularity to be as great 


as you pleaſe, ſtill will it be impoſſible for 
vou to determine, whether that arregularity 


proceeds from a Want of God's interpoſition 
in the Government of the World, or from 
what you will be apt, unwiſely enough, to 
call; a defect f Power 2 iſdom, or Good - 


| neſs, 1 in it's original conſtitution. / < Tauch- 


ing the Almighty we cannot find him aut, 


our faculties are ſannihilated in the. im- 


menſity of the \ nature: the Eyes of 


- brig tels of the L or Ge 

us aud around us, adorning with 
ineffable ſplendour all his works, not ſuffer- 
ing us to doubt, for a moment, concerning 
either the exiſtence or the ſkill of the great 
Architect of the Univerſe; but checking our 
preſumption, and baffling all bur efforts, 

when we would explore the uwe erge- 


A e 20089 tion tb e015 denen Saen 
bn Burr if ou our Reaſon” be inadequate; as it 
certainly is, to the inveſtigation of the mam 
ner in which God adminiſters the affairs of 


this world, we ought, with much thankful. 
neſs, tolembfncs the light which Revelation 
affords us in ſo obſcure am inquiry. A ſingle 
page of that Goſpel which is — 
much, if not deſpiſed certainly ouerlobl 
amongſt us, conveys to us more knowledge 
concerning the Attributes of God and our 
relation to him, than all the volumes of 
Philoſophy which unaſſiſted reaſon ever pro- 
duced. But they only can be duly ſenſible 
of the value of Revelation, Who haue tried, 
with great care and attention; the ſtrength; 
or rather the weakneſs of theiv faculties; 5 
the inveſtigation of ſuch ſubjects as it 
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this day. conſidering, you | will dy külowz 
from the poor — init made 
to explain it, is far above the comptehen- 
ſion of the Speaker; he cannot illuſtrate it 
to your ſatisfaction or his owtt: It is indeed 
a dark ſubject to underſtandings far more 
enlightened; yet open but the Bible, and it 
is as clear as the Mid-day Sun. Lou in 
there find Sinners exhorted to repentance 
rewards promiſed to the righteous, puniſh- 
ments denounced againſt the wicked, and 
the duty of prayer enforced upon all, in a 
language ſo plain and expreſs, as will not 
ſuffer you to doubt concerning your own 
Agency. You will there nnn 
ing, That he maketh 
rich; that he removeth Kings he: ſetteth 
up Kings; that he is the Governor among 
he nations; that he ruleth in the Kingd 
of Men; that riches and honours and all 
things come of him; that of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things; 
that he plucketh up and aa e nd 
repenteth oi the Evil that he thought to do 
unto a nation, when that nation turmeth 
from their evil: Surely theſe modes of ex- 
preſſion will not ſuffer us to helieve that all 


0 Events — 
in} the 
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te Creation of the World, hs our God 
is the God af Epicurus, exerciſing no ſuper - 
e ne HTM * nne the 
e 0 of? 1 OR BET DF: ; NO 
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pry Senf nom 1 on s in ths 
obſervations concerning Providence 

to the particular occaſion of this days meet⸗ 
ing: But I forbear ; fot I ee Ip 
ſome men ſaid, that God was on their fide; 
when they imbrued their hands in the blood 
of their King, and ſubverted the conſticu- 
tion of their country; becauſe their attempti 
wert attended with ſucceſs; nor dare I Af 
firm, with others, that the domeſtic Rvils 
wich the nation ſuffered during the Uſur- 
pation were evident proofs of God diſplea- 
ſure at the Uſurpers, For what is this but 
in dur raſh and ſnort-ũghted zeal to make 
the ſupreme Govuetnor of the Univerſe a 
tiſan in our diſputes, an abettor on one 
fide or other of hat is wrong ꝰ We cannot 
fathom the depths of God's Councils: But 
from all his diſpenſatibns we may learn i. 
dom for the conduct of Life. From the 
diſaſter which we this day deplore, Kings 

| may learn the danger eee e 
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kes düb che dzb be der predeceſiors, when 
the circumſtances” and opinions of a great 
nation demand from them unuſual:conceſ< 
ſions: And the people, on the other. hand, 
may learn the danger of ſupporting any ſet 


of Men; or euen We A 

in tlieir attempts to infringe the eſtabliſh 
prerogative of the Crown, reſſi 
the grievances incident to n they 


fabricate for themſelves the tenfold fetters 


of Republican Tyranny. In all civil com · 
motions there are ſo many bad · intentioned 


Mien on the right, and well intentioned 
len on the wrong ſide, that it is impoſſible 
td make ia;general and juſt eſtimate of the 


moral merit or demerit of either ſide: Allow 
me therefore, inſtead of ripping up ature 


which have long been cloſed, briefly to ad- 
vert to oùr preſent eee ee 


cal no doubt, as a people. >] Di 913 
Hon 10 eis fi d 120 2 1 8 


:0/HoMANLY : ſpeaking!:theri,- thire is no 
cauſe: fort our Deſpontlence. It is true, a 


mighty; Empire has been diſmembered 


but what! is there fo beneſiciabto Mankind 
in mighty Empires, as to make us regret; 
on principles of impartial Juſtice and gene- 
ral Humanity, the dimihution of :0ur.own? 
'Þ 1 The 
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The great Ends for which Nen enter into 
Society are beſt ſecured in ſmall Empires. 
When by tonſueſt or colonization they he- 
come ſo large, that all the parts of them 
cannot equally participate in the benefits of 
civil union, it is the extreme of Folly to 
expect, that the parts which are oppreſſed 
ſhould wiſh for the continuance of that 
union; and it would be the extreme of Ty. 
ranny to compel them to ſubmit to it. The 
Tyranny of a Prince over his Subjects, is 
an intolerable Evil: But the Tyranny of an 
oyer- grown Nate over it's diſtant dependen- 
cies, is an Evil of infinitely greater magni - 
tude. Provinces far removed from the Seat 
of Empire, and which have no ſhare in it's 
Legiſlation, are not only liable to be ag- 
grieved by the inſolence, and plundered by 
the rapacity of petty Governors, but to have 
their beſt intereſts neglected, if not oppoſed, 
by the ſupreme Legiſlature itſelf. A Free 
Conſtitution muſt, from it's very nature, 
be limited in it's extent; whilſt the chains 
of Slavery may reach round the Globe. The 
Freedom of the Roman Conſtitution was 
circumſcribed almoſt by the Walls of their 
City, but the Tyranny of the Roman Em- 
| das a the World. America, as a 
. | + Limb 


„ 
. 0 


their full maturity, and to eſtabliſn their 
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' Limbiconnefted with'the Britiſh body pol 
tie might have been ſtarved for ages, and 


ſtunted in it's growth, might have been 


robbed of it's proper nutriment, and kept 


dold and comfortleſs;| that the heart [might 
be kept fat and warm. But unqueſtionably, 


it ie for the benefit of our Species that all 


ſuch connexions ſhould be broken; that in- 


own independent Legiſlatures, in order that 
the Earth may be repleniſhed with Inhabi- 
tants, and the bleſſings of Civil Liberty be 


equally enjoyed by all Mankind. There is 


natural juſtice and moderation ion in this rea- 
ſoning; it ſuits" not the deſpotic views of 


partieular States, but it is calculated to pro- 
mote the general happineſs of the human 


race: And be is quite a ſtranger to the Be- 
ſerves not to feel the Freedom of the Britiſh 
Conſtitution, who wiſhes to aggrandize his 
own Country'by OE 1p hn . ruin 
. ns or _ Es * 3 10 


4 


1 een x coutd ber our 1d 


m Aſia as compenſating our loſſes in Ame- 
1 but 1 have been obtained, I fear; 
by 


Tv JAN. 3% 4 * 1 


by unjuſt force, and on that accour 2 
5 not think that they will be uſeful to us. 
requires little political ſagacity to — 
that the natives will pay their tribute with 
reluctance; that it will be expended | 
maintenance of the ſtanding army by which 
it muſt be collected; that our enemies in 
Europe, jealous af the reſources which we 
ſnall ſtand a chance of deriving from Aſia, 
wilt:endeavaur to counteract all our projects 
of intereſt and ambition, and to make that 
country another America to this nation. 
Would to God that we had Wiſdom and 
Magnanimity enough to deviſe ſafe means 
of reſtoring the territory in the Eaſt to it's 
rightful owners, and to content ourſelves 
commerce! Then would our politics be 
founded in Juftico ; the bleſſing of God 
would be their ſuppart; and the imminent 
danger to the conſtitution, from that in- 
ereaſe of corrupting influence which, almoſt 
unavoidably, attends an increaſe of Empire, 
and which is equally deſtructive of the/pub- 
lie probity of individuals, equally ſubverſive 
of the public liberty of 'the ftate, in whoſe 
hands ſoever it be placed, would be done 
Nen But if this be thought a viſionary 
| project, 


2 —— a 0 


— WES Chri Hanity. 
Indians, by changing their Matters,tbetter 


(alas lethat the ſpirit of dangerous . 
little underſtood in Chriſtendom as to make 


it ſeem ſo.) Tet nen 10 — 


chit our Rulers, in -ſettling' the-dffiies: of 


India, wilb pay more attention to the ſpiri- 
| _ nin 570 hon 's inhabitants chan has 


„Thus — | 


their condition 3 1 and 00. Who bringeth ; 
Good out of Evil, may make the Avarice 


of one part of his creatures, become the 
: occaſion of 1 Salvation to another. 


n * logos ore OE: 17 ennie 


len e ee our la 
perty ĩs now much leſs tha it — — 


years ago: But this has a dependence on 


the ſtate of our commerce; and our com- 
merce, though it has ſuffered a temporary 
obſtruction, will ſoon expand itſelf into all 
it's former channels; and it will do this, 
becauſe we can ſupply foreign markets with 
better goods, at a cheaper rate, and with 4 


yours _ than our neighbours can do: 


and 
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Fenner e 


and theſe heing more juſt, will therefore be 
more ſure and permanent ſources of profit 
to us, than an arbitrary and precarious mo- 
nopoly of the trade of half the globe. The 
debt of the nation is confelſedly great: But 

the property of the nation, conſiſting of 
the atccumulated property of the individuals 
compoſing the nation, is, we conjecture, at 
leaſt ſix times greater than the national 
lebt The wealth of individuals has been 
leſſened: It is to be hoped, that the diſſo- 
Iuteneſs of all ranks has thereby received a 


5 k. We are ſtill a great and powerf 
—.— though fallen from that ſummit of 


xidual, no nation anekt:s ever to © N . 1 
do not here! inquire, whether on the Ocean 
we exerciſed that power towards the other 
— Europe; but it is clear they thought 
ve poſſeſſed it, and under the influence of 
that opinion ĩt was natural for them, in the 
day of our diſtreſs, to combine together that 
we ſhould: poſſeſs it no more. Though 
ſome things in our Civil, and ſome in our 
Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitution, may not be 
8 as to admit of no improvement 2 
E yet, 
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J. in both reſpects, we are 


other nations: around . n 
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when compared with moſt 0 of: = 


{I-07 
* RC racy 


Fs 
7 
* 
2 
FA 
Þ; 


EE. $3oke cf Halt 16-6033 or 
v; nition great and happy as we are, there is 

much room left for thoſe whom it may 

ncern, to make the attempt of rendering 
us Denker and happier; and we ſincerely 
pray to God that all parties may be diſpoſed 
to do this; not by ſacrificing public -confi- . 
_ ite: to private animoſity ; the Rability of 
government to ſelfiſh or ambitious ſtruggles 
for power; not by indulging a proud pro- 
penſity to embrace the firſt favourable op- 
portunity of regaining our glory, as it is 
called, by the renewal of war; not by pro- 
ſecuting unjuſt views of commereial mono- 
poly, or territorial conqueſt, in diſtant 
countries; but by taking the moſt prudent 
mea t home, to heat our diviſions, to 
encreaſe our numbers and to amend our 
morals; for the Strength, foreign and do- 
meſtic, of every nation upon Earth, muſt ul- 
timately, under God, depend on the Union, 


and on the Number of it's inhabitants, and 
it's Happineſs on their VIRTUE, © 
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BY. THIS are ALL MEN: KNOW. THAT 


"YE ARE" MY "DISCIPLES, Ir IR HAVE 
"LOVE" you To 2 OTHER"). | K 


HE ſeveral ſos of Philoſophers which 


* 
* * 


diſtinguiſhed | Fein an ee by as great 


variety of ſpeculative opinions, concerning 
the origin of things, the nature of their 


oy 


of a ſchool was am 


Gods, the Criterion of virtue, and che ulti⸗ 
mate End of human actions. Each founder 
bitious of impreſſing on 


the minds of his diſciples ſome ſingular 
tenets, by a profeſſion of which they might 
be known to be his followers. Amongſt 


1 Jews alſo there were, j in the time of our 


* 


, * - 


Saviour, 
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Sav TI T. diff erte, . weg e, e 3 e | 


from different Heads, and which enter- | 


' tained opinions on the moſt momentous 

ſubjects quite oppoſite to each other. Thus 

we Tead' that the Sddiucety/neither dekngw- 

ledged Angel 5 19115 but that the ir ol 
confeſſed both s. 
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In 88 to this cuſtom of bb 
zug men ſome diſcriminating doctrines, by 


which they might be knows: to be diſciples 


of particular miaſters, our Saviour gave his 


follewers a :new commandment - new 
commandment 1 give unto: you, That: yer love wne 
another; as T hawe-loved you; that yr ware 
ane anther +. By this ſhall all men know that 
_ u. 4 Aigle ye Ba -love' one ic dh 
tber. The novelty and excellenet of this 
commandment conſiſted not ſo much in the 
nature of the thing itſelf, as in the degree 
of love which Chriſtians were to bear to each 
other; it was to reſemble that which Chriſt 


bore to all mankind, when he emptied him- 


felf of kis glory; endured the hardſhips of 
life; ſuſtained the ignominy of a public 
execution and the r #ingeririg death 
M's our Jakes. fil af 97 ff ors 4 
Ae A e Main. 8, - "rv usa Wof 21; 
e ho IN 
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way — e. 
bs. were his diſciples — our Saviour does 
not trach them any baren dogma; which 
might be denied or admitted without affect 
ing the happineſs of mankind . he:does not 

initiate: them into any myſterious dogrine;: 
vhich could not be openly: profeſſed, with» 
out looſening the bands of ſciety;./or trefs 
paſſing on the decencies of private life; he 
does not recommend to them any Phariſkical 
ſingularity in their dreſs, or the auſterity 
of Jan s diſciples in their manner; the 
ä — — followers}: was in no wiſe 
calculate es hig:owh;ambition,.or, to: | 


prom 85 | it r 
the — of humanity, and Wass 
pee irs dvins Author 3 in 


At e Un ON; . Is aclur⸗ ed 


vou b eee taken from public 


| be perivaded 5 — the true "Hf. 
{4 L 4 | 55 ciples 


oh A UDO m2: lg Aab. eil 169 vols 
Ib fta of the earth l who ſtand ſur - 
rounded with innumerable hoſts of Mey 
war Uſes have: prepared by the ſeverity of 
litary diſcipline to N 
wilich your wild ambition may call them 
to; could ye be brought t lone ane unt ler, 
what deluges of blood would remain un- 


ene of our Huma- 
2 Hain of We iſt? ; 


be literally fulfilled; the inhabitants 9 the 
A and ugtroy uo um 
2 N {PRA Nerve Vs, * ** *. 9— = 
Fawionlaghs zerſecut ia | 
by whatever. titles ye may — diſtioguiſhed, 
to whatever ſe&/ye:may belong; who in the 
fury: of your zeal exclude from the mercies 
of God, all men hq cannot apprehend ih: 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, inthe {amecſenſe 
«> 20713 5:14 e . 9. aha 4 2d 5.1; 
£91912 % id Os in 
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tend. z could 
know uhat ſpirit ve —— eme the 
true diſciples of the aboks, — ow 
commiſerating jeſus; how would the 
Church of Chriſt, as a pattern of peace, 
love, and charity, allure into it's boſom 
every beholder; inſtead of Jem 
and Gentile er err onſte! parade: 
A C | xfor conſcience. fake Kin 
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pers by murdering, nor» — — 

what is more dear to honeſt men, the repu- 
tations of your neighbours; who ſecretly: 
whiſper where ye dare not openly:calum- 
niate; who rejoice: in blackening reputable 
actions by miſrepreſenting 1 
ü the _ andre — of m 


. 8 * R MO: 400 n. 4 


— now * — 3 anxie Ae 3 0 

mand, what ruin of domeſtic comfort, what 
jeopardy of fortune, what breaches of friend- 
5 wile: gg AY oh ae 


wan. not e 4: eee {ad 
8 262 IF"; N $3478 5 i 18 22 WN 
0 3 up wich the pride of 
blood, with the pride of o | 
pride of learning, with the pride of en : 
or with a pride from whatever other object 
it may be derived, which prompts: you to 
deſpiſe men of low degree, to ſet at nought 
your Brother in Jeſus Chriſt, to look upon 
your inferiors as Beings of a different Na- 
ture, purpoſely created to adminiſter to 
your wants; could ye be induced to wear 
your hearts the badge of Chriſtianity, ta 
obey the new commandment, to have love 
one ae ae e uit — erben 


CT 
m eee. p walled, +: Severin 
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— a3 it ere, the: lads 
diſtinctions of ciuil life. Th | 

many evils, it >muſt»be:; confeſſed}! which 
Ames 6 avant; ; Famine; and-peſtilenct, 5 
| — — en to which al 
men are ex poſed: We none of us can eſeag 
| by the kindneſs of thoſe about us, , and they 


F 
ing to their 3 dee — aun. 


„ ir 112 1 1 1 17 Fn 44? 75 777 Be 


r Church « of Chrit, which was col 


among th 3 — ane at aig 
countries} igreatly — eee e 


ney mers pl in-it's\warſhips; more 
erer | _ rooted 


which they rreated each e f This was 
5 aracteriſtio of the Chriſtian ſect, -j 
| 6, ll men 3 were e 
ciples> of — ergy net 


duct, and wernaſteniſhed — 
er, eee 
Voes tog e 4480 Hen Had" 5 
An see even Shang Mein 01 i 
Tur condition of che inferior ranks was 
very deplorable both in Greece and Rome; 
the: rich and powerful treated their flayes 
thay had no fellow feeling for their ſuffer- 
. and eſteemed their lives of little value. 
— —— . 
inferiors and dependents as with unfortu- 
nate friends; but this dictate of humanity 
was little regarded by thoſe to whom it was 
addreſſed. It is not much therefore to be 
Amira the courteſy, and condeſcen- 
LIJOOT | ſion, 
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| ne 3 which men of 
— ſhould: have 
— —— the Heathens: They, 
who bought and fold their ſlaves in the 
public markets, and conſidered them as 
beaſts of burden, could not well reliſh the 
manner in which Sc. Paul exhorted Phuler 
vn to receive his repentant ſlave Oneſimus; 
(would te Ge that we had no Chriſtians 
in our days, to whom tbis exhortation of 
St. Paul concerning the treatment even of 
offending ſlaves might be of uſe l) une 
bin, ſays he,» not nose dn a flave, but above s 
fave, '@ brother belqved — 71 497 f 
OT OO UT RED. AT BE NGC}: 
Tuts kind and compalſionate temper by 
which the primitive Chriſtians were ſo emi- 
zently diſtinguiſned, — 6 Jews 
and Gentiles, though it hath now loſt ſome 
of 1 it's dae dere it ſtill the ſhining light, 
which profeſſors of the religion 
of Chriſt — thoſe of any other religion 
in the world; it is ſtill the mark by which 
all men may know, that we belong to Chriſt 
as our Head. Examine the annals of all 
nnen Wee ee | 
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We 4 all the —— | 


Nor has Great Britain — — 

portion of the Chriſtian world, in diſplay- 

log to the obſervation of mankind thisigreat 

mark of the Chriſtian Profeſſion, 

rity. It would ill ſuit either the holinefs of 

this place, or che ſolemnity of this occaſion; 
tion of the ſpeaker 


or the diſpoſi 
to the uſe of praiſe borderi 
yet it muſt be owned, wry the-vonfelliont is 
founded in truth, that this Great City, 
Which is equal to any in the world, for it's 
induſtry, it's commerce,” and it's Wealth, is 
ſuperior” to wy other in the munificerit 
appl n of a ion of it's riches to 
works of 'mercy. *T at in this commenda- 
tion I go not beyond the reality of things 
ye yourſelves will be convinced, if ye will 
oe" your attention to WIRE defend now bs 
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180 222 2 laſt- 
ing and a pleaſing impreſſion on our minds. 
It is not a report of the vanity of rich indi- 
Vviduals, by which they ſtrive to outdo each 
— folly, and to raiſe the curioſity of 
a ſilly and profane world; nor of the tricks 
of cunning men by which they defraud; 
nor of the aſſaults of daring men by which 
they deſpoil their neighbours; it tells you 
nothing of the arts by which ambitious 
men raiſe themſelves, and ſupplant their 
rivals; it is ſilent as to the importance of 
political parties, and all the mighty matters 
which faſcinate the world, by a falſe ſhew 
of magnificence and worth. It ſpeaks only 
of ſuch things as are not noticed, or if 
noticed are deſpiſed by men occupied in the 
din and tumult, in the pomp and pleaſure 
of life —of poor- children who have been 
inſtructed in the Chriſtian religion and 
* ——— to habits of virtue and ſobriety 
_— of thouſands of maimed and diſeaſed 
miſerable outcaſts of ſociety who have been 


who have been curedt And who is there 
; pony the rich, who * the mighty, 
- UL | 5 who 


big upon — rg ny — 
attention to ſubſects in their opinion ſo 
deſpicable and low; in reality, fo: worthy 
of the regard of the beſt of men. man 
heard of the laurels which, adarned-th 
bros of Cyrus, Alexander, and Cæſar, an 
of the other renowned warriors: of antient 
and modern times: Ve have read of ſtateſ - 
men who have ſtepped: beyond the line of 
moral rectitude, in planning ſchemes to ag- 
grandize an empire; but wWhoſe glory, think 
ye, Was really the greateſt ? whoſe conduct, 
think ye, will be moſt acceptable to the 
Creator of the Univerſe, whoſe. principal 
attribute is goodneſs i that of warriors and 
ſtateſmen, who ſacriſice millions of their 
fellow men on the altars of their .revenge, 
their intereſt and ambition, or that of thoſe 
mild and peaceful ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt, 
who founded and ſupported the charitable 
inſtitutions of which ye have now heard the 
report? The dead liſten not to our commen- 
dations, or I would expatiate in their praiſe; 
their memory is bleſſed. upon earth, and 
their reward, we truſt, is with God. It re- 
mains for me to ane ne n e 
* their a 9 
4 | IN 
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In do gie 1 may in the rns ap= 
ply myſelf to your humanity, putting you in 
mind of the common bond by which ever 
Individual is connected with all around | 
him; it is a bond of ſympathy; by which 
the God of nature has united the high with. 
the low, the proſperous with the unfortu- 
nate. Though ye may be inveſted with 
power, poſſeſſed of wealth, and ſurrounded 
by pl pleaſurable Objects, yet ye cannot but 
er ee with the ahnlortiinate' in his de- 
ey, with the indigent i in his-penury;” 
with the ſick in all the painful calamities 
incident to diſeaſe. For we muſt be deſti- 
tuts of common ſenſe if we have never re- 
lected on the viciſſitudes of all human con- 
ditions, if we have never conſidered that we x 
alſo are obnoxious to misfortune, to pow 
verty, ſickneſs, and pain. We cannot diveſt, 
ourſelves of the feelings of humanity, we | 
cannot view ſcenes of diſtreſs without wiſh- : 
ing to relieve them; we may poſſibly be fo 
engaged in bufineſs, or drowned in plea- 
ſure, as to poſſeſs little leiſure to contem- 
plate, as to be actuated by no determined 
purpoſe to alleviate the miſeries of other 
men; but ſtill our heart ſmites us and re- 
proaches us wh our * it's reproaches : 
$245 M are 
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are the wariiings af heaten, the calls of 
God himſelf, by which hs inves us to ren 
der this imperfeẽt nature of umz more and 
more reſembling, in t r 
1 ny nn benignity oh on. 


— Ir is in „ mi peima pen ſhewing mercy 
to our fellow creatures, that we are moſt 
capable of imitating the moſt amiable attri- 
bute of the divine natura; undi in bogs 
that God 0 
ourſelves, Aid he requires ir of us bot for 
our own fakes, and for that of others. It 
1s certainly agreeable to him, who hath ſhed 
abroad his goodneſs through the whole cre- 
ation, that we ſhould endeavour to do good 
to others; for in doing this we work toge- 
ther with him, we ſecond and ſupport, as 
it were, his general deſign. But it is not 
ſolely for the ſake of others that God re- 
quires us to be kindly affected towards our 
brethren; he requires it from us on our own 
account. This you may be apt to wonder 
at, you may not inftantly apprehend how 
your feeding the hungry, or clothing the 
naked, or viſiting the ſick, can be a benefit 
to yourſelves. But the caſe is this, God has 
given us an imperfect nature, whick it is 
Sr | | ; OUuPF 
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bern rale enjoyment: of ing but 

ts that we endeavour to render our- 
ble of becoming partakers of the 
happineſs for which he deſigns us: Now 
heaven will be inhabited by none but by 
thoſe, who reſemble God l e 
aner even as be it merciful. 


/ By frequent adde of. e 752 per- 
1 in well - doing, we ſhall generate 
in ourſelves a benevolent temper; and when 
we have attained ſuch a temper, we have 
acquired that with which we may, and withs 
vut which we cannot, become heirs of God's 
promiſes: and denizens of heaven. So that 
the forming in ourſelves an habit of doing 
Zood, a ſympathy for other men's misfor- 
tunes, is a point of | infinite importance to 
us; we cannot, in the nature of things; 
enter into the Kingdom of Chriſt without 
t. I wiſli that ye would ſuffer your minds to 
_ dwell upon this point with great attention: 
Ve are employed perhaps in the purſuit of 
knowledge, and have gained ſome reputa- 
tion for learning; or ye are engaged, it 
may be, in buſineſs, and have à fair pro- 


Ou: of nn in the acquiſition: of 
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wealth; ye pay your debts with punctua⸗ 
lity, and are above the practice of circum- 
vention and fraud in your dealings; in 
ſhort; your character is fair, your conſcience 
elear, and your. circumſtances good — all 
this is well - but ſtill. it may be that ye lack 
ſomething, without which all this that ye 
poſſeſs will be as nothing; it may be, that 
ye lack that commiſerating diſpoſition, that 
humanity of temper, that Chriſtian charity 
of ſoul, without which it will be morally 
impoſſible for you to enjoy the pleaſures 
which God deſigned you for. It is of much 
greater concernment to us to render our 
tempers peaceable, gentle, full of mercy and 
goodneſs, than to increaſe our learning or 
fame, our power and wealth and conſe- 
quence in the world. A man may be very 
learned and have a hatd heart, very famous 
for qualifications of no real worth; he may 
have great power without a diſpoſition to 
do good with it; great wealth, and no libe- 
rality; great conſequence in this world, and 
little chance of diſtinction in the neut. 11 
therefore we mean to be candidates for hap- 
pineſs in the life to come, our main ſtudy in 
this muſt be, to fit our minds for the recep- 
tion of pats PN cultivating the virtues of charity 
| and 
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erly love; we muſt put on, ar the 
chtt of Gad, 1 997 era woe N 2 74 


55 MA in kn ſecond! Ow As 
excite you to'patronize Wel tens ie, 
are now commemorating, by reminding you 
as citizens, of the good reſulting therefrom 

to the community of which you are diſtin- 
guiſhed members. If we turn over the page 
of hiſtory, from the earlieſt ages of the 
world to the preſent time, we ſhall find 
that the ſtrength and proſperity of every 
nation under heaven, have been intimatelỹß 
connected with the virtue of it's inhabi- 
tants; and that virtue is beſt produced, and 
beſt protected when produced; by the proper 
education of young perſons of both ſexes. 
I need not enlarge on this head, the obſer= _ 
vation is not liable to contradiction. And 
as to our hoſpitals for the ſick they are uni- 
verſally uſeful,” not only in relieving indivi- 
duals from maladies loathſome and excru- 
ciating, but in ſtopping the progreſs of bf. 
eaſes,” in reſtoring to life} and health, and 
vigour of mind and body, thouſands of per- 
gar roo ROOT would have; roars. 
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been loſt to the ſtate. 80 that every ens 
ho by his money, is advice, ar his authe- 
rity, contributes to the maintenance and 
proper adminiſtration of theſe inſtitutions, 
may look upon himſelf as performing, not 
of humanity which belongs to 
H placed amongſt men; but a 
octety, which belongs en as a 
weber of a civil me 83 8187 
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* Tis Dnbeehien but that rinnen 
dran frdm theſe heads, will have their weight 
with-men of ſenſe and humanity ;\ but 1 will 
not infiſt on them; mat I may call your minds 
to amn argunient which affedts/you nat tnerely 
as men or as Citizens, but as Chriſtians; 
which comes Rome to every man's conſci- 
ence; which cannot fail af arreſting the 

notice of the moſt inronſiderate of my hear- 
ers, and of ſinking deep into the heart of 

the moſt obdurate. The argu is not 
of my making, and it may therefore be 
worthy of your regard; it is not of human 
compoſition, and it does therefore demand 
your attention. I truſt that ye all of y 

remember the book from whence it is taken, 
it is thus expreſſed Men tie Son of Man 
Hal come in his ghey ia alk. the holy angels 
1530 8 with 
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with bim, then ſhall he fit apor "the throne of 
tis glory: And before bim ſhall be gathered all 
nations; and be fball ſeparate them one "from 
another, as a ſhepherd divideth bis ſheep ff 

the goats 5- and be ſball ſet the ſheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on bis left. © Then ſhall the 
. King. ſay-utito them on his #ight band, Come, ye 
Bleſſed of my Father, inberit the Kingdom pre. 
pared for ytu from the fonridation of the Warld 
for I was en bungred and ye gave me meut: 
I vas thitfly and ye gave me drink: I was A 
ranger and ye took me in: naked and ye clothed 
me + I u fick and ye viſited - me: I was in 
priſon and ye came unto me. Then ſhall 'the 
e ahfwer him, ſaying; Lord, when 
ae thee an bunigred and fed thts, er thirfly' diid 

Fave ther drink? When: finw ur thee a ranger 
and took thee in, or naled and clothed ther? vr 
uben ferm toe thee fick and in priſon and chm 
unto thee? Aud the King ſpall anfiuer and Jay 
unto theing Vetily I ſay unte you; Traſmuch as 
de baue dune it t6 one of the leaft 'of theſe my 
_ Brethren; ve bave dom it unto me. Now 
mark, I pray you, what follows — Ther [hall 
be ſay unto them on the Aft hand; Depart'from 
me, ye cue, inis everlafiing fire prepared for 
the Devil and his Angels, for I was an hungred 
one x gave me no meat : I vuas thirfly and ye 
YAM y 4˖öÜ - - 208 
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gau ee "gs 2 ranger and ye tou 
due nut in: nated and ye clatbed me not 
and in priſin and qe viſited me not. a! Then al 
they alſo anſwer him, ſaying; Lord; when ſaw 
| we thee au-bungred,. or a- tbinſt, or a Aranger, 
or. naked, or fick, or in priſom and did nut mints 
Her unto thee ?. Then ſhall. be anſwer them, ſay- 
zng, Verily l ſay unto, you, Inaſmuch as ye did 
it not to one ge lea of. ln ye did it not 
lohing puniſhment; but the, 'righteaus,\jnto bfe :. 
eternal. u. — If; there is any one perſon in 
this aſſembly," old or young; rich or poor, 
learned or unlearned, Who can bear and re- 
felt on the paſſage which I have now read 
ſto him, without having his mind troubled 
N. dreadful apprehenſions for his future 
condition; he is either a very good man in- 
deed, one who has never ſeen an hungry 
perſon whom. he has not fed, a naked one 
whom he has not clothed, a ſick one whom 


he has not viſited, a diſtreſſed one whom he 


has not relieved ;. or he is ſtupidly inſen- 
ſible of his Soul's danger, ſo buſied in the 
momentary concerns of this ſhort life, as to 
Ha utter] 1 inattentiue to the ke in: 
wy een . IS Matt, wy. "ns eee e 
. 1 34 I HAVE 
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IuAx no wiſn to warm your minds wit 
a tranſient glow of piety and goodneſs; but 
I have an earneſt viſh to perſuade you, by 
the terrors of the Lord, to look into your- 
ſelves; to examine | your moral condition; 
to conſider the precipice on which you are 
ſtanding, and by works of mercy to provide 
againſt your falling into everlaſting. perdi- 
tion. Everlaſting life and everlaſting death 
are ſet before us all, it is not the ſaying 
Lord, Lord, that will ſave any of us; but 
it is the doing the things which the Lord 
| hath commanded ; Go on then, my Bre- 
thren, in ſapporting and bringing to per- 
fection, the good works which your an- 
ceſtors have begun; look ae to the 
end of your calling; take eſpecial heed, that 
you be not ſo entangled with the cares; ſo 
bewitched with the pleaſures; ſo bloated by 
the vanities of this life; as to neglect the 
c only circumſtance which is of real value in 
it — the opportumty it ou” ”_ 7 N 
fer another. 
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TAVING- never been \poſleſſed of any 
Eccleſiaſtical -Preferment,-by which it 


Jace neceſſary for me to attend either an 
Epiſcopal, or Archidiaconal Viſitation, it is 
very probable that I may be guilty of ſeveral 


informalities and miſtakes. in conducting 
the . buſineſs of this day. I can have no 
heſitation, however, in aſking, and no doubt 
indeed of-obtaining from your candour, an 


excuſe. for ever ng of * 8 2 


e willing to tread i in the 3 of my 
Predeceſſors; ; and underſtanding, that it has 


been cuſtomary for them to addreſs the 


Clergy. at their primary viſitation, I ſhall 
alſo venture to trouble you with a few Ob- 


ſerva- 
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Dr e ee 
's 5 


ſervations at this time; not mea 
future to treſpaſs often upon your patience 
In this way; nor yet precluding myſelf by 
this declaration, from doing it, whenever I 


* judge it to * a Deere ogcaſion; fi 


Meer at's you, as well as myſelf, have 
bn educated. in this Univerſity ; and feel; 
no doubt, a warm attachment to the inte- 
"reſts, and a filial reverence for the honour _ 
of our common Alina Mater. You will there- 
fore ſuffer me, I hope, inſtead of attempt- 
ing to inſtruct men older and wiſer thari 
myſelf i in the nature and duties of the mi- 
niſterial function, to ſtep # little perhaps 
er of the ordinary road, whilſt I explain 
to you my Ideas on a ſubject of ſome im- 
gortiinice: to the honour of the Univerſity; 
and probably of ſome efficacy" towards the 
ſapport of Chriſtianity. ' Many of you, 1 
fean, will took upon the project as too vaſt 
and viſionary, to be attended with ſucceſs; 
but knowing, that the moſt complicated 
machines are put in motion upon the fim- 
pleſt principles; and not being of a diſpo- 
fition to call out, here is a liom in the - * 
as an exeuſe for ſitting fill, I will lay be= 


r yo without” further preface, - a few 
thoughts 


our” EO 1 5 8e. 191 


—— IT Oi 
/ pron fourth to the feinen ern yay there 
were few in Europe who u 
the Oriental languages. 


* * a 
. 5 1 1 
1 4 


fourth century was: 1 ile in 
them, and zealous in exhorting others to a 


_ fimilar proficiency z but from his time, to 
the Pontificate of Clement the Fifth, the 
Hebrew and Arabie tongues. ſeem to have 
been no where cultivated with ſacceſs. In 

the Council holden at Vienne in 1312, it 

was decreed, that Schools for teaching the 

Hebrew; Chaldee, and Arabic languages 

ſhould be erected in the Univerſities of Bo. 


of oriental literature in 1 


whence it is probable; that the eſtabliſh= 
ments ad" Clement had eg an fone de- 


5 * wi 185 1 181 | a, 4 


"i ad eee and RES centu- 
rg the Ny languages were ſtudied 
F | with 


gen nent of Oriental | 


places. Near two hundred 
years after the holding of this Council, John 
Picus prince of Mirandula, and John Rheu- 
clin, are reckoned amongſt the firſt reſtorers 
Italy and Germany; 
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with as great ſedulity, as tlie Orecle an 
Latin. Pagninus and Vetablus in F ance 
Galatinus and Arias Montanus in Spain; 
Felix Pratenſis, : and Elias Levita in Italy; 4 
Munſter and Avenarius: in Germany ">. 
Holland, Erpenius and. Golius; in Was. 
io ocock, Walton and Caſtell, with 
innumerable others in different countries, 
were not only very aſſiduous in the cultiva- 
tion of the eaſtern languages, but have alſo 
furniſhed by their works great aſſiſtance to 
thoſe, who ſhall. be diſpoſed to fallow n 
n lame ati SHLD. ©9147 Off i 
)) . . Ginge All 
Tos. taſte for experimenta tal philoſophy,” 
Gb was introduced into our own, and 
other countries towards the end of the laſt 
century, has given a great turn to the ſtu- 
dies of men in every part of Europe. The 
book of nature is written in an univerſal 
language: It may be read, to a greater or 
leſs extent by every one. Men moreover 
are not anticipated in their philoſophical 
reſearches by the labours of their predeceſ- 
ſors; for every partieular ſubject of natural 
| philoſophy i is capable of indefinite improve- 
ment; and it's general object is as exten- 
ſive, as the nature of things. This delight- 
Fal ycEgation: of natural nene . 
and 
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and their .cauſes; has; it is apprehended, 


much di vertei the attention of moſt univer- 


ſities /in this quarter of the world from the 


which have been made of the beſt Greek 


and Roman Writers, have contributed not 


a little, to the damping of men's ardour in 


ledge: But however it may be accounted 
for, the fact, I believe, is certain, that the 
dead languages are much leſs generally un- 
derſtootl at preſent;:in every part of Burope 
than they werk 150 ytarꝭ ago; and chey will 

probably become lefs and dae N * 
4111 Vas Bic 7 OH Ns © 825 TFT Ir Pol 6&7 51017 


Bur it is no part of my ae to enter 


zn the reaſons for or againſt the revival 


of Grecian, or Roman literature; let ms but 
onct Have as good tranſlations of all the 


oriental books, wlüch are nom conſuming 


in the libraries of Europe, as we have of 


thoſe: which are written in the Greck and 


Latin ranges. and a N 


part of my wiſhi 
| -ſhould the: fine 
r ee thoſe, wh kane turn for lans 


guages, be for ever conſined to the making 
a few meagre additions to the learned la- 
df ſuch A in 


ſtudy 'of- language. 7 The tranſlations -alſd | 


the purſuit of what is called claſſical know 
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publiſhing or cominenting on the works of 
Greek and Roman authors, whilſt the ex- 
tenſive field of Arabic, Perſic, and Chineſe 
J literature remains unknown or Were, jp i 


44 | 11 1 * 5 * ? id 
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Ir may be objected; that, If: we may 
; his of the worth of the unpubliſhed parts 
of oriental learning from that of the works 
wyhich have been already tranſlated; we have 
no great reaſon to lament our want of in- 
formation on thei ſubject. Who would give 

himſelf: the trouble to read the philoſophy. 

of Ariſtotle, as illuſtrated by an Arab? 
Who would form his hiſtorical creed from 
the tales of Perſia? Who would employ his 

time in finding out the morality contained 
in Oriental proverbs, or think of ſoothing 
the anxieties incident to human life by pe- 
ruſing Arabian poetry f Objections, ſuch as 
theſe, have no force. We yet know no- 
thing, or next to nothing, of the treaſures 
of eaſtern learning; but, from what we do 
know, there is no reaſon why we ſhould be 
. deterred from endeavouring to know more. 

Proverbs and Poems have their graces and 
their uſes: But from eaſtern learning we 
derive; more fabſtantial benefits, than what 


can. a0" . Os ſuch. compoſitions. 
e WC 


& 
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We's owe Algebra intirely to the Indians, or 
Arabians: Chemiſtry, Medicine, Natural 
Hiſtory, Geography, and many of the moſt 
abſtract Sciences are indebted to the Ara. 
bians, if not for their birth; at leaſt for 


their ſupport and protection, when they 


were abandoned by all the ſtates of Europe. 


Ic is ſaid; that the Arabians tranſlated into 


their on language the moſt celebrated 


works of all other nations. If this be a 
fact, and the learned admit it as ſuch, have 


we not great reaſon to believe, that many 
monuments. of Roman, Grecian, Egyptian, 


and Chaldean literature, may be preſerved 


in the Arabic tranſlations; though the ori- 
ginals are irrecoverably loſt? No language, 
not even the Grecian, after the conqueſts 


of Alexander, had ever ſo extenſive a ſpread 
as the Arabic after the victories of Maho- 
met. But I forbear to enlarge on a ſub- 


ject well known; to you all; nor will I re- 
mind you of the utility of oriental learning 


in the interpretation of Sexipture ; it being 
acknowledged, that the beſt commentators 


either of antient or modern times, from St. 
Jerome to the preſent Biſhop of London, are 


thoſe, who Dare; been the e converſant 


wane Hebrew, the other ſiſter tongues. 
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46 Ir is a work, worthy of the attention „ 
all the Univerſities in Europe, to undertake 
the tranſlation of the oriental manuſeripts 
which we are at preſent poſſeſſed of. We 
have hundreds of volumes in our Engliſi 
lübraries; France, Holland, Italy have many; 
* the library of the Eſcurial alone, if we 
may judge from the catalogues which have 
por. lately publiſhed, would afnply reward 
all our pains. Men ſkilled in theſe lan- 
guages ſhould be invited from every quarter, 
formed into a kind of ſociety, and employed 
for life, under the direction of proper per- 
ſons, in the drudgery of tranſlation. No- 
thing worth notice in this way, can be ex- 
pected from the detached labours of a few 
Profeſſors of Hebrew or Arabie; men f 
liberal education cannot readily be brought 
to undertake ſuch a taſk; and if they could, 
the matter may be effected at 4 much-cafier 
- expence by the Iabours of inferior perſons. 
What would be an adequate reward for 
three or four, needy Turks or - Perſians, 
would not be a proper ſtipend for one man 
of letters, who ſhould be obliged annually 
to produce the fruits of his unremitted dili · 
gence. But without entering into the par- 
E manner of —— this deſign, 
24 © T can- 
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Rane help being of opinion, that an in- 
Aitution eftablifhed at Cambridge, for the expreſs 
purpoſe of tranſlating and publiſhing Oriental 
Mamſcripts, would redound to the credit of 
the Univerſity; and tend to put the learned 
world in poſſeſſion of a very valuable part 
of literature, of which at ae have 


but a very imperfect knowledge. There is 


no reaſon to be alarmed at the difficulty of 
this undertaking, when we conſider, hat 


the great Induſtry of Doctor Kennicot has 


effected in collating the Hebrew manuſcripts 
of the Old Teſtament; for if the ability of 
one man can do ſo much, hat might not 


be expected from the joint abilities of a ſo- 


l gf: men united into a body, for = 
ng er me Spy 
FT 
0 an nene Fre FRO bor this 
purpoſe of tranſlating ſuch Oriental manu- 
_ fcripts as are already to be met with in 


Europe, is but a part of the plan; men 


ſhould be ſent abroad into Perſia, India, 
China, into every country of the Globe 
where there are Manuſcripts of any Anti- 
quity, in order to collect them; for it is a 
mortifying reflection, that we know very 
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eſpecially when there is a probability, that 
we might know more. The mouldering 
hand of time has, indeed, defaced ſome of 
the moſt precious monuments of antiquity; 
and thoſe few which might have eſcaped the 
natural viciſſitudes of human things, have 
been utterly deſtroyed by the deſolation of 
unnatural war. The peſtilent ambition of 
a few bad men, has left us in a ſtate of irre- 
mediable ignorance, I fear, concerning the 
mutual dependencies of different nations, 
the primeval population of the globe, and 
the intellectual improvement of the human 
race. Vet, much remains to be done. Eu- 
rope is but lately emerged from a long Bar- 
bariſm; and there may be countries in Aſia, 
which have never experienced any interrup- 
tion in the n uy arts, or gin PN 

go er e euer © e i 51 
ah to the Moſaic been hs 
5 earth has been peopled from that 
ſmall remnant of mankind, which eſcaped 
the univerſal deluge. But whether we ſup- 
poſe the ſeveral migrations to have taken 
place from the confines of Mount Ararat in 
Armenia, where the Ark reſted; or the 
m_ of Shinar, where: Babel was built; 
| ſtill 


＋ HE 2 LE 


till it is probable, that as many colonies 
would go Eaſtward, as Weſtward; in ſearch 
of ſettlements.” This, I ſay, ſeems very 
probable; yet all the antient hiſtories, which 
we are acquainted with, reſpect the tranſ- 
actions of the human ſpecies, to the weſt- 
ward of Armenia and Shinar. By caſting 
an eye on a globe, or a map of the world, 


we ſhall be convinced of the truth of this | 


obſervation. Of the Medes, Aſſyrians, Per- 
fians, Egyptians, Arabians, Greeks, Ro- 
mans, and other Weſtern nations, we have 
accounts more or leſs full and authentic; 


but concerning the various colonies which, 


in proceſs of time, after eee Deluge, tra- 
verſed the plains of Aſia from the Indus to 
the Ganges, from the Irons to the extre- 
mity of China, Tartary, and Japan, pro- 
fane hiſtory is wholly filent; or ſpeaks with 


extreme diffidence and uncertainty. There 


can no poſſible reaſon, I think, be aſſigned 
why the deſcendants of Noah'ſhould have 
all gone in one direction; for the part of 
the globe to the eaſt of the ſettlement of 
Noah and his family after the flood, was 
peopled in all likelihood as ſoon as that g 
the weſt. Arts and Sciences have been as 
e cultivated, and the conteſts for 
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power may have been as ſharp, and may 


have produced as many great Monarehies 


ee the inhabitants of the eaſtern por- 


— ee. ee alin 1 


* 


e INE . 20. * Ad 1 


. 455 rio, Medoque tulit moderamina Mele” tf 
Subjecit Per ſen Macedo ee & . . 
A! Romani. ry | 147 ma | ty 


I heſe, lines of lande — a . 


dium of all the antient hiſtory, which the 
Greeks and Romans, and we, through them 


K 
N 


have had any account of; but we have good 


reaſon to believe, that could the ſynchronous 
hiſtories of Indoſtan, Thibet, Siam, and 


China be obtained; they would be well wor- 


thy of our attention. For if a ſkill in ma- 
nufactures be a ſign of civilization, we know 
from various authorities, that the Indians 
and Chineſe were as much ſuperior to the 
moſt antient nations of the weſtern world, 
in the Arts of dying, japanning, weaving 
of ſilk, and linen, and other trades, as they 
are at preſent to us. And if we may be 
allowed to draw any concluſions from the 
immenſe buildings now exiſting, and from 
0 inne of the inscriptions, which can be 


inter- 


4 . 
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mate on ſeveral af the Choultrys and 
Pagodas, I think it may ſafely be pronoune- 


ed, that no part of the world has more 
marks of antiquity for Arts, Sciences, and 


Civilization, than the Peninſula of n 
1 the Ganger to W Comorin 4. aan 


" WS y 
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"all chen that ao &f 3 


Nile and the Arabian Gulf, went into India, 
ever penetrated as far as the Ganges; and 
that thoſe who did reach it were unlearned, 

and little fitted for writing the hiſtory of a 
country. He might perhaps as juſtly have 
ſaid, that the views of merchants in all ages 
and countries center in the ſame point, the 
acquiſition of wealth; and this not being 
generally to be obtained without much 


trouble, anxiety, and riſk, it ought not per- 


haps: to be expected of them, that they 
ſhould employ either their induſtry, or their 


fortune in clearing up, for the ſatisfaction 


of Philoſophers, points of no great conſe- 
quence to their commerce. The zeal with 
which. European merchants have endea- 
voured to extend their traffic, and European 
miſſionaries to propagate their religion, has 
S dert Pilot Tran: 2712. U 
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chavta: © his time, who, by ſailing up the 
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for the laſt two or three centuries brought 
us in a ſmall degree acquainted: with the 


Eaſt; but it is ſtill, in a great meaſure, a 


terra incognita, with reſpect to it's natural 
and civil hiſtory. And the means indeed of 


future information muſt be utterly deſtroy- 8 
ed, if other religious miſſionaries reſemble 


ſuch as lately were met with in the province 
of Napal, who made it their boaſt, that they 


had burnt three thouſand manuſcripts. A 


Joſs this much to be-regretted! ſince there 
are many manuſcripts to be found amongſt 
the inhabitants of Napal, which treat of the 
hiſtory of India, going back above three 


thouſand years; they are ſaid to be written 
in the Nagri language, which is thought to 


be the original language of India, and older 


” than the Shanſcritta l. The ingenious Ac- 


count, which has been publiſhed of the 
Kingdom of Thibet +, is far from ſatisfy- 
ing our curioſity; it ſerves rather to excite 
our warmeſt. wiſhes, that proper perſons 
might be ſent into that country, and every 
other part of the eaſt, for the purpoſe of in- 
veſtigating the antient and modern hiſtory 


of the nations, which inhabit ſo conliders 


able a part of the can een 


® Philoſ. Tranſ. 1770. p. 441. T Ibid. 1776. P- f 
7 N 20 
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5 To men whoſe minds are chained to the 
earth by the ſordid purſuits: of Wealth, or 
the empty ones of Ambition; who are dns 
bilitated by ſenſual pleaſure, - or rendered 
torpid to every arduous exertion. by habitual 
inactivity; who, unconſcious of it's ĩimport- 
ance, fritter away this ſhort period of exiſt - 


ence: in a frivolous attention to trivial con- 
cerns; in a ſlaviſn ſubſerviency to the uni- 


form prej udices of the age or country, in 


which they happen to be born; to men of 


this complexion every attempt to anveſtigate 
the nature of this earth or the hiſtory of it's 
inhabitants will appear a chimerical under- 
taking, originating in idle ſpeculation, and 
terminating in uſeleſs conjecture. But not» 
withſtanding the indifference which many 
men feel reſpecting every intellectual ac- 
compliſnment, which happens not to fall in 
with their particular mode of ſtudy, or ap- 


prehenſion, I doubt not, but there are many 
of a contrary turn, who would zealouſſy 


ſacrifice their health, riches, and repoſe; in 
ſupport of any liberal and enlarged: plan; 
which might be concerted for bringing us 


acquainted: with the e e ere | 
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Wu habe been accuſtomed from our in- 
fancy, to conſider the hiſtories which have 
been tranſmitted down to us from the 


Greeks, as being the undoubted records of 


real tranſactions; yet a Gentleman well 
ſkilled in the oriental languages, has lately 


vrhich treat of the ſame period of time with 
the Grecian, there is not a © veſtige to be 
diſcovered of the famous battles of Mara. 
thon, Thermopylæ, Salamis, Platza, or 
Mycale; no mention of the great Cyrus; 
nor of any king of Perſia, who, i In the events 
of bis reign, can apparently be forced into 
a ſimilitude: In ſhort, from every reſearch 
which he has had an po of mak- 
ing, he is of opinion, that there is nearly 
as much reſemblance between the annals of 


England and Japan, as between the Euro- 


pean and Aſiatic relations of the ſame em- 


pire during the ſame period . — It is an 


ealy matter to accuſe this author of great 
eredulity; to ridicule his reſearches into 
oriental literature, and haſtily to condemn 
in the groſs all Perſian hiſtorians as mere 
Romancers, when put in competition with 
the venerable writers of antient Greece; but 


” Richardſon? « Differ, on the Languages, &c, of Eaſtern 
Nations, an 
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the matter to be thoroughly ſifted; he will 


both ſides of the queſtion, by the rules of 
ſound criticiſm z and, for this end, he will 


be deſirous of ſeeing good tranſlations of the 


Perſian, books, that the learned 


28 general my an a ſituation o 


| hen their me. ee e e et 
(ein ant 1 ie 44:35 Jo egal 
Tur writings of Moſes ws hitherto, been 

| conſidered, as the oldeſt in the world; but, 
in the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 


we are told of a curious hiſtorꝝ of India 
compoſed four thouſand years ago, and fram 
thence tracing. mankind, upwards through 


ſeveral millions of years. This, and all the 
reſt that is delivered concerning the great 


antiquity of the annals, of India, you and 4 


may probably be diſpoſed to conſider. as a 


mere fable; but there are many, neither 


Prenigste in their mam, nor ee 
talents, 
for the things 58 Motte.” that. we. have, 
and they may conſider the Indian annals 
delivered down by the antient Bramins, to 
be as authentic, as thoſe of the Bible; at 


1 they will be perplexed wth an, une 
Scep- 


— 


ſuſpend his judgment, till he has examined 
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Sceptieiſm, from which nothing but a fur 
ther examination into the Indian writings 
ean free them. God forbid; that the ſeareli 
of truth ſhould be diſcotiraged for fear of 
it's conſequences! the conſequences of truth 
may be ſubverſive of ſyſtems of ſuperſtition ; 
but they never can be injurious'to the rights, 
or well Founded expectations of the humari 
race. We believe the Scriptures, and our 
hopes of eternal life are built on their truth; 
but we truſt, that no faith canibe aecept- 
able to God, which is not grounded on rea- 
ſon; and as reaſonable beings we wiſh' not 
to entertain any hopes, the foundations of 
which can be ſhaken by the moſt rigid 1 in- 
quiry into the Warp of ang 97911, 


* 


111 n 


Bor the antiquity 67 the Indlats annals 
is not the only cireumſtanee which ſeems to 
militate againſt the Moſaic hiſtory; we are 
told, chat the Gentoo ſcriptures make no 
mention of the deluge; and that the Bra- 
mins affirm, that the Deluge never took 
place in Indoſtan *. Now, I look upon the 
deluge to be a circumſtance of ſuch a ſin- 
gular nature, that, ſuppoſing it to have 
happened, the memory of it could 11 


cee of Gentoo _ Pref. p. 33. 
H hare 


have been extinguiſhed amongſt the genes 
rality of the nations, which inhabit the 
earth. It is not, according to the moſt re- 
ceived chronology, much above four thou- 
ſand years ſince that great event took place; 


and if any individual had the means of trae- 


ing back his pedigree through leſs, perhaps, 
than 14e generations, he would find either 


Shem, or Ham, or Japhet to have been his 


great progenitor. It is very poſſible for a 
tradition, which has paſſed througli ſo mauy 
hands, to have been much altered; yet the 
tradition of fo ſignal a calamity, as the de- 
ſtruction of the human race by a deluge; 
could not, I conceive; have been wholly: loſt; 
except perhaps amongſt a few nations utz 
terly buried in Barbariſm. And, in fact, 


learned men “ have abundantly proved, that 


a tradition concerning a deluge has prevailed 


in every quarter of the globe; not only 
amongſt the Romans, Greeians, Egyptians, 


Babylonians, Perſians, .” Scythians; but 


amongſt the Iroquois, Mexicans, Braſilians, 


. Peruvians and other nations of America; 


. The curious [LAY Salt fed = a good colleQion of he 

principal Heathen Accounts of the Flood, in Catcort's Trea- 

tiſe on the Deluge, p. 98. See alſo Grotius de Verita.: C. 

Rel.; 3 and, above all, the moſt learhed and ingepious. Work 

of my TP — Bryant's Mychology. y. 3 
An 
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navigators to the Southern Hemiſphere, that 
the inhabitants of Otaheita being aſked con- 
cerning their origin, ſimply, anſwered, that 
their ſupreme God a long time ago, bei: ü 
angry, dragged the earth through the ſea, 
and their Iſland, being broken off was pre- 
ſerved. .Now if a tradition concerning a 
deluge has prevailed in almoſt every part of 
the globe, except in India and China, (for 
ſame add China likewiſe) may it not be a 
reaſon for us to heſitate n little, till we 
know more of thoſe countries, before we 
Poſitively afficm,, that they have no ſuch 
tradition, eſpecially when there is a diverſity 
of teſtimony upon the ſubject? For it de- 

ſerves to be remarked, that What is ſaid in 
the preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, 
relative to the want of a tradition concern - 
ing a deluge in the Gentoo Shaſters (or 
Scriptures) is--contradited »by an author, 
vbho lived in India, and wrote his Account 

of the Sect of the Banians about 1 5 years 

ago; for he expreſſly ſays; that he made his 

collections, by the help of interpreters, from 
* the Shaſter; and he has the following 5 
words: — as if the worid needed cleanſing 

or __ defilement and 


e there cam 
a flood 


— 


a flood, that covered all nations in the? 
depths —and ſa concluded the firſt age of, 
the world according to the tradition of the 
Banians . As to China, there are alſo 
different aceounts; ſome affirming; that the 


Chineſe have a tradition concerning the de- 
luge · x; others denying that they have any: 


but, as many are of — n 5 


tainty of the Chineſe 'annak 
ried up to a period antecedent. 


ade des 


luge §, have we not eee to expect; 
that a more minute inveſtigation of the 


hiſtory of that people will tend to\remove. 


the difficulties which many labour under in 
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aſs vel ple, in Sinarum "his Loh 
ingwai. 1 CouplerPrefacad Tab. Chin. Lin 
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z Parit 1576. The letterd indeed of De dad prefixed to 
the Hiſtoire generale de la Chine, carry the Origin of the 


neſe ta an Ara ot confiſtent with the Hebrew Chropa- 
085 bat tam Genrly* conformable to that of the Septuagint. 
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their attempts to derive all the ue ns 
cies ne one common annid tn 
ves KNOW, — au Wok: updir aha Ace 
count of an-univerfal deluge as a mere fable; 
and hold the idea of all mankind having 
originated from a common ſtock, r 
you ſuppoſe that ſtock to have been Adam, 
or Noah, as very unphiloſophical: This is 
not a place to combat their philoſophy; but 
ſurely it is no trifling proof of the Novelty 
of the human race upon the ſurface of the 
earth, that no part of antient hiſtory, which 
deſerves credit, reaches, according to the 
opinion of Varro the moſt learned of the 
Romans, beyond the firſt Olympiad. The 
annals, indeed, of India and China ſeem to 
form an odjection to this obſervation; but 
future examination, will, probably, ſhew it 
to be an objection of no weight. The 
Chaldeans formerly boaſted, as the Indians 
and Chineſe do now, of their great Anti- 
quity; and were ſaid to have kept aſtrono- 
mical obſervations for four hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand years: but when Ariſtotle 
intreated Calliſtnenes to inquire into the 
antiquity of the Chaldeans, he received for 
anſwer, that,” upon 5 taking of. s 
118115 — : | 25 
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by Alexander, he could not find- that aha 
- were poſſeſſed of any obſervations which 
reached above 1903 years backwards “. Now 
Babylon was taken by Alexander 331 years 
before Chriſt ; which number, being added 
to the forier, ven 2234 years before 
Chriſt, for the utmoſt known limit of Ba- 
byloniſh antiquity; and this number falls, 
upon the moſt moderate computation, above 
one hundred years — * the æra * 
„ . £08 3 oY, 


Ir than 00 f mould be ily to Ty in 
the hiſtories of the Eaſtern nations as cer- 
tain traditions concerning a deluge, and as 
certain proofs of the invalidity of their pre- 
tenſions to any great antiquity, as are con- 
feſſedly to be met with in every other quar- 
ter of the globe, ſhould we not have great 
reaſon to acquieſce in the account given by 
Moſes of the deluge, and the ſubſequent 
ſpreading of the deſcendants of Noah over 
all the Earth, notwithſtanding the difficul- 
ties which may attend our endeavours to 
explain the manner in which the deluge πꝗꝛw 
effected, or the doubts which ſome have 
ſuggeſted concerning it's having ever, taken 85 
ter wi Sagan Voſſus de Etat Mundi, Cap. u. Cp 
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place from their [not being able to diſcover 
wy NON Ve wr in 1 273; ee 
Ws had Beem tight vy Woodward, Und 
: orhivs; to look upon 'the ſhells and other 

exavite of fiſhes; Which are found in'moſt 
mountainous countries, as ' unequivocal 
marks of a deluge ; and to conſider the im- 
— of plants, which are met with far 

neath the fatface of the earth in many 
mines, eſpecially in thoſe of coal, as proofs 
of the plants themfelves being buried there 
by the deluge; but alt theſe, and other ſimi- 
te-conchafions are now to be abandoned; 
for lit is the opinion not of a ſhallow! dab- 
bler in the Science of nature, but of the 
great Linnæus himſelf, that whatever marks 
there may be of a flow and almoſt inſenſible 
converſion of ſea into dry land, there are 
none of a deluge any where to be found. 
Catachſmi uni verſalis certa riueru ego nondum 
2 puonſſne . vunus aan veran 
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lem Naturz, T Int p. 5. LW * F 
this opinion, will- givets quotation from a modern work 
95 gf * credit, without entering deeper into a queſtion of 

con- 
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- Lam far from ſuhſcribingato this opi- 
nion; but were it even admitted to be true, 
vou will probably think, that an univerſal 
tradition concerning a deluge is a more er- 
tain proof of the fact, than the hypotlhieſis 
of a natural iſtocian-can.che-of to dhe 
br e e BRE IO d ain 
i 203 10 2159 N o eaiij,ννẽj˖ Iewoval 
1 Bur beſides the univenſality. of. the: tradz> 
tion: concerning 2'deluge,,- ich A: mate 
minute acquaintance with the general ihiſ- 
tory of mankind would. probably eſtabliſi 
other proofs of a commim Origin might ihe 
expected from the inquiry. The deſcend 
ants af Noah probably: lived together as ont 
family after eee eee 
———— Ne- 7 CR NI 
$89 FORE 46 165 reg fig, 21 as be Jl 4 { 
aer & terre; wh FFD bas j- 25 Pc re 1 oit etre 
In untverſel: ie? ara v1 ſont ni 
numens. cternels de ſon. | ' 

1 par. M. D*Argenville, To 1. penn 
Pa bad den (gs ee. 
3 may be urged a Ge wa e, dieb EAT 


as; . 15 teſtacea iſta & 
rr Lene 20 00 pid pervenerint, 
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of new habitationt; but whilſt they remain 

ed united as one body, they would have 
many cuſtoms civil and l in com- 
mon 3 would be acquainted with the make 
and application of many inſtruments, mili- 
tary and œconomical; and. this degree and 
kind of knowledge would accompany the 
ſeveral colonies into every part of the globe; 
ſo that one might reaſonably enough expect, 
thar'all nations, at leaſt, in their infancy, 
would have ſome agreement in things of 
Britain ſhould in the courſe af two or three 
_ thouſand'years ſink into that ſtate of Bar- 
batiſin, in which Cæſar found it; yet it is 
probable, that from a ſimilarity of cuſtoms 
then ſubſiſting in Britain, and America, a 
Philoſopher might inbeſtigate 4 commen 
Origin. You- would not allow me time to 
enlarge upon ſeveral cuſtoms, which were 
very general, and are too, ſingular to have 
ſprung from any cummon neceſſity» of man- 
Find; ſuch as the Olive branch being a 
ſignal of peace, not only amongſt Greeks 
and Romans, but likewiſe amongſt the Al- 
pine nations, who met Hannibal in his 
paſſage; amongſt the Americans, who ad- 
e 1 8 dreſſed 


wentioned ey Dampier; and among the 
by our late navigators. — ſacrifices, 
1 cuttings in the fleſh at fa: 

ding of trumpets, &c. during 
— libations of milk, wine, &c. before 
meals, and many other cuſtoms might be 
mentioned; and a further inveſtigation may 
— had almoſt 


Add to this ——— obſ 


able in the ſpears, helmets, — | 
jure? many other inromens of che G Greeks, 


CSMePNaing. 


landers, — ar ad —— — 
nations; and we may Pon be induced to 

85 2 that this —_— of cuſtoms and in- 
Fruments 2 k nations very diſtant in 

| reſpects e 

The Prefident = 5 — 1 2 ithiog t 
t ſexes by different garbs, the aifinguitding perſons 

| — with high dignities by peculiar exterior ornaments, 

aud. the keeping ſolemn feſtivals an particular occaſions, to 
ave been cuſtoms. common to all ages and countries, and 
that they are proofs of all men having ſprung from one 
* Goguet's Orig. of Laws, Vol. I. p. 329. Eng. Tran. 
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pare n — Githeins rr 5 
man rare. N — AGIEIPOR 
mention a few cuſtoms, which: were wholly 
tha ſamt amongſt: people "res eg 
from each+other; as: the Egyptians and Fe 
ruviads. 5 n Alia to 'rnoiredt viii 
od cgi ecno fn 12510 vA bas lar 
VT moſf antient templta of. the Egyp- 
—— —— 
SIdo 2qrdV io: iba ch 2lrl$-©3 "oy 
(ne Pr we 
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nel ithe 


prick — Bee -vidhns] 
or banwbi: d eg ve ow Dios ; 8no072677 
nx Egyptians held the ine (that 
pen ALA Ta 2 


higheſt veneration; the Peruvians built a 
temple to the taibow'; Pathtec it "image 
on the walls of the temple; and celebrated 
it's appearance by elapping 5-of hands, and 
other marks of feſtivity. Their kings, more- 
erz had a rr * _ 
19131 4 ed 
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bably af che lapſe of our firit parents, and 
ol thelpueſervation of Noa. Hiro net 


bes aue a 8 1110 100 fh ar E. 


it's guardians. 

afl nb o Hiebe as: ton mail 
Fur Egyptians divided; the zodiac int 
twelye parts; the Perumians did the ſume: 
ant uſetl the ſame year with the Egyptians. 
0 RSI 28 161 ot ouÞ gieg oviet ifgimiadot: 2 
Fun Egyptian priefis; before the telcbra- 
nſe commabial: abſtinence,” to chathe, and 40 
faſt ; the! Pernvian/ e ra to 
ſimilar injunctions. hes 
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he three parts, into which Bgypt was di- 
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college of mirgins data 19 the tn fe 


af doit whithr they offeresd/to:the quean t 
heaven; at their principal ſalar feſtivals 
called: Nam and tua, the Peruvian women | 
wvidtloclamers ens to e ade yd 
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nance of religion; the Peruvians made a 
ſimilar diviſion of their territory, and dedi- 
cated one part out of three to the Sun; and, 
e revenue ariſing from that part, 
orted the prieſts: of the Sun, and 

the whole of; their religious eftabliſument *. 
eriRgivit N 2 47 


1. AM not here undertaking 10 derive the 


ewe that an accufate attention to the 
cuſtoms of mankind in different parts of the 
globe might ſerve es ſo for at mute 


ceive with leſs 3 — n men 
dhew;: the Mofaic relation of mm; 
WM RICA wech we per 
12 1 ui 1815 
Tax diſcoveries, relative to the 
phy of the Globe, which have been made 
by Britiſh navigators, under the auſpices of 
his Majeſty, will ever be remembered to his 
honour. But navigators, though animated 
by the ſpirit of enterpriſe, and poſſeſſed of 
the moft enlarged underſtandings, have ſel- 
om any favourable: opportunity. of becom- 


'. 'Compare wit ere with the Hiſt of Peri 
N de la Vega. 5 ; Y, 5 
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ing acquainted with the civil and religious 
uſtoins, oral traditions, and written hiſto- 
ries of the nations, which they may happen 
to meet with. Information of this Kind, 
ſuch as one would wiſh to rely on, cannot 
eee IS er ang 
familiar intercourſe with the iu abitants. of 
N e banag 92 06356 
| - IOC ane bt. wot 
. the! fabjeſd i is "al In 
3 already wearied out your attention; 
the ſum of what I would advance is this 
that a tranſlation of the chief eee 
nuſcripts, and an examinatior 
| ern o cv ſtate 1 


would greatly contribute — == 


our knowledge of the Natural Hiſtory of 
| the Globe, and of the Civil Hiſtory. of the 
human Species; and, in particular, it wou 
I verily truſt, tend to remove many of the 
difficulties; which have been conceived 
againſt the Authority of Moſes, from the 
ſuppoſed high antiquity of the eaſtern hiſto» 
ries, and their ſilence Foncermung a deluge. 


As to the 1 means of accompliſhing this 
end, * might be pointed out with great 
: faculty: 
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facility. A ſmall ſociety! of proper perſons, 
part of whom Ihould be employed at home 
in truullating. and the other part in travel - 
ing to collect materials, would complete 
the buſineſs in half a century. The public 
Experice, attending the maintenance of ſuch 
a ſociety, would be but as a drop in the 
ocean, compared with what is annually ex- 
pended for leſs beneficial purpoſes; but, 
without increaſing: the public buidens, by 
recurring to Parliamentary liberality, we 
neod — no far —— from Royal 

ence, or private benefaction, fach 
aids; as when added to other reſources, 
which" the Univerſity: has a proſpect of 


bay poſſeſſing, would be fufficient 2 
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ſubject ; when it is conſidertd that 
a body of Cletgy; and that 
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| — theauſpi 0 Wenne daun 
hulls zeal in Ne Science can be 
exceeded by nothing but his ability, a So- 
ciety has been inſtituted at Calcutta for the 
advancement of Afatit Ziterature, It would 
be an impertinent attempt to endeavour to 
foretel the many advantages which may be 
derived to Natural and Civil Hiſtory, to 
Languages, Arts, and Sciences in general, 
from the future exertions of this Society; 
T have great pleaſure; however, in aſſuring 
the Reader that 2 Tradition concerning a de 
* dots certainly fub/if in Indoftan. Sir . 
es, to whom I recommended the inquiry, 
Jad had the goodneſs to inform me, that he 
has learned the ſacred language of the coun- 
try, and that in their oldeft Mythological 
books there is ſuch an account of the deluge, 
as correſponds ſufficiently with that of Mo- 
ſes. I look upon this to be a valuable piece 
of information; nor can it's importance be 
invalidated; unleſs it can be ſnewin that the 
teſtimony of Moſes, and the teſtimony of 
the antient Indian writers, are both of them 
derived from a common ſource, and that 
e fabulous one. Sf "y6 e r 
IVR BE Tazze 
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Tune are, and there probably ever will 
be, great difficulties in explaining the man- 
ner in which the deluge was brought about; 
but the univerſality of the tradition-concern« 
ing it, and the multitude of rites inſtituted 

by the antient inhabitants of every quarter 
of the globe in commemoration of it; joined 
to the recent origin of empires and arts; and 
the paucity of mankind now ſubſiſting on 
the earth; give a preponderance to the opi- 
nĩons of thoſe who think, that the irregular 
appearance of the earth, and the remains of 
vegetable and of marine productions, which 
are found on it's ſurface or buried in it's 
bowels, are ſufficient proofs of the fact. 
Philoſophers have ſome difficulty in recon- 
ciling natural appearances with the Moſaic 
relation of the creation and the deluge, but 
the hiſtory of the human race TOY = | 

of 1 globe re . n both. 


Anme tha St of," or clita the dug 
introduced into the appearance of the adja- 
cent grounds, by the inundation. even of a 
large river, and contemplated the different 
layers of ſtones, gravel, ſand, and vegetable 
ſoil, which, being brought down from the 
mountains by the violence of the ſtream; 
SEAT 1 have 
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| fited with more or leſs uni- 


| formity bee as the waters have had a 


free and direct, or an obſtructed and angu- 
lar courſe, will find no great difficulty in en- 
larging his ideas till he forms ſome, though 
till a very (inadequate; conception of the 
changes made in the appearance of the earth 


by the waters of the univerſal deluge. Theſe 
overſpreading to a great depth the ſurface - 


of the earth, fluctuating with incredible vio- 
lence in various directions, ruſhing in tre- 
mendous cataracts from the chaſms of 
mountains, burying promiſcuouſly in un- 
fathomable whirlpools minerals, and vege- 
tables, terreſtrial and aquatic animals, or 
diſpoſing them horizontally on immenſe 
plains. with aſtoniſhing regularity,” muſt 
have much changed univerſally the outward 
face of the globe, and in many parts have 


affected to a great diſtance it's internal con- 
ſtruction. To theſe and fimilar effects of a 


mere Inundation we ought, probably, to 
add, in acquiring a proper notion of the 
deluge, the effects of earthquakes, by which 
many parts of the preſent ſurface of the 
earth were raiſed, there is reaſon to believe, 


from N 3 of the ocean, eee 
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forms at the time of — when: th 


DAS of * great deep were broten up-. 
nt do us Po inn £18 $543 

en is Benſon; it as ſaid, to believe that 
car thquakes (proceeding from ſubterraneous 
fires} were inſtrumental in —— the de- 
luge; for though the ſhells, and other re- 
| licks of marine animals, which-are found 
in many parts of the earth, might be ac- 
counted for from a mere inundation of the 
waters of the ocean; yet thoſe. which are 
imbedded in ſuch limeſtone and marble 
ſtrata as are ſituated either far beneath the 
ſurface af the earth, or elevated far above 
it, in mountainous countries, were, pro- 
bably, ak and /ved and died in the 
very beds wherein they ate. found: The 
primitive ſtate of the earth ſeems to have 
been totally metamorphoſed by the firſt con- 
vulſion of nature, at the time of the deluge; 0 
it's rate broken, and thrown into every 
poſſible degree of confuſion and diſorder. 
Thus, thoſe mighty eminences the Alps; the 
Andes, the Pyrenean mountains, &c. were 
brought from beneath the great deep the 
ſea retired from thoſe vaſt tracts of land, 
the continents became fathomleſs; envis 


roned with craggy rocks, cliffs, and .impenc 


2 : „ 
9 > + 
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| {by and it's bottom ſpread over wit 5 


mountains and vallies like the land 


have made this quotation from one ok-the 


moſt rational and ingenious. books that has 


ever been written on the original ſtate and 


formation of the earth; but I do not cer- 
tainly know'who firſt Advanced the notion 


of our preſent continent haying l de the 
bottom of the antediluvian ocean. Gert 8. 4 


e bug cool ee WEI fs 


18 Mx. KI, in the Philoſophical Tran 


actions for 1767; amorizſt! other i ingenious 


obſervations makes the following one 


* Originally Almighty God created this 


earth with ſea and land in the ſame propor- 
tion as they now remain; and it continued 
in that ſtate for many ages, during which 

the bottom of the ſea became covered with | 
ſhells and various heterogeneous bodies; g 
and from the firſt of it's creation there were 
alſo: many ſubterraneous fires found within 
the bowels of the earth; and that at the 
appointed time theſe fires burſting forth at 
once with: great violence under the ſea, raif : 


ed up the bottom of the ocean ſo as to pour 
out the water over the face of what was be- 


Ae a nts 1 S 


* Whitchorl's Inquiry ints/the Stats and redet 
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fore dry land, which by that means became 
ſea, and has, perhaps, continued fo ever 
ſince, as that which was before the flood the 
bottom of the ſea, probably, from that time 
Has continued to r e and ee 5 


A Tralian uri er - publiſhed a book: 
Venice in 1740, in which he maintained 
that mountains had been raiſed from the 
ſea by ſubterraneous fires; and had carried 
with them the ſhells of fiſhes, and other 
marine bodies uſually en at ee 
e 10 
* Tur VETEN« 16. Kb dr he ER 
ter, publiſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions +, and dated from Hull in the 
year 1700, expreſſes himfclf in the follow- 
ing terms My notion of the antedilu- 
vian world is, that it had an external ſea 
as well as land, and mountains, e 
Hock, yy fruitful fields; and plains; that 
It was about the bigneſs our earth is at pre- 
ſent of; and that when God had a mind for 
6 the wickedneſs of the inhabitants a 


We r che 6 trovano fol 
Monti. Cy AED. . ; 
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therein to deſtroy the ſame by b he 
broke the foundations and ſubterraneous 
and pillars thereof with moſt dread- 
fol earthquakes, and cauſed the fame to be 
for the moſt part if -not-wholly: ſwallowed 
up and entry by the ſeas that we now 
have, and that this earth of ours did then 
riſe out of the bottom of the antediluvian 
fea in it's room; juſt as many iſlands are 
ſwallowed" up and others thruſt up in their 
ſtead. And thus it comes to paſs, that we 
find ſhells, &c. lodged in fone, rocks, 
montithins,quarries and pitts over our whole 
earth; for it was then the proper place for 
tliem to bree ee 


m nn . 


n A, Hooke's Diſcourſe of 8 

which was written about the year 1688, 
there is mention made of the bottom of the 

ſea having been raiſed by ſubterraneous fires; 
and he accounts for the ſhells which are 
found on mountains from that principle, 
and thinks it not improbable that earth- 
quakes were inſtrumental in occaſianing the 
deluge — ** "This: Alps and divers other 
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ſniells may have been heretofore raiſed up 

from the bottom of the ſea—it is not impro- 

bable but in the flood of Noah, the Omni- 

| potent might make uſe of this mes ns _ wn 5 
quakes] to eas that Sieg effect. K 


+ 
WA os * 2 * 


Turks ig 5 allies. in ſo 1 lg which 
Fore, may think countenances the notion of 
the antient Continent having. been;changed 

into the preſent ſea; whilſt others will be 
Kay opinion that when he ſays, God at the 
time of the deluge changed the Continent. into 
Na, ſo that all men were deſtroyed ; he ſim- 


ply meant to ſay, that all men were.drown-" 
ed in conſequence of the then Gantnent 
being overflowed-by, abe of hw de- 


luge f. . my 


% - T 
22 


po ns 3 this „e — — — 
before the reader a very curious. account of 


There is a diverſity of teſtimony on this ſubject; for 
ſome that no marine productions whatever are found 
on the tops of the Alps, &c. "he difficu ty may, probably, 

| 35 by obferving that in mountainousicountries the 
mountains are of different heights, and-though the higheſt . 
mountains may be formed of granite, in which there are no 
ſhelts; yet the other mountains which have been formed in 
Krata non the granife may hay helles. 

; Fry * Diſcourſe on Earthquakes, p-. 324 and 328. 011 "S Par, 
7 ke, Sanagoar 2m men rriCan:, 5 1 0¹ {ty | 45 
u 8 Joſep. Antiq: Jud. l 3. | Dn 
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the primitive ſtate of the earth. and the 
ſubſequent deluge, taken, as it is ſaid, from 
the moſt antient annals of Athiopia. The 
paſſage is quoted in the Flora Saturniſans of 
Henckel (Paris Ed. 1760.) from the works 
of Rammazini, and is as follows — Natrat 
quidam ſapiens Abyſinus in antiquiſſimis 
5 Aibiopiæ annalibus deſcriptam eſſe hiſtoriam 
perditionis humani generis, et diſruptionis 
rotius terræ. In mundi ſcilicet primordiis 
fuiſſe terram multo acceptiorem, quam nunc 
eſt, ac clo proximiorem, perfecte rotundam, 
fine montibus, ac vallibis, totum tamen intus 
cavernoſam,” ad inſtar ſpongiæ, homineſque 
in illa habitantes ac æthere puriſſimo gau- 
dentes jucundum ævum duxiſſe; terra ina- 

rata optimas fruges et fructus ferente. Cam 

autem poſt diuturnum feculorum fluxum, 
homines ſuperbia elati, a priſca illa honi- 
tate deſciviſſent, deos iratos terram adeo 
valide concuſſiſſe, ut major illius pars intra 
proprias cavernas deſederit, hoc pacto aquam 
in latebroſis receſſibus ante concluſam, ex- 
preſſam violenter fuiſſe, atque ita fontes, 
eee lacus, et mare iſum ortum duxiſſe, 
eam vero terræ portionem quz intra has 
— non decidiſſet, ſed reliqua elatior 


| ſtetiſſet, montium formam exhi buiſſe; 3 inſulas 
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porro et ſcopules in medio mare nihil aliud 


eſſe, niſi ſegmenta terræ cavernoſæ ab illo 
totius terrenæ mai, e en 29 ma 


1 Uv produced tbis curious ws "ra 
not merely as a proof of there having been 
a ſingular tradition of a deluge, ſubliſting 
amongſt the antient inhabitants of Æthio- 
pia; but to. ſhew how great a reſemblance 
it bears to the hypotheſis, which Burnet has 


__ adorned with all the elegance of. pure Lati- 


nity in his Tbenria Telluris, The primitive 
earth, according to Burnet, was round, 
without mountains, without valleys, with. 
out a ſea, built upon an abyſs of waters; 
by the falling of this cruſt of earth into the 
abyſs, the deluge was occafioned, a ſea, and 
mountains, and rocks, and iflands were 
formed. No words need be employed in 
ſhewing how all this coincides with the tra- 


dition of the Mthiopians Meet in 11 
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7 — give 1 me e much 3 to 5 
4 reputed an Enemy to free 1 inquiry in re- 
ow matters, or as capable of being ani- 
mated into any degree of perſonal malevo- 
lence 5 thoſe who differ from me in 
opinion, On the contrary, I look upon 
ee of private judgment, in every con- 
ern reſpecting God and ourſelyes, as ſupe- 
gier te dhe controul af human authority; 
e = 1 BOTH free diſquiſition, as 
ES 110 5 * n the ee 
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5 Hel 19 5 OS of, Rome, ſupport. e 
8 re religious ſyſtems. damping every 
7 f f The human ele to pry into the 
113 of their faith ; ; but never can it 
become a Chriſtian, to. be: afraid of. being , 


e e te faith that 4s 1 in Mun; nor nor 
yg Sr ES ro- 
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a Proteſtant, to be ſtudious of enveloping 
his religion in myſtery and ignorance; nor 
the church of England, to abandon that 

moderation, by which ſhe permits every in- 
dividual er 3 Fe veltt, ef qua 1 8 8 Bi 


dicere. 


Ir i not, Sir, without PE ie won 
that, under the influence of theſe opinions, 
I have prevailed upon myſelf to addreſs 
theſe letters to you ; and you will attribute 
to the ſame motive, my not having given 
you this trouble ſooner. I had moreover 
an expectation, that the taſk would have 
been undertaken by ſome perſon, capable of 
doing greater juſtice ' to the ſubje&, and 
more worthy of your attention. Perceiving 
however, that the two laſt chapters, the 
fifteenth in particular, of your very labori- 
ous and claſſical hiſtory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman empire, had made upon 
many an impreſſion not at all advantageous 
to Chriſtianity; and that the filence of 


others, of the Clergy eſpecially, began to be 


looked upon as an acquieſcence in what you 
had therein advanced; I have thought it 
my duty, with the utmoſt reſpect and good- 
| will towards you, to take tho- Iberty ſug- 


_ gefting 
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geſling to your conſideration, a few remarks 
upon ſome af the paſſages, which have been 
eſteemed, (whether you meant, that they 
ſhould be ſo eſteemed, or not) as powerfully 
militating againſt that revelation, which 
ſtill is to many, what it formerly was to the 
Greeks, Fookiſbneſs ; but which we deem to 
be true, -er Ae | 
e e _ ehe, 0 * 


8 ro the! inquiry Pia what t means 5 ChriC- 
tian faith obtained ſo remarkable a victory 
you rightly anſwer, By the evidence of the 
doctrine ĩtſelf, and the ruling providence of 
it's Author. But afterwards, in aſſigning 
for this aſtoniſhing event five ſecondary 
cauſes, derived from the paſſions of the hu- 
man heart and the general circumſtances of 
mankind, you ſeem to ſome to have inſi 
nuated, that Chriſtianity, like other Im- 
poſtures, might have made it's way in the 
ö world, though it's origin had bean as human 
as the means by which you ſuppoſe it was 
rn It is no wiſh or intention of mine, 
to faſten the odium of this inſinuation upon 
you; 1 ſhall ſimply endeavour to ſhew, that 
7 cauſes” * ee either —— 
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quate to the attainment of the end propoſ. 
ed; or that their efficiency, great as you 


„ 


imagine it, was derived from other princi- 

Ples than ee © pg wings eee 9 
to mention. 4 W DUETD W 

r 1 111 30 T6131. 87 nE e 

Vovn firſt duc is the ;nfloxible, a) | 

if you may uſe the expreſſion; the intolerant 

zeal of the Chriſtians, derived, it is true; 
from the Jewiſh religion, but purified from 
the narrow and unfocial ſpirit} which in- 
ſtead of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles 
ftom embracing the law. of Moſes. — Yes, 
Sir, we are agreed, that the zeal of the 
Ohriſtians was inflexible, either death, nor 


1 275 nor principa lities, non powers, nur things 


preſent; nar tungs to come, could bend it into 
a ſeparation: rom the love of God, : obich' was 
In Chrift Jeſus their Lord; it was an inflexi- 
ble obſtinacy, in not blaſpheming the name 
of Chriſt, which every where expoſed them 
to perſecution; and which even your ami- 
able and philoſophic Pliny thought proper, 
for want of other crimes, to puniſh with 
death in the Chriſtians of his province. 

We are agreed too, that the zeal of the 
»Ohriſtians was intolerant; for it denounced 

3 * 07 oo foul T5 man 
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bat, did evit; -of | the Jeu firſts; and alſo of the 
Gentilé; it would not: tolerate in Chriſtian 
worſhip; thoſe, who ſupplicated the: i image 
of Car whorbowed, down at xhe altars of 


Paganiſm, who mixed with the votaries of - 


| Venus, or wallowed a Ad of Baccha- 
alian feſtivals, s. ae 


N db N d an 83 N wm % 245 1 1 1 LW Ne -"> i 


vas ia though we are thus far agreed, with 
| relpe& tothe inflexibility and intol erance 
of: Chriſtian zcal; yet 38 to the f 


from which it was deriyed, we are 10th orh 
divided in opinion. You deduce it from the 


Jewiſh religion; I would refer it to a more 


adequate and a more ohvious ſource, a full 


perſuaſion of the truth of Chriſtianity. 


What think you that ĩt was a-zeal derived 
from the unſociable ſpirit of Judaiſm, which 


inſpired, Peter with courage to upbraid the 


whole people of the Jews in the very capital 
of Judea, with having delivered up Jai, 
with having denied him in the preſence of Pilate, 


- 208th having defired a murderer io be granted 


them in his fiead, with beving killed the. Prince | 


H lift? Was it from this principle, that the 
E . in conjunction with John, 


d, mob i» of | 
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have been ſuppoſed capable of miſleading; 
and whoſe reſentment tie might have de- 
ſpiſed,) but before the rulers and the elders 
and the ſeribes, the dread Tribunal of the 
Jjewiſh nation, and commanded by them to 
teach no more in the name of Jeſus ;-boldly 
anſwered, that they could not but ſpeak the 
things, which they had Jo and beard? — they 
bad ' feen with their eyes, they bad handled 
with their hands . wore e and no hu 
man juriſdiction could deter them from be- 
ing faithful witneſſes of what they had ſeen 
1 heard. Neue then Ps may — 4 
beni ct — — what af —. 
me a very inſufficient cauſe; and " the 
Jewifh rulers were ſo far from co 
as the ordinary effect of their religion, that 
they were exceedingly at à loſs how to ac 
count for it; — noto toben 22 "far the Bol 
neſt of Peter any 2 "ond, perre IN 4 


walled.” The ApotNes,: perde of. conſe- 
quenees, and regardleſs of every thing but 
truth, openly every where profeſſed em- 
ſebrex witneſſes of the ref rection of Ch 
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cked the Jews to the heart, bade the bouſe- 
' of pad know afſuredly, that God had made that 
_- _ wu "_ "me Sper bach: ieee 


1 MEAN note to kee theſe ns 
3 zeal, as direct proofs of the truth 
of Chxriſtianity; for every religion, nay, 

- every abſurd ſect of every religion, has had 
it '8 zcalots, who have not ſcrupled to main 
_ tain-their prineiples at the expence of their 
Bren gd we ought no more to infer the 
truth of Chriſtianity from the mere zeal of 
it's propagatora, than the truth of Maho- 
metaniſm from that of. a Turk. When a 
man ſuſſers himſelf to be edyered with in- 
amy. pillaged of his property, and-dragged 
at laſt to the block or the take, rather than 
give up his opinion; the proper inference 
is, not that his opinion is true, but that he 
believes it to be true; and a queſtion of 
one diſcuſſion immediately preſents itſelf, 
upon what foundation — he built his 
chez This is often an intricate inquiry, 
Dales in it a vaſt compaſs of human 
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— — bony: it tals do's expected, that 
he ſhould give an aſſent to our faith. In 
the caſe indeed of the Apoſtles, the inquiry 
would be much leſs perplexed; ſince it 

would briefly reſolve itſelf into this e- 

ther they were credible reporters: of. facts; 
which they themſelves profeſſed to have 
ſeen :—and it would teak eaſy matter to 8 
ſhew, that their zeal in atteſtiug what the, 
were certainly competent to judge of could 
not proceed from any alluring proſpect” 4 
worldly intereſt or ambition] or "Feds an . 
other: ; money than a love of truth 
| «7 . IE, nth. Aan N 
- . the eredibility of the Apoſtles” Ps 5 
mony, or their competency to judge of 4 "= 
facts which they relate, is not-now-to- be 
examined; the queſtion before us ſimply. 2 
relates to the. prineiple, by which their zeal 
was excited; and it is a matter of real aſto- 
niſhment to me, that any one converſant 
with the hiſtory of the firſt propagation of 
Chriſtianity, acquainted with the oppoſition 
it every where met with from the people of 
the Jews, and aware of the repugnancy 5 
which muſt ever ſubſiſt between it's: tenets | 
ny thoſe of Judaiſm, 2 thin 5 
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from the Jewiſh religion, ares g 


1 „Bern g and Chriſtian, indeed, believed 
in one God, and abominated-idolatty ; but 
this deteſtation of idolatry, had it been uns 
accompanied with the belief of the reſurrec- 


tion of Chriſt, would probably have heen 


juſt as inefficacious in exciting the zeal of 
the Chriſtian to undertake the converſion of 
the Gentile world, as it had for ages been 
in exciting that of the Jew. But ſuppoſing, 


what I think you have not proved, and 


out proof, that a zeal derived from the 
Jewiſh religion inſpired the firſt Chriſtians 


with fortitude to oppoſe themſelves to the 


inſtitutions of Paganiſm; what was it, that 
encouraged then to attempt the converſion 
of their own countrymen ? Amongſt the 


Jes they met with no ſuperſtitious obſerv- 


ances of idolatrous rites; and therefore 
amongſt them, could have no opportunity 


qt i declaring and confirming: their zealous 


oppoſition to Polytheiſm, or wire” fortifying 
by frequent” proteſtations their attachment 


to the Chriſtian; faith. Here then at leaſt, | 
| me —_— you * for Chriſtian 


what I am certain cannot be admitted with - 
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wal ceaſes to operate; and we muſt 
out for ſome other principle than a ory 


conſidered as one of the chief cauſes of the 
8 quick 9 of 1 oppo- 
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againſt idolatry, or we ſhall never be able 


| ſatisfaQtorily to explain the ardour, with 
which the Apoſtles preſſed the diſciples 1 


N 0 to erte v the prog pan of Chriſt: 7 


4 7 e fs I 5 2k 03936 


1 


nb an 15 A- determined bppöedlen to, 
and an open abhorrence of, every the mi- 
nuteſt part of an eſtabliſhed religion, ap- 


Pear to you to be the moſt likely method of 
conciliating to another faith thoſe who pro- 
feſs it? The Chriſtians, you contend; could 
neither mix with the Heathens in their con- 


vivial entertainments, nor partake with 


them in the celebration of their ſolemn feſti⸗ 
vals; they could neither aſſociate with them 


in their hymenæal, nor funereal rites; they 
could not cultivate their arts or be ſpecta- 
tors of their ſhews ; in ſhort, in order to 
eſcape the rites of Polytheiſm, they were, 
in your opinion, obli ged to renounce the 
commerce of mankind, and all the offices 
and amuſements of life. Now, how ſuch 
an extravagant and intemperate zeal as you 
here deſctibe, 3 can, humanly 1 peaking, be 


2 : ſition 
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blen to all the eſtabliſhed powers of Paga- 
niſm, is a circumſtance I can by no means 
erer The jeſuit miffionaries, whoſe 
human prudence no one will queſtion, were 
quite of a contrary way of thinking; and 
brought a deſerved cenſure upon themſelves, 
for not ſcrupling to propagate the faith of 
Chriſt, by indulging to their Pagan con- 
verts a frequent uſe of idolatrous ceremo- 
nies. Upon the whole it appears to me, 
that the Chriſtians were in no wiſe indebted 
to the Jewiſh religion, for the zeal with 
which they propagated the goſpel amongſt 
Jews as well as Gentiles; and that ſuch a 
| zeal as you deſcribe, let it's principle be 

what you pleaſe, could never have been de- 
viſed by any human underſtanding, as a 
probable mean of promoting the progreſs 
of a reformation in religion, much leſs 
could it have been thought of, or adopted 
ol a few i . and unconnected! men. 


; N 


- Ju expatiating upon this ſubject you Gow ; 
taken an opportunity of remarking, that 
the contemporaries of Moſes and Joſhua 
had beheld with careleſs indifference the 
moſt} amazing miracles — and that in con- 
. — to — known principle of the 
= ne Wh human 
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human mind, that ſingular ol (the 
Jews) ſeems to have yielded a ftronger and 
more ready aſſent ta the traditions of their 


remote anceſtors, than to the evidence of 


their own ſenſes.” This obſervation: bears 
hard upon the yeracity of the Jewiſh fcrip- 
tures; and, was it true, would force us 
as extraordinary as a miracle itſelf ; _ 
the: teſtimony of others produced in 

human mind, a ſtronger degree of my 


tion concerning a matter of fact, than the 
_ teſtimony of the ſenſes themſelves. It hap 


pens however, in the preſent cafe, that we 
are under no neceſſity of either rejecting the 
Jewiſh 2 or of admitting ſuch an 
abſurd poſition; for the fact is not true, 


that the contemporaries of Moſes and Jo- 


ſhua beheld with careleſs indifference, the 


miracles related in the Bible to have been 


performed i in their favour. That theſe mi- 
racles were not ſufficient to awe the Iſrael- 
Hes into an uniform obedience to the Theo- 


. cracy, cannot be denied; but, whatever rea- 


fons may be thought beſt adapted to ac- 
count for the propenſity of the Jews to 


idolatry, and their frequent deſectiom frum 


the n of the one true God, a “ä ſtub- 
born ä 
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born i rare cannot bs admitted As one 
of ere e 8 335 
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__ — men; 4 endet eee | 
dars been enlightened by the Chriſtian reve- 
lation, and enlarged by all the aids of hu- 
man learning; who are under no tempta- 
tions to ĩdolatry from without, and whoſe 
reaſon from within, would revolt at the idea 
of worſhipping the infinite Author of tlie 
univerſe under any created ſymbol ti 
men who are compelled,” by the utmoſt ex- 
ertion of their reaſon; a admit as an irre- 
fragable truth, what puzzles the firſt prin- 
ciples of all reaſoning the eternal exiſtence- 
of an uncauſed Being ; — and who are con- 
ſcious, that they cannot give a full account 
of any one phænomenon in nature, from 
the rotation of the great orbs of the univerſe 
to the germination of a blade of graſs, with 
out having recourſe to him, as the primary 
incomprehenſible cauſe of it; — and 'who 
from ſeeing him every where, have, by a 
ſtrange fatality, (converting an exceſs of 
evidence into à principle of diſpelief) at 
times doubted concerning his exiſtence any 
vhere, and made the very univerſe their 
W of ſuch a ſtamp,” it appears 
: Q3 almoſt 
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almoſt an incredible thing, that any human 
being which had ſeen the order of nature 
interrupted, or the uniformity of it's courſe 

ſuſpended, though but for a moment, ſhould 
ever afterwards loſe the impreſſion of ireve- 
rential awe, which, they apprehend, would 
have been excited in their minds. But what- 
ever effect the viſible interpoſition of the 


Deity might have in removing the ſcepti- 


ciſm, or confirming! the faith of a few. Phi- 
loſophers, it is with me a very great doubt, 
whether the people in general of our days, 
would be more . affected by it, than 
they N to e n in "hu : OE of 
nt 4 N 10 2015 - 
Was any 6 * NA to 90 
wer certain deſtruction impending over 
them, from the cloſe purſuit of an enraged 
and irreſiſtible enemy, by ſeeing the waters 
of the Ocean becoming a wall to them on their 
right band and on their left; they would, I 
apprehend, be agitated by the very ſame 
paſſions we are told, the Iſraelites were, 


When they ſaw the ſea; returning to his 
ſtrength, and ſwallowing up the hoſt of 


Pharaoh; they wonld fear the Lord, tbey 
vnn believe the! Og! wy they: would. ex- 
flomis; * © : preſs 


« — 


N 


on TSTANDTT v. 


preſs their faith and their fear by praiſing 
the Lord: they would not behold ſuch a 
great work with careleſs indifference, hut with 
_ aſtoniſhment and terror; nor would you be 
able to detect the lighteſt veſtige of /tubborn 
inertaulity in their ſong of gratitude. No. 
1 length of time would be able to blot from 
their minds the memory of ſueh a tranſac- 
tion, or induce a doubt concerning it's: Aus. 
thor, though future hunger and thirſt might 
make them call out for water and bread, 
with a en pern, Rs an. t een nn 
bu ee 1 iin le 215 Dating ITEN 


X Va 8 2 
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: Burk * was not at * Rod Gon: only, that 
| the Iſraelites. regarded with ſomething more 
than a careliſs indifference the amazing mira - 
cles vhich God had wrought; for When the 
law was declared to them from mount 
Sinai, all the people ſaw the thunderings, and 
the lightenings;: ee the noiſe of the tempeſt, and 


the mountains | ſmoking ; and when the people : 
ſaw it, they removed and ſtood afar of, and they 1 


faid: unto Moſes, Speak thou; wwith-1es, and w 
will bear: but let not: God ſpeak with u, left. 
we die. This again, Sir, is the Seripture 
account of the language of the contempo- 
raries: of Moſes : and Joſhua z, and I leave it 


warts | Q 4 to 


gs. Ar OL OO Yen 


to you to conſider, whether this is the lane 
— 05 Alben i. n ee in- 
. e | TROT: 
| N e 22600 . | filings 
W abs Se p ry too, A 
any of the contemporaries of Moſes and Joſhua 
were alive, the whole people ſerved the Lord; 
the impreſſion, which a ſight of the miracles 
had made, was never effaced z nor the obe- 
dience, which might have been expected as 
à natural conſequence, refuſed, till Moves 
and Joſhua, and all their 
were gathered unto their fathers; ; till ene 
generation after them- aroſe, which knew not the 
Lord, nor yet the works which he had dune for 
Iſrael. — But the people ſerved the Lord all the 
days of Joſbua, and all the days of tbe elders 
that outlived Foſbua, who had ſeen — 
. eee pee es 
1 AM 42 n thinking! you, Sir unac- 
copied with Scripture, or deſirous of fink. 
ing the weight of it's teſtimony ; but as the 
words of the hiſtory, from which you muſt. 
have derived your obſervation, will not ſup. 
Port you, in imputing careleſs indifference to 
the contemporaries of Moſes, or fubborn oo 
eredulity to the forefathers of the Jews; 1 


5 
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paſs fo ſevere a cenſure: upon them, except - 


that you look upon a lapſe into idolatry as 
a proof of infidelity.” In anſwer to this, I 
would n that with equal ſoundneſs of 
argument we ought to infer, that every one 
ho- — religion, diſbelieves it; 
and that every individual, who in any com- 
munity incurs civil pains and penalties, is 
a diſbeliever of the exiſtence of the authority 
by which they are inflicted. The ſanctions 
of the Moſaic law were, in your opinion 


terminated within the narrow limits of this 


life; in that particular then, they muſt have 


every one of them, as well as that of Moſesy 
and I know not what reaſon we have to 


expect, that the Jews, WhO were animated 


by the ſame hopes of temporal rewards, im- 
pelled by the ſame fears of temporal puniſh< 


ments with the reſt: of mankind; ' ſhould 


have been ſo ſingular in their conduct, as 
never to have liſtened to the clamours of 
before the ſtill voice of reaſon? a8 

never to have preferred a preſent y 8 
n een 
. idola- 


— — i; ol 1 =* 
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reſembled the ſanctions of all other civil 
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idolatrous rites; before the dauer e en 


of irkſome ceremonies. ng E 919 

1 Bavoire * releaſe you from — 3 of 
this letter, I cannot help obſerving, that I 
could have wiſnhed you had furniſned your 
reader with Limborch's anſwers: to tlie ob- 
jections of the Je Orobio, concerning the 
perpetual obligation of the law of Moſes ; 


you Have indeed mentioned Limborch with 


reſpect,” in a ſhort note; but though you 
have ſtudiouſly put into the mouths of the 
Judaiſing Chriſtians in the Apoſtolic days, 
and with great ſtrength inſerted into your 
text, whatever has been ſaid by Orobio, or 
others againſt Chriſtianity, from the ſup- 
poſed perpetuity of the Moſaic diſpenſation. 5 


yet you have not favoured us with any one 


of the numerous replies, which have been 
made to theſe ſeemingly ſtrong objections. 
You are pleaſed, it is true, to ſay, that 
the induſtry of our learned divines has abun- 
dantly explained the ambiguous language of 


the old Teſtament, and the ambiguous con- 


duct of the Apoſtolic teachers.“ It requires, 
Sir, no learned induſtry, to explain what is 
ſo obvious and ſo pr, that he who runs 


; lob: may | 
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may read it:' The language of the old Teſta- 
ment is this; Behold, the days come; ' ſaith the 
Lord, tbat I will make a neui covenant 'with 
the houſe of Iſrael, and with the bbuſe of Fudahz 5 
not according to the covenant that'T made with 
their fathers, in the day that. D'Yvok them by the 
hand to bring them out of the land f Egypt: 
This, methinks, is al clear and ſolemn de- 
claration, there is no ambiguity at all in it, 
that the covenant with Moſes was not töo 
be perpetual, but was in ſome future time 
to give way to a neu covenant. I will: not 
detain you with an explanation of what 
Moſes himſelf has ſaid upon this ſubjeqt; 
but you may try, if you pleaſe, whether you 
ean apply the following declaration, which 
Moſes matle to the Jews, to any prophet or 
fucceſſion of prophets, with the ſame pro- 
priety that you can to Jeſus Chriſt; ——+The 
Tord thy God will raiſe up unto thee a Pro. 
phet, from 24 midſt of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me, unto him ſhall ye-hearken.\ If 
think this: ambiguous or dbicure; I | 
fuer, That it is not a hiſtory, but af pro- | 
phecy;; and as. ſuch-unavoidably-:liable;to 
ſome: degreerof wen 1 Wer et by 
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Nox was the conduct of the Apoſtles 
more ambiguous, than the language of the 
614 Teſtament; they did not indeed at firſt 


comprehend the whole of the nature of the 


new. diſpenſation; and when they did un- 
derſtand 1 better, they did not think proper 
upon every occaſion to uſe their Chriſtian 
liberty; but, with true Chriſtian charity, 
accommodated themſelves in matters of in- 
difference to the prejudices of their weaker 
brethren. But he who changes his conduct 
with a change of ſentiments, - proceeding 
from an inereaſe of knowledge, is not am- 
biguous in his conduct; nor ſhould he bs 
accuſed of a culpable duplicity, who in a 
matter of the laſt importance endeavours 


to conciliate the — of all, by con- 


forming in a few innocent obſervances 


to the ee eee * eng 


men. 5 


On remark more, and I have done. In 
your account of the Gnoſtics, you have 
given us à very minute catalogue of the 
objections, which they made to the autho- 
rity of Moſes, from his account of the cre- 
ation, of the patriarchs, of the law, and of 


the 


% 442-4 
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the attributes of the Deity : I have not leis 
ſure to examine, whether the Gnofties gf 
former ages really made all the obje&tions 

you have mentioned. I take it for granted; 
upon your authority, that they did: But I 
am certain if they did, that the Gnoſtics of 
modern times have no reaſon to be puffed 


up with their knowledge, or to be had in 


admiration as men of ſubtile penetration or 
refined erudition; they are all miſerable 
copiers of their brethren of antiquity ; and 
neither Morgan, nor Tindal, nor Boling- 


broke, nor Voltaire, have been able to pro- 


duce ſcarce a fingle new objection. You 


think, that the Fathers have not properly 


anſwered the Gnoſtics. I make no queſ- 
tion, Sir, you are able to anſwer them to 


your own fatisfaftion ; and informed of 


every thing, that has been ſaid by our in- 


duſtrious divines upon the ſubject : And we 
ſhould have been glad, if it had fallen in 
with your plan to have adminiſtered toge- 


ther with the poiſon it's antidote; but fince. 
that is not the caſe, leſt it's malignity ſhould 
ſpread. too far, I muſt juſt mention it to 


my younger readers, that Leland and others, 
* * 1 ITS to the modern Deiſts, have 


given | 
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H E doskribe of a Kanne life,” im- 
proved by every additional eircum- 
en which could give weight and efficacy 
to that important truth,” is the ſecond of 
the cauſes to which you attribute the quick 
increaſe of Chriſtianity. Now if we/impar- 
tially conſider the circumſtances of the per- 
ſons, to whom the doctrine, not ſimply of 
a future life, but of a future life accompa- 
nied with puniſhments as well as rewards ; 
not only of the immortality of the ſoul, but 
of the Aawerralttf of the ſoul accompanied 
with that of the reſurrection, was denbered; | 
8 1 cannot be of opinion that, abſtracted from 
the ſupernatural teſtimony by which it was 
enforced, 'it could have met with any N 
extenſive e ande them. e | 
- 9113 ef; * T5 en Tor wore [' 15% 2854 
Ir was not that kind of fature life; which 
| Pe REY it did not hold out to them 
2 the 


Tuſculan Queſtions, goes upon the other 
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the puniſhments of the infernal regions, as 
aniles fabulas : To the queſtion, Quid þ poſt 


mortem maneant animi? they could not an- 
ſwer with Cicero and the philoſophers, — 


Beats efſe concedo; — becauſe there was a 
great probability, that it might be quite 
otherwiſe with them. I am not to learn, 
that there are paſſages to be picked up in 
the writings of the antients, which might 


tious; but this opinion was worn aut. of 1 
credit, befare the time of our Saviour: The 
whole diſputation in the firſt book of the 


n: Nor was the abſurdity of the 
dacone of future puniſhments. confined to 
the writings of the philaſophers, or the 
cireles of the learned and polite; for Cicero, 
to mention no others, makes no ſeeret of it 
in his public pleadings, before the people at 
large. Lou yourſelf, Sir, have referred to 
his oration for Cluentius; in this oration, 
vou may remember, he makes great men- 


tion of a very abandoned fellow, who had 


forged I know not how many wills, mur- 


dered, IL 'know not how! many wies, and 


perpetrated a thouſand. other We yet 


even 
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eyen to this profligate, by name Oppianicus, 


he is perſuaded, that death was not the oc- 
caſion of any evil . Hence, I think | 
may conclude, that ſuck of the Romans, as 

were not wholly infected with the . 


lating notions of Epicurus, but entertained; 
(whether from remote tradition; or enligh-- 


tene argumentation, ) hopes of a future 
life, had no manner of expectation of ſuch: 
a life, as included in it the ſeverity of pu- 


niſhrhent, - denounced in _—_ e 


—_ 2 N the WINE 7 iche 5 


Nor was it that kind of future life, which 
they wiſhed; they would have been glad 


enough” of an Elyſium; which could have 


admitted into it men who had ſpent. 


ſenſe, to pluck up every ent root of am- 


bition, to ſubdue every impulſe of revenge, f 
to diveſt themſelves of every invetcrate habit, 


in which tharglery awd” their Om. 


. Nam nunc quidem quid tandem mal. iin mors attulit 5 


ni forte insptiis ac fabolis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus apud 


inferos ĩmpiorum ſupplicin perferre; ac plares- Me offendiſſe 


inimicos uam hic celiguifls — q fails id qu 
mes ieren æe. . * 5 I Hits: vod 


liſted; 


this. 
life, in the perpetration of every vice, which 
can debafe and pollute the human heart. 
To abandon every ſeducing gratiſication of 
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ſiſted; to do all this and more, before they 
could look up to the doctrine of a future 
life, without terror and amazement, was 


not, -one would think, an eaſy undertaking * N 


nor was it likely, that many would forſake 
the religious inſtitutions of their anceſtors, 
ſet at nought the gods, under whoſe auſpices 
the Capitol had been founded, and Rome 
made miſtreſs of the world, and ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be perſuaded into the belief of a 
tenet, the very mention of which made Felix 
tremble, by any thing leſs than a full con- 
viction of is 1 2 Fo eee of 
_ rg mk wy Ge Fer 
Tue foveral 185005 ee poilowwphy 
had diſcuſſed; with no ſmall ſubtlety, every 
argument, which reaſon could ſuggeſt, for 
and againſt the immortality of the ſoul ; 
and thoſe uncertain glimmerings of the light 
of nature, would have prepared the minds 
of the learned for the reception of the full 
illuſtration of this ſubject by the goſpel, had 
not the reſurrection been a part of the doc- 
trine therein advanced. But that this corpo- 
ral frame, which is hourly mouldering away, 
and reſolved at laſt into the undiſtinguiſhed 
1 of elements, from which it was at t Kult 
4 de- 
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derived; ſhould ever be clothed with immorta.: 


Ic; that "this corruptible: ſhould ever put on 
incorruption, is a truth ſo far removed from 
the. apprehenſion of philoſophical reſearch, 


ſo diſſonant from the common conceptions 


of mankind, that amongſt all ranks and 


perſuaſions of men it was eſteemed an im- 
poſſible thing. At Athens the philoſophers 
had liſtened with patience to St. Paul, whilſt 


that by tlie arara7, he meant the reſur- 


rection, they turned from him with con- 
tempt. It was principally the inſiſting upon 
the ſame topie, which: made Feſtus think, 
him mad: And 
the queſtions, how are the dead raiſed up? 
and, ith what body do they come? ſeem, by 
Paul's ſolicitude to anſwer them with full- 
neſs and preciſion, to have been not unfre- 
quentiy — or to him, by thoſe 18 wan 5 


chat much learning bad made 


alben 0 een Chriſtians... 


Tur dofirine of a [as life 1 « | 


promulged in the goſpel, being neither 
agreeable to the expectations, nor corre - 


12 with the wiſhes, nor conformable 
V 


/ 


they conceived;him but a ſerter forth of ftirange = 
gad; but as ſoon as they comprehended, 
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no motive, (ſetting aſide the true one, the 
divine power of it's firſt preachers) which 
<ould-induce them to receive it; and in con- 
ſequence of their belief, to conform their 
| looſe morals to the rigid ſtandard of goſpel 
purity, upon the mere authority of a few 
contemptible fiſhermen of Judea. And even 
you yourſelf, Sir, ſeem-to have rer your 
opinion concerning the of the ex- 
pectation of a future life in converting the 
Heathens, when yon abferve in the follow- 
ing chapter; that * the Pagan multitade 
reſerving their gratitude for temporal bene- 
fits alone, rejected the ineſtimable preſent 
of life and immortality, e eee 
to mankind woe Jos of Nazareth,” = 


— is vi pn as it will 
ever be impoſſible for Chriſtianity to eſta- 
blifh itſelf in u China and the eaſt, from this 
circumſtance, chat it prohibits a plurality of 
wives: How then could it have been poſſible 
for it to have pervaded the voluptuous Ca- 
pital, and traverſed the utmoſt limits of the 
empire of Rowe, by the feeble efforts of 
ous” * or human ee 


Bur 
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Bur the Gentiles, [you are of opinion; 
were converted by their fears; and reckon 


the doctrines of Chriſſis ſpeedy appearance, 
of the millennium, and of the general con- 
flagration, amongſt thoſe additional circum- 
ſtances, which gave weight to that concern 
ing a future ſtate. Before I proceed to the 
examination of the efficiency of theſe ſeveral 
circumſtances, in alarming the apprehen- 
ſions of the Gentiles, what if I ſhould grant 
your poſition? ſtill the main queſtion re- 
curs, From what ſouree did they derive the 
fears, which converted them? Not ſurely 
from the mere human labours of men, who 
were every where ſpoken againſt, made a 
ſpectaele of, and conſidered as the filth of the 
world, and the offscouring of all things — 
not ſurely from the human powers of him, 
who profeſſed himſelf 7ude in fpeech, in bodily 
| preſence contemptible, and a deſpiſer of the en. 
cellency of ſpeech, and the enticing words of men's 
wiſdom." No, ſuch wretched inſtruments 
were but ill fitted, to inſpire. the haughty, 
and the learned Romans, with any other 
paſſions thas thoſe of Pity,” or On. 


1 Sir; if you ee we will ceoider 
that univerſal expectation of the approxeh- | 


* 3 N ing 


ab 2 0 © fo y ron 


ing end of the world, Which you think, 
nad ſuch great influence in converting the 
Pagans to the profeſſion of Chriſtianity. 
The near approach, you ſay, of this won» 
derful event had been predicted by the 
Apoſtles, thougli the revolution of ſeven- 
teen centuries; has inſtructed us, not to preſs 
too cloſely the myſterious language of pro- 
phecy and revelation. That this opinion, 
even in the times of the Apoſtles, had made 
it's way into the Chriſtian church, I readily 
admit; but that the Apoſtles ever, either 
predicted this event to others, or cheriſned 
the expectation of it in themſelves, does not 
ſeem probable to me. As this is a point of 
ſome difficulty and importance, you | oo 
ſuffer me to rob it at ſoms e 


5 
Ws: 7 1 


Tr y be e that rs Irs Fe 
ih: in the writings of the Apoſtles, 
which, at the firſt view, ſeem to counte- 
nance the opinion you have adopted. Now, 
ſays St. Paul, in his epiſtle to the Romans, 
it is high time to awake out of ſleep ; for now 
7s our ſalvation nearer than when 9ve believed ; 
We night is far ſpent, the day is at hand. And 
in his firſt epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, he 
comforts ſuch of them as were ſorrowing 

| for 
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tor the loſb of their friends, by aſſuring | 
them, that they were not — ever; but 


that the Lord when he came, would bring 
them with him; and that they would not, 
in the participation of any bleſſings, be in 
any wiſe behind thoſe, who ſhould happen 


then to be alive; we, ſays he, (the Chriſtians 
of whatever age or country, agreeable to a 
frequent uſe of the pronoun ve) h, are 


alive, and remain unto the coming of the Lord 


ſhall not prevent them which'are Sing for the 


Lord bimſelf ſhall deſcend from heaven with'a 


ſhout, with the 3 the archangel, and with 


the trump of God, and the dead in Chriſt ſhall 
#ife firſt « Then, we which are alive and remain, 


ſhall” be caught up together with them in the 
claudi, to meet the Lord. In his epiſtle to the 
Philippians, he exhorts his Chriſtian bre- 
thren, not to diſquiet themſelves with ccark< 
ing cares about their temporal concerns, 
from this powerful conſideration, that the 
Lord was at hand; let your moderation: -be 


known unto all men; the Lord is at hand; be 


careful about nothing. The Apoſtle to the 
Hebrews; inculcates the ſame doctrine, ad- 


40 loves) and to good works; and ſo much the 


more, at they ſaw 7 The 


age 


1 1 


niſhing his converts to provoke one another 
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age in which the Apoſtles lived, 2 
called by them the end of the world, the 
laſt days, the laſt hour. I think it unne- 
cellary, Sir, to trouble: you with an expli- 
cation of theſe and other ſimilar texts of 

ſcripture, which are uſually adduced in ſup- 
port of your opinion; ſince I hope to be 
able to giue you a direct ꝓroof, that the 
Apoſtles neither comforted themſelves, nor 


of ſeeing their Maſter coming again into the 
world. It is evident then, that St. John, 
who ſurvived: all the other Apoſtles, could 
not have had any ſuch expectation: ſince 
in the Book of the Revelation, the future 
events of the Chriſtian church, which were 
not to take place, many of them, till a long 
ſeries of years after his death, and ſome of 
which have not yet been accompliſhed, are 
there minutely deſcribed. St. Peter, in like 
manner, ſtrongly intimates, that the day of 
the Lord might be ſaid to be at hand. though 
it was at the diſtance of a thouſand years or 
more; for in xeplying to the taunt of theſe 
who did then, or ſhould in future aſk; 
Where is the promiſe of bis coming ? he lays, 
Beloved, be nut 4gnorant of this one thing, that 
. is With the * as @ thouſand 2 
5: 


encouraged others with the delightful hope 


Th, 


and a thorſond years as one day: The Lord is 
not flack nenterntng lus promiſe; as fome men 
count flackneſi. And he ſpeaks: of putting oft 
his tabernacle; as the Lord had ſhewed him; 
after his deceaſe, might be able to have theſe 
things in remembranee: 80 that it is paſt 
a doubt. he could not be of opinion, that 
the Lord would come in his time. As to 
St. Paul, upon a partial view of whoſe wit 
ings the doctrine concerning aa. 
— of Chriſt is principally founded; it 
is manifeſt, that he was conſcious he ſhould 

not live to {ee it. notwithſtanding the ex- 
preſſion before mentioned, ue vbiob are 
aliue; for he feretels his on death in en- 
preſs terms tl time of my departure is 
band ; and he ſpeaks of —— not as 
immediately to be conferred on him; but 
as laid up, and reſerved for him till ſome 
future day I have fought a good fight, I haue 
Anu my courſe ; henceforth: there is laid s 

or ne a erown of righteouſneſs, vieh the Lord, 
the righteous: judge, ſhall give me. at that day, 
"There is moreover one paſſage in his write - 
ings, which is ſo expreſs, and full to the 
purpoſe, that it will put the matter, I think. 
mes all * it oecurs in his ſecond 
Epiſtle 
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Epiſtle to the Theſſalonians: They, it ſeems, 
had either by miſinterpreting ſome parts of 
his former letter to them, or by the preach- 
ing of ſome, who had not the ſpirit of truth; 
by ſome means or other, they had been led 
to expect the ſpeedy coming of Chriſt, and 
been greatly diſturbed in mind upon that 
© account: To remove this error, he writes 
to them in the following very ſolemn and 
affectionate manner; We beſeech you, bre- 
thren, by * coming of our Lord'Feſus Chrift, 
and by our ring together unto bim, that ye 
be not 1 — mind, or be troubled, nei- 
ther by ſpirit, nor iy word, nor by letter 'as 
from us, as that the day of the Lord is at band; 
let no man deceive you'by any means. 'He then 
goes on to deſcribe a falling away, a great 
corruption of the Chriſtian church, which 
was to happen before the day of the Lord: 
Now by this revelation of the man of ſin, 
this myſtery of iniquity, which ts to be con- 
ed with the ſpirit of his mouth, — 


ed with the brightneſs of his coming, we 
have every reaſon to believe, is to be under- 
ſtood the paſt and preſent abominations of 
the church of Rome. How then can it be 
ſaid of Paul, who clearly foreſaw this cor- 
22 261 above ſeventeen hundred years ago, 


that 
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chat he expect the coming of the Lord in 
his 'own day? Let us preſs; Sir, the myſte- 
rious language of prophecy and revelation, 
as cloſely as you pleaſe; but let ur preſs it 
truly; and we may, find reaſon 
from thence to receive, with leſs reluctance; 
a religion, which deſcribes a corruption, the 
ſtrangeneſs of which, had ĩt not been fore- 
told in unequivocal terms, might bern 
e even A en to ere 7 8 3 
; C ĩ K 
ot WILL: peat you „Sir, a e 
P the more cloſely you preſs it, the 
more reaſon you will have to believe, that 
the ſpeedy coming of Chriſt could never 
have been predicted by the Apoſtles. Take 
it, as tranſlated by Biſhop Newton: Bur 
the Spirit ſpraketh expreſily, that in the latter 
Himes, Jome ſhall apoſtati ae from the faith; giv- 
ing heed'to erroneous ſpirits, and dotirines cun. 
cerning demons, through the hypocriſy of liars; 
| baving their conſcience ſeared with à ri hot 
iron; forbidding to marry,” and commanding to 
abſtain from meats, —Here you have an ex- 
preſs prophecy— the Spirit hath: ſpoken it 
— that in the latter times — not immedi- 
ately, but at dome diſtant period 
ſhould apoſtatize from the faith —ſome, 
N a who 
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who had been Chriſtians, ſhould in W 


be ſo no longer — but ſhould give heed to 
erroneous ſpirits, and doctrines concerning 


your may, perhaps, diſcover in it the etro- 
neous tenets, and the demon, or ſaint wor. 
ſhip of the church af Rome; t 
hypocriſy of liars: — Vou recognize, no 
doubt, the prieſthood, and the martyrolo- 
giſts ; — having their. conſcience ſeared with 
a red hot iron: —Callous, indeed, muſt his 


demons : — Preſa this expreſſion gloſtly,'and = 


conſcience be, ho traflicks in indulgences; _ 


—fqrbidding to marry, and commanding 
to ahſtain from meats :— This language 
needs no preſſing; it diſoovers, at once, the 
unhappy votaries of monaſtic life, and the 


mortal fin of baggy fleſh enn 18 * 


. noewühſtasciag Aber hits bean 44 
you ſhould till be of opinion, that the 
Apoſtles expected Chriſt would come in their 
time; it will not follow, that this their er- 
ror ought in any wiſe to diminiſh their 
authority as preachers of the goſpel. I am 
ſenſible, this poſition may alarm even ſome 
well wiſhers to Chriſtianity; and ſupply it's 
enemies with, what they will think, an irre- 

fragable argument: The A oſkleg. ther wall 
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| fay, were inſpired with the ſpirit of truth ; 
and yet they fell into a groſs miſtake, con- 
a matter of great importance; how 
i this- to be reconciled ? Perhaps, in the 
following manner: When the time of our 
Savibur's miniſtry was nearly at an end, he 


thought proper to raiſe the ſpirits of his 


_ diſciples, who were quite caſt down with 
what he had told them about his defign of 
leaving them; by promiſing, that he would 
fend to them the holy Ghoſt, the Comforter, 
the Spirit of truth; who ſhould teach them 
all things, and lead them into all truth. 
And we know, that this his promiſe was 

accompliſhed on the day of Pentecoſt, wien 
they were all filled with the holy Ghoſt; 
and we know farther, that from that time 
forward, they were enabled to ſpeak wir 
tongues, to work miracles, to preach the 
word with power, and to comprehend the 
myſtery of the new diſpenſation, which was 
committed unto them. But we have no 
reaſon from hence to conclude, that they 
were immediately inſpired with the appre- 
henſion of whatever might be known; that 
they became acquainted with all kinds of 
truth: They were undoubtedly led into ſuch 
Se, * ceſfary for them to-know; 
"DIE | 5 0 
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in order to their converting. the world to 
Chriſtianity; but in other things, they were 
probably left to the exerciſe of their under - 
ſtandings, as other men uſually are. But 
ſurely they might be proper witneſſes of the 
life and reſurrection of Chriſt, though they 
were not acquainted with every thing, _— : 
might have been known; though in p 
cular, they were ignorant of the . 
time, when our Lord would come to judge 
the world. It can be no impeachment, either 
of their integrity as men, or their ability as 
hiſtorians, or their honeſty as preachers of 
the goſpel, that they were unacquainted 
with what had never been revealed to them; 
that they followed their own underſtand- 
ings, where they had no better light to 
guide them; ſpeaking from conjecture, when 
they could not ſpeak from certainty; of 
themſelves, when they had no command- 
ment of the Lord. They knew but in part, 
and they propheſied but in part; and con- 
cerning this particular point, Jeſus himſelf 
had told them, juſt as he was about finally 
to leave them, that it was not for them to 
know the times and the ſeaſons, which the Father 
bad put in his''own power. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, that the Apoſtles were 1 0 in 
a ſtate 


= 
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a ſtate of uncertainty; concerning the time 
in which Chriſt ſhould appear; ſince Be- 
ings; far more exalted and more highly fa- 
voured of heaven than they, were under an 


equal degree of 1 do eve . Of that day, lays. 


our Saviour, and of that hour, knoweth no one; 
no, | not. the angels which are in braven, neither 
the Son, but the Father only. I am afraid, 
Sir, I have tired you with ſeripture quota - 
tions; but if I have been fortunate enough 
to convince you, either that the ſpeedy com- 
ing of Chriſt was never expected, much leſs 
predicted, by the Apoſtles; or that their 
miſtake in that particular expectation, can 
in no degree diminiſn the general weight of 
r teſtimony as hiſtorians; I ſhall not be 
forry for W ennui 1 _ ih Rp inp 


. e 


Ta hang: * Bay Millennium, is the 


ond the circumſtances which you pro- 
duce, as giving weight to that of a future 
ſtate; and you repreſent this doctrine as 

having been carefully inculcated by a ſuc- 
ceſſion of the fathers, from Juſtin Martyr 
and Irenæus down to Lactantius; and ob- 
ſerve, that when the edifice of the church 


was almoſt completed, the temporary ſup- 


Port 
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; refer ns, as 4 write? of wha: you en 
c& Irenzns, the diſciple of: 


had ben the Apoſtle St. Jo ” and ee 
OP tn an * with mitten po 


14 WISH, Sir; you had turned to Daſebiua; 
for the character of this Papias, Who had 
ſeen the Apoſtle St. John; you would there 
have found him repreſented as litile better 
than a credulous old woman; very averſe 
from reading, but mightily given to picking 
up ſtories and traditions next to fabulous; 
amongſt which Euſebius reckons this of the 

Millennium one. Nor is it, I apprehend, 
quite certain, that Papias ever faw, much 
leſs diſcourſed, as ſeems to be infinuated, 

with the Apoſtle St. John. Euſebius thinks 
rather, that it was John the preſhyter he 
had ſeen. But what if he had ſeen the 

Apoſtle himſelf? many a weak-headed man 
had undoubtedly ſeen him, as well as Pa- 
pias; and it would be hard indeed upon 
Chriſtians, if they were compelled to receive 
as  apoſtolical traditions, the wild reveetes 
of antient enthuſiaſm, or ſuch crude: | 
ons of ignorant fanaticiſm, as nothing but 
ny 1 of 3 can render venerable.” 
As 


. age” 8 
IE 


Papias, who 


c HRS 2 


As te the 
yu refer to contains à proof, that the 


| doctrine of the Millennium had not, even 


in his time, the univerſal reception you have 
ſuppoſed; but that many Chriſtians of pure 
and pious prineiples rejected 1 it. 1 wonder, 
how this page eſcaped you; but it may 


be, that you followed Tillotſon, who him- 


ſelf followed Mede, and read in the original 
, inſtead of av; and thus unwatily violated 
the idiom of the language, the ſenſe of the 
context, and the authority of the beſt edi- 
tions . In the note you obſerve, that it is 
5 unneceſſary for you to mention all the in- 
mediate fathers between Juſtin and Lac- 
tantius, as the fact, you ſay, is not diſputed. 
1 4 man, Who has read o "many books, 


2 Jutia, 10 e the 8 ape by Trypho, 
Whether the Chriſtians believed the doarine of the Millen- 
iam, fays, NuoXoyuoa ur oo; = gg, % 20 pw a. 
NNO NN Tavre Prop, ug wal warruy triad, rurn 
vun oper. onus N av xas v =; KAGOAPAE KAI'EYEE- 
BOYE error XR TNQOMHE rure un / vegan, apr 
%%%, The note ſubjoĩned to this paſſage out of Juſtin, in 


Thirlby's Ed. an. 1222. is, [ToAkes N av xai rw ry; sa. 


es] Medus (quem ſequitur Tillotſonus, Reg. Fidei per. iii. 


ſect. ihe F 7 | 


| dint in Jebb's Edit. un. vos Ss the — note: 

Doctriaa itaque de Millennio, neque erat n eccleſiæ 

— nec pe de fide repens =. 
8 
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and 


) 

) 

* 
f 

| 
} 

1 F 
| 

} 

: 


tious indeed, who. cannot excuſe ſmall miſ- 


274. A P. 9.2 GS ** rr 
and to ſo. good 2, purpaſe, he | muſt be cap- 


takes: That unprejudiged regard to un "= 


however, which, is the great charac 


of every diſtinguiſhed, hiſtorian, wi In 
perſuaded, make. you; thank we for call 
to your. memory, that Origen, the maſt 
learned of all the fathers, and Dienyfivs, 
biſhop. of Alexandria, uſually for his im- 
menſe erudition ſurnamed the Great, were: 
both of them prior to Lactantius, and hoth 
of them impugners of the Millennium doe- 


trine. Look, Sir, into Moſheim, or almoſt 
_ any writer of eceleſiaſtical hiſtory a and yo 
will find the oppoſition of Origen. and Dio- 


nyſius to this ſyſtem, particularly noticed: 


Look into ſo common an author ag Whitby 
and in his learned treatiſe upon this ſubject, 


you will find he has well proyed. theſe two, 


5 propoſitions ; firſt, that this opinion of the 


Millennium was never generatly received in 


the church of Chrift: ſccondly,. that there | 
is no juſt ground to think it was derived 


from the Apoſtles. From hence, 1 think, 


| we may conclude, tbat this Millennium 
doctrine, (which, by the bye, though it be 


new model led, is not yet thrown aſide) could 
not have been any "ry n e 
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has cruſhed by the weight of it's materials, 
and debaſed by the elegance of it's ſtructure, 
the ſtatelieſt temples of heathen ſuperſtition. 
With theſe remarks, I take leave of the 
Millennium; juſt obſerving, that your third 
circumſtance, the general conflagration, | 
ſeems to be effectually included in your firſt, 
the ſpeedy coming of Chrift, „„ 
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aſcribed to the primitive church, as 
the third of the ſecondary cauſes of the rapid 
growth of Chriſtranity ; I ſhould be willing 
to account the miracles, not merely aſcribed 
fo the primitive church, but really perform- 
ed by the Apoſtles, as the one great primary 
cauſe of the converſion of the Gentiles. But 
waving this conſideration, let us ſee whether 
the miraculous powers, which you aſcribe 


to the primitive church, were in any emi- 


nent degree calculated to fpread the belief 
of Chriſtianity amongſt a — and an en- 


high ** 


| 10 conbitas”” you tell us, of Brine 
inſpirations, conveyed ſometimes in the form 
of a ſleeping, ſometimes of a waking viſion; 


the 


ſion of Demons as an ordinary triumph of 


IEEE 


APOLOGY, &c. m7 
his faithfal, on women as on elders, on 


boys as well as upon Biſhops.” * The de- 
ſign of theſe viſions, you ſay, was for the 


moſt part either to diſcloſe the future hif- 
tory, or to guide the preſent adminiſtration 
of the church.” © You ſpeak of the expul- 


religion; uſually performed in a public man- 


ner; and when the patient was relieved by 


the {kill or the power of the Exorciſt, the 
vanquiſhed Demon was heard to confeſs, 


that he was one of the fabled gods of anti- 
quity, who had impiouſly uſurped the ado- 


ration of mankind; and you repreſent even 


the miracle of the reſurrection of the dead, 
as frequently performed on neceſſary occa- 


ſions. Caſt your eye, Sir, upon the church 
of Rome,  and- aſk yourſelf, (I put the 
queſtion to your heart, and beg you will 
conſult that for an anſwer; aſk yourſelf,) 


whether her abſurd pretenſions to that very 


kind of miraculous powers, you have here 


_ diſplayed as operating to the increaſe of 


— 


Chriſtianity, have not converted half her 
numbers to Proteſtantiſm, and the other 
half to Infidelity ? Neither the ſword of the 


civil magiſtrate, nor the poſſeſſion” of the 
by * e nor the terrors of her ſpiri- 
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gion itſelf; nor juſtly apportion the degrees 
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tual thunder. have been able to kbp within 


her Pale, even thoſe who have been bred'wh 


in her faith; how then ſhould yu think, 
that the very cauſe, which 'Harth ulrrioft xx. 
tingaiſhed Chriftianity amongſt Chriſtians, 
ſhould have eſtabliſhed it amongſt Pagant? 


I beg, I may not be miſunderſtobd; I do 


not take upon me to ſay, that all tlie mika 
cles recorded in the hiſtory of the primitive 
church after the apoſtolical age, were for- 


geries; it is foreign to the preſent purpoſe 


to deliver any opinion upon that fubiect; 
but Ido beg leave to iniſiſt upon this,” chat 
fach of them as were forgeries, muſt in that 
learned age, by their 'eafy detection, have 
rather impeded, than accelerated the pre- 


of Obriſtianity : And it appears ver 
probable to me, that nothing hut the recent 


prevailing evidence, of real, unqueſtioned, 


apoſtolical miracles, could have ſecured the 
infant church from being g deſtroyed by'thole, 


which were fallely W ee Wo it. ee 


Ii i höt every man, who en bien abe 
rate the corruptions of religion from feli- 


of credit due to the diverſities of evidence; 
and thoſe, who: na ha taſk, are 
8 . uſually 
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| wſualiy ach) Enough e emancipare ther, 
\felves From geſpel Teſtraints, (which thwart 


the propenſities bf ſeriſe, check the ebulli. 
ons of 
of che world at every turn, ) by blending 
it's native fimplicity with the ſuperſtitions, 
vuchich have been derived from it. No argu- 
ment ſo wall ſuited to the indolence or the 
immorahty ef mankind, as that prieſts of 
All ages and regions are the ſame; we fee 


Tirdbukous 
be falſe; we are conſcibus, that they at leaſt 
rruſt ſacyifice their ĩittegrity to their intereſt, 
wor their ambition; and being perſuated, 
that there is a great farmenels in the paſſion 


f mankind; and in their incentives to . 


rien; und knowing, that the hiſtory of paſt 


ages is abundantly ſtored with fimilar cłaims 


to fuperhatural authority, we traverſe back 


in imagination the moſt diſtant regions of | 


antiquity; and finding, from a | 
view, nothing to diſcriminate one ſet of 
men, er dne p f time from another; 


we haſtlly eenclucke, that all revealed reli- 


4 Ry worthy 


paſſien, and èombat the prejudices 


he pretenſiens of the 'Romiſh priefitiood to 
powers, and we know them to 


Sion is a cheat, and that the miracles attri- 
Duted wd the Rpoſtles themſelves, are ſup- 
n * better teffimony, nor more 
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to enlarge upon the many circumſtances, 
by which a candid inquirer after truth might 


be enabled to diſtinguiſh a pointed difference 
between the , miracles of Chriſt and his 


Apoſtles, and the tricks of antient or mo- 
dern ſuperſtition. One obſervation I would 


juſt ſuggeſt to you upon the ſubject ; the 


miracles recorded in the old and new Teſta- 


ment, are ſo intimately united with the 


narration of common events, and the ordi: 


nary tranſactions of life, that you cannot, 
as in profane hiſtory, ſeparate the one from 
the other. My meaning will be illuſtrated 
by an inſtance; Tacitus and Suetonius have 
handed down to us an account of many 


great actions performed by Veſpaſian; 


amongſt the reſt, they inform us of his hav- 
ing wrought ſome miracles, of his having 


cured a lame man, and reſtored ſight to one 
that was blind. But what they tell us of 
theſe miracles, is ſo unconnected witli every 


thing that goes before and after, that you 


may reject the relation of them without it 


juring, in any degree, the conſiſtency of the 
E 1 wy x | 
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worthy, our attention, than the prodigies of 
Pagan ſtory, or the lying wonders of Papal 
artifice. 1 have no intention in this place, 


life: On the other hand, if you reject the 
relation of the miracles ſaid to have been 
performed by Jeſus Chriſt, you muſt neceſ. 
ſarily reject the account of his whole life, 
and of ſeveral tranſactions, concerning 
vhich we have the undoubted teſtimony of 
other writers beſides the Evangeliſts. But 
if this argument ſhould not ſtrike you, per- 
haps the following obſervation may tend to 
remove a little of the prejudice, uſually con- 
ceived. againſt goſpel miracles, by men of 
lively imaginations, from the groſs forgeries 
n to the firſt * nnn 
Tun eee of phyſicks are FSR 
times happily illuſtrated by an Hypotheſis; 
and the moſt recondite truths of Mathema- 
tical, ſcience not unfrequently inveſtigated, 
from an abſurd poſition; what if we ſhould 
try the ſame method of arguing in the caſe 
before us. Let us ſuppoſe then, that a new 
revelation was to be promulged to mankind, 
and that twelve unlearned and unfriended 
men, inhabitants of any country moſt odious 
and deſpicable in the eyes of Europe, ſnould 
by the power of God be endowed with the 
faculty of braking win they had never 


impreſted with u pafkicetar truth, which 
they were bomrniſſtioned to promulgate, the 
fhould travel net bffly rough the barba- 
rous regions of Afriea, but threagh all rhe 
Yearhed and poliſhed fates of Ewope; 
preaching every where with unfemftted fe- 
duality a ne religion, working ſtupendbus 
Miracles in atteſtation of their miſſion, und 
communicating to their firſt Toriverts (as u 
Feal-of their convetfion) a variety ef fpitt- 
wal gifts; does It uppear prebable to you, 
that after the death ef theſe men, and pro- 

bably after the deaths of moſt of their im- 
wetiare fueceffors, who hid been zemlouſiy 
attached to tlie faith fliey had Teen ſo Ha- 
culoafly 'coftfrimed; hat nene would ever 
artempt to impoſe upon the eredulous or 
the ignoratit, by a ictitious claim to ſuper- 
matural powers? 'wotld nome of them aſpire 
tothe gift of tongues? Would gone of them 
miſtdke phrenſy for illumination, and the 
dcluffons of a heated brain for the impulſes 
of the Tpirit? would none undertake to cure 
imveterate diſorders, to expel Demons, or to 
raiſe the dead? As far as I can apprehend, 
we'ought, From ſuch a poſitieh, to deduee, 
Þy every rule of probable reaſoning, the pre. 


ciſe 
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elſe conchafion, which was in fact verified 
in the caſe of the Apolſites,; '&very fpecies of 
miraoles which heavenihad enabled the ifirſt 
ited, 'vither from miſguided geal, or inte- 
reſted cunning; eicher through the imbeoi- 
lity, or the iniquity of mankind; and we 


might juft as reaſonably conclude, that there 


never was a piety, charity, or chaſtity in 
the world, from ſteing ſuch plenty of pre. 
tenders to theſe virtass, as that there never 


were any real mirxeles performed, from on- 
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| e bon data: it has { ihe 

there are many in the preſent age (I am far 
from including you, Sir, in the number) 
whoſe prejadiees againſt all müracudus 
events have ariſen to that height, that it 
appears to them Uttorly impoſſible for any 
Hamann te , however great, to eſta- 
dich weir credibility; I beg parden for 
ſtilinng heir feaſoning, Prejudice; I have no 
deſign to give offene hy chat word they 
jos (Bl with equal right, throw the ſame im- 
putation upon mite; and Ihk it quſt as 
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ciſm of every Deiſt to wilful inſidelity; as 


it is in the Deiſts, to refer the faith of every 
Divine to profeſſional biaſs. I have not 
had ſo little intercourſe with mankind, nor 
ſnunned ſo much the delightful freedom of 


ſocial converſe, as to be ignorant, that there 


are many men of upright morals and good 
underſtandings, to whom, as you expreſs it, 
*« latent and even involuntary ſcepticiſm 
adheres ;” and who would be glad to be 
perſuaded to be Chriſtians: And how ſevere 
ſoever ſome men may be in their judge- 
ments concerning one another; yet we 
Chriſtians at leaſt, hope, and believe, that 
the great judge of all will make allowance 
for our” habits of ſtudy and reflection, 
for various circumſtances, the / efficacy of 
which in giving a particular bent to the 
underſtandings of men, we can neither com- 

prehend, nor eſtimate, - For the ſake of ſuch 
men, if ſuch ſhould, ever be induced to 
throw an hour away in the peruſal of theſe 


letters, ſuffer me to ſtep for a moment out 
of my way, whilſt I e an e 


or te pon 8 dane. 9 6& gh 
F£ 4 Fe 26 405 11 WY 5564 
25 Kxowizpor i AR ard by Me, 
age into intuikins, ſenſitive, and demon- 
77797 ſtrative: 3 
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ſtrativez-it-is:clear,” that a paſt miracle can 


neither be the object of ſenſe, nor of intui- 
tion, nor conſequently of demonſtration; 
we: cannot then, philoſophically ſpeaking, 


be ſaid to know, that a miracle has ever 


been performed. But in all the great con- 


coerns of life, we are influenced by probabi - 


lity, rather than knowledge: And of pro- 
bability, the ſame. great author eſtabliſhes, 
tuo foundations; a conformity to our own: 
experience, and the teſtimony of others. 
Now it is contended, that by the oppoſition 


of theſe two principles, probability is de- 


ſtroyed; or, in other terms, that human 
teſtimony can never influence the mind to 


aſſent to a propoſition repugnant to uni- 


form experience. — Whoſe: experience do 
you: mean? you will not ſay, your on; 
for the experience of an individual reaches 
but a little way; and no doubt, you daily 


experience. Vou will not produce the ex- 
perience of your friends; for that can ex- 
tend itſelf but a little way, beyond your 
own. „n by uniform experience, I con- 
1 Ceive, 


aſſent to a thouſand truths in politicks, in 
phyſicks, and in the buſineſs of common 
life, which you have never ſeen verified by 
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 ceive,”you are deſirous of underſtanding the” 
experience of: all ages and nations fince the 
foundation of the world. I anfwer, firſt; 


hew is it, that you become acquainted with 
the experienee n You 


wilt reply, from hiſtory, — Be it fo :e | 


ruſs then, by far the: moſt antient records 
of antiquity; and H you find no mention 
of miracles in them, I give up the point. 
Fes; — but every thing related therein re- 
ſpecting mirtzeles, is to be reckoned fabn- 
lous.—Why ?— Beeauſe miractes contradict 
the experience of: all ages and nations. Do 
you not perceive, Sir, that you beg the very. 
queſtion in debate? for we affirm, that the 
great and learned nation of Egypt, that the 
Heathen inhabiting the land of Canaan, 
that the numerous people of the Jes, and 
the nations, which, - for ages; ſurrounded 
them, have all had great experience of mi- 
racles: You cannot otherways obwiate this 
eoneluſion, than by queſtioning'the.authen= 
tieity of that book, concerning which, New- 
ton, when he was writing his Commentary 
on Daniel, expreſſed himſelf to the perſon , 
An whom I had the anecdote, and which 


73G * Smith, late Maſter of Trinity College. ho 
8 Ae 


) 
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deſerves not to, he loſt; I find more fave: 


marks of authenticity in the Bible, than at in 


158 bene ang anne, 


N ee t preſz ye 1 re 
| the argument ad verecdtam;/ it is needles; 


to ſolicit your modeſt when it may be 


Peſſible. Narhapa, to make an imprefion, up» 
aon your Judgment: } anſwer therefore, in 
the, ſecond place, that the admifGon af the: 


Principle. by which vou reject mirage, | 


will lead us into abfurdity; The laws of 
gravitation, are the maſt obvious of all the 
laws of nature; every perſon in every part 
off the globe, muſt of neceſſity have had ex · 
perience of them: There was a time, when 
ne one was acquainted with the laws of 
magnetiſm; theſe ſuſpend in many inſtances: 
the laws of Bre 
Pꝛinciple in queſtion, how the reſt of man- 
Eind could have credited the teſtimony of 
their firſt diſcoverer : and yet to have re. 
jected it, would have been to reject the 


truth. But that a piece of iron ſhould -af-: 


Moy gradually from the earth, and fly at 


* with an increaſing rapidity through the 
air; and attaching itſelf to another piece of 


am ar to a 93 828 iron ore, 
| ___- ſhould 
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ſhould remain ſuſpended in oppoſition to 
the action of it's gravity, is conſonant to 
the laws of nature. I grant it; but there 
was a time, when it was contrary, I tay 
not to the laws of nature, but to the uni- 
form experience of all preceding ages and 
countries; and at that particular point of 
time, the teſtimony of an individual, or of 
a dozen individuals, who ſhould have re- 
ported themſelves eye witneſſes of ſuch a 
fact, ought, according to your argumenta- 
tion, to have been received as fabulous. 
And what are thoſe laws of nature, which, 
you think, can neyer be ſuſpended? are 
they not different to different men, accord- 
ing to the diverſities of their comprehenſion, 
and knowledge? and if any one of them, 
(that, for inſtance, which rules the opera- 
tions of magnetiſm or electricity,) ſhould 
have been known to you or to me alone, 
whilſt all the reſt of the world were unac- 
quainted with it; the effects of it would 
have been new, and unheard of in the an- 
nals, and contrary to the experience of man- 
kind; and therefore ought not, in your 
opinion, to have been believed. Nor do I 
underſtand, what difference, as to credibi- 


| lity, there could be, between the effects of 
ſuch 


\\ 


ſuch an unknown law of nature and a mi- 


racle; for it is a matter of no moment, in 


that view, whether the ſuſpenſion of the 
known laws of nature be effected; that is, 


whether a miracle be performed, by the 


mediation of other laws that are unknown, 


or by the miniſtry of a perſon divinely com- 
miſſioned ; ſince it is impoſſible for us to be 


certain, that it is contradictory to the con- 
ſtitution of the univerſe, that the laws of 
nature, which appear to us general, ſhould 


not be ſuſpended, and their action overruled 


by others, ſtill more general, though leſs 


known; that is, that miracles ſhould not 


be performed before ſuch a Being as Man, 
at thoſe times, in thoſe places, and under 
thoſe circumſtances, which God, in his uni- 
* ee had e e 95 54 
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| READILY ates * es of 
A. your fourth cauſe,” the virtues of the 
firſt; Chriſtians, as greatly conducing to, 
the ſpreading their religion; but, then you 
ſeem to quite mar the compliment you pay 
them, by repreſenting their virtues, as pro- 
ceeding either from their repentance for 
having been the moſt abandoned ſinners, or 

from the laudable deſire of ſupporting the 


reputation of the ſociety, in which they 
were engaged. | 


Tnar repentanits is the firſt ſtep to vir- 
tue, is true enough; but I ſee no reaſon 
for ſuppoſing, according to the calumnies 
of Celſus and julian, that the Chriſtians 
allured into their party, men, who waſhed 
away in the waters of baptiſm the guilt, 
for which the temples of the gods refuſed 
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to grant them any expiation. The Apoſtles, 
Sir, did not, like Romulus, open an aſylum 
for debtors, thieves, and murderers; for 


they had not the ſame ſturdy means of ſe- 
curing their adherents from the graſp of 


civil power; they did not perſuade them to 


abandon the temples of the gods, becauſe 


they could there obtain no expiation for 


their guilt ; but becauſe every degree f 
guilt was expiated in them with too great 


facility; and every vice practiſed, not only 
without remorſe of private conſcience, but 
With the c ſanction of W ** 


Fee . 


2 r 1 ag} you PE, oC theis 
Divine. Maſter, the miffionaries of the goſ- 
pel addreſſed themſelves to men, and eſpe- 
cially to women, oppreſſed by the conſciouſ- 
_ neſs, and very often by the effects of their 
vices. — This, Sir, I really think, is not 
a fair; repreſentation of the matter; it may 
catch the applauſe of the unlearned, em- 


bolden many a ſtripling to caſt off for ever 


the ſweet bluſh of modeſty, confirm- many 
a diſſolute veteran in the practice of his im- 
pure habits, and, ſuggeſt great occaſion of 


wertiman t and wanton mockery to the fla- 
dor | ER + gitious 
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gitious of every. denomination. and every 
age; but ſtill it will want that foundation 
of truth, which alone ean recommend it to 
the ſerious and judicious. The Apoſtles, 

Sir, were not like the Italian Fratricelli of 
the thirteenth, nor the French Turlupins of 
the fourteenth century; in all the dirt that 


has been raked up againſt Chriſtianity, even 


by the worſt of it's enemies, not a ſpeck of 
that kind have they been able to fix, either 

upon the Apoſtles, or their Divine Maſter. 
The goſpel of | Jeſus Chriſt, Sir, was not 
preached in ſingle houſes, or obſcure vil- 
lages, not in ſubterraneous caves and im- 
pure brothels, not in lazars and in priſons; 
but in the ſynagogues and in the temples, 
in the ſtreets and in the market -· places of 
the great capitals of the Roman provinces; 
in Jeruſalem, in Corinth, and in Antioch, 
in Athens, in Epheſus, and in Rome. Nor 
do I any where find, that it's miſſionaries 
were ordered particularly to addreſs: them- 


ſelves to the ſhameleſs women you mention; 


I do indeed find the direct contrary; for 
they were ordered to turn away from, to 
have no feltowſhip or intercourſe with ſuch, 
as were wont to creep into houſes, and lead 
5 =o 2w0Mmen Tagen web fins, led r 

ird 
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| wich diverslafts. And what if a few women, 

who had either been ſeduced by their paſ- 
ſions, or had fallen victims to the licentious 
manners of their age, ſhould be found 
amongſt thoſe, who were moſt ready to re- 
ceive a religion, that forbad all impurity ? 
I do not apprehend, that this circumſtance 
ought to bring an inſinuation of diſcredit, 


either upon the ſex, or we moms wu 


. their reformation, 


: wy 


tion in life, may readily be allowed; and 
you yourſelf have in another place given a 
good. reaſon for it; thoſe who are diſtin- 
guiſhed by riches, honours, or knowledge, 


being ſo yery inconſiderable in number, 


when. compared with the bulk of mankind: 
But though not many mighty, not many 


noble, were called; yet ſome mighty, and 
ſome noble, ſome of as great reputation as 


any of the age in which they lived, were 


attached to the Chriſtian faith. Short in- 


deed are the accounts, which have been 
tranſmitted to us, of the firſt propagating 


of Chriſtianity; yet even in theſe, we meet 


ins the names of many, who would have 


T 3 ah done 
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"Tam the ene af the firſt « converts 
1 Chriſtianity, were of an inferior condi- 
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done credit to any cauſe; I will not pi 


to enumerate them all, a few of them will 
be ſufficient to make you recollect, that 
there were, at leaſt, ſome converts to Chriſ- 
tianity, both from among the Jews and the 
Gentiles, whoſe lives were not ſtained with 
inexpiahle crimes. Amongſt theſe we reckon 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, Joſeph of 
Arimathea, a man of fortune and a coun- 
ſellor, a nobleman and a centurion of Ca- 
pernaum, Jairus, Criſpus, Soſthenes, rulers 
of ſynagogues, Apolles an eloquent and 
learned man, Zenas a jewiſh lawyer, the 
treaſurer of Candace queen of Ethiopia, 
Cornelius, a centurion of the Italian band, 
Dionyſius a member of the Are 18 
Athens, and Sergius Paulus, a man of pro- 
conſular or prætorian authority, of whom 
it may be remarked, that if he e 
high and lucrative office in conſequence of 
his turning Chriſtian, it is a ſtrong Pre- 
ſumption in it's favour; if he retained it, 
we may conelude, that the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity was not ſo utterly incompatible 
with the diſeharge of the offices of civil life, 
as you ſometimes repreſent it This Cata- 
| logue of men of rank, fortune, and know- 
ge,” who Nr * might. 
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Was it neceſſary, be much enlarged; and 
probably another converſation with St. Paul 


would have enabled us to grace it with the 
names of Feſtus, and king Agrippa himſelf 


not that the writers of the Books of the 


new Teſtament ſeem to have been at all 


ſolicitous, in mentioning tlie great or = 


learned, who were converted to the, fi 


had that been part. of their deſign, whe 


would, in the true ſtile. of impoſters, have 
kept out of ſight the publicans and ſinners, 
the tanners and the tentmakers with whom 


they con verſed and dwelt; and introduced 


ta our notice none but thoſe, who had been 
brought up with Herod, or \ the: chief; men of 
Alia whom they had 2 n. 
00s 1 1 dere ends. nne N 


1 7250 1 8 1 


** -— Primitive Chriſtians. took great 


care to have an unſullicd reputation, by ab- 
ſtaining from the commiſſion of whatever 
might tend to pollute it, is eaſily admitted; 


but we do not ſo eaſily grant, that this care 


is a circumſtance, which uſually attends 
ſmall aſſemblies of men, when they ſeparate 
themſelves from the body of 4 nation, or 
the religion to which they belong. It did 

not attend the Nicolaitanes, the Simonians, 
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Sir, that ſeberh: Sectaries both at hom 
abroad might be mentioned, who have de- 


the 1 ma the ca Ty 


the firſt ages of the church, of Wee you 


are ſpeaking; and it cannot be unknown to 


you, Sir, that the ſcandalous vices of theſe 
very early Sectaries, brought a general and 


undiſtinguiſhed cenſure upon the Chriſtian 


name; and ſo far from promoting the in- 
creaſe of the church, excited in the minds 


af the Pagans an abhorrence of whatever 


reſpected it; it cannot be unknown to you, 


parted: from the religion to which they 


longed; ànd which, unhappily for them- 
ſelves and the community, have taken as 


little care to preſerve their reputation un- 
ſpotted, as thoſe of the firſt and ſecond cen- 


turies. If then the firſt Chriſtians did take 
the care you mention, (and Tam wholly of 
| 2 opinion in that Point ) their ſolici- 


tude might as candidly, perhaps, and as 


reaſombly be derived from a ſenſe of their 


duty, and an honeſt endeavour to diſcharge 
it, as from the mere deſire of increaſing the 
honour of their confraternity by the Huſ. 


trious N 9 it's members. 4 es 
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You are eloquent in deſeribing the Sftdre 
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niorality-of the primitive Chriſtians, as ad- 
verſe to the propenſities of ſenſe, and ab- 
| horrent from all the innocent pleaſures and 
amuſements of life; and you enlarge, with 
a a ſtudied minuteneſs, upon their eenſures 
of luxury, and their ſentiments concerning 
marriage and Chaſtity; — but in this eir- 
cumſtantial enumeration of their errors ot 
their faults; (which I am under no neceſſity 
of denying or excuſing,) you ſeem to forget 
the very purpoſe, for which you profeſs to 
have introduced the mention of them; for 
the picture you have drawn is ſo hideous, 
and the colouring ſo difmal, that inſtead of 
alluring to a cloſer inſpection, it muſt have 
made every man of pleaſure or of ſenſe turn 
from it with horror or diſguſt; and ſo far 
from contributing to the rapid growth of 
Chriſtianity by the auſterity of their man. 
ners, it muſt be a wonder to any one, how 
the firſt Chriſtians ever made à ſingle con- 
vert. It was firſt objected by Celſus, that 
Chriſtianity was a mean religion, inculcat- 
ing ſuch a puſillanimity and patience under 
_ affronts, ſuch a contempt of riches and 
worldly honours, as muſt weaken the nerves 
of civil government, and expoſe a ſociety of 
rpm to the "ITO of the firſt invaders. 
This 
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This Obiektion has been repeated by Ba yle; 
and though fully anſwered by Bernard and 
others, it is ſtill the favourite theme of every 
Eſprit fort of our own age: Even you, Sir, 
think the averſion of Chriſtians to the buſi- 
neſs of war and government, a criminal 
diſregard to the publick welfare. To all 
that has been ſaid upon this ſubject, it may 
with juſtice, I think, be anſwered, that 
Chriſtianity troubles not itſelf with order- 
ing the conſtitutions of civil ſocieties; but 
levels the weight of all it's influence at the 
hearts of the individuals Which compoſe 
them; and as Origen ſaid to Celſus, was 
every individual in every nation a goſpel 
Chriſtian, there. would be neither internal 
injuſtice, nor external war; there would be 
none of thoſe paſſions, which imbitter the 
intercourſes of civil life, and deſolate the 
globe. What reproach then can. it be to a 
if univerſally practiſed, would introduce 
univerſal tranquillity, and the . n. 
be n. W n 1. 


75 1 Wai 3 2 e ee 
1 of the deſign of the Chriſtian diſ- 


n. or from a very ignorant inter- 
prom 
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bidding us to make riches” or ban g a 
primary purſuit, or the prompt gratification 
of revenge a firſt principle of action, to in- 
fer, that an individual Chriſtian is obliged 
by his religion to offer his throat to an 
aſſaſſin, and his property to the firſt plun- 
derer; or that a ſociety of Chriſtians may 
not repel, in the beſt manner they are able, 
ans unjuſt aſſaults of hoſtile Hive. 7 


\F 
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which debar a man from the poſſeſſion 01 ; 


domeſtic comforts, or deaden the activity of 
his private friendſhips, of prohibit the exer- 


tion of ' his utmoſt ability in/the Sender er | 


the public; the ni -quietum nibil beatum 
yy no part of the Chriſtian's Creed ; his 
virtue, is an ative virtue; and we juſtly 
refer to the ſchool of Epicurus, the doctrines 
concerning abſtinence from marriage, from 
the cultivation of friendſhip, from the ma- 
nagement of public affairs, as ſuited to that 
ſelfiſh indolence, which was: the favourite 
tenet of his 4 coor ph 
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IH E union nan ah dikipline of the 
Chriſtian church,” or, as you are 
pleaſed to ſtile; it, of the Chriſtian, republic, 

is the laſt of the five ſecondary. cauſes, to 
which you haye referred the rapid and ex- 
tenſive ſpread of Chriſtianity. It muſt be 
acknowledged, that union eſſentially con- 
tributes to the ſtrength of every aſſociation, 

civil, military, and religious; but Un 
nately for your argument, and much to the 
reproach. of. Chriſtians, nothing has. been 
more wanting amongſt them, . from the 
apoſtolic . age, to our own; than union. 7 


am f Paul; and I of Apollos, and 1 of Cephas, 


and TI of Chriſt, are expreſſions of diſunion, 
which we meet with in the earlieſt period 


of church hiſtory; and we cannot look into 
the writings of any, either friend or foe to 
* ar we find the one of them 


lament= 
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lamenting, and the other exulting | in an im- 
menſe catalogue of ſectaries; and both of 
them thereby furniſhing us with great rea- 


ſon to believe, that the diviſions with reſpect 
to doctrine, worſhip, and diſcipline, which 
have ever ſubſiſted in the church, muſt have 
greatly tended to hurt the credit of Chriſ- 
tianity, and to alienate the minds of the 


Gentiles from the re e of fuch'a a vari- 


ous 8 diſcordant faith. 


* READTLY A e that Wa was a Mane > 


community of doctrine, an intercourſe of 
hoſpitality, and a confederacy of diſcipline 


eſtabliſned amongſt the individuals of every 


church; ſo that none could be admitted 


into any aſſembly of Chriſtians, without 
undergoing a previous examination into his 


manner of life *, (which ſnews by the bye, 


that 1 50 reprobate could not, as the fit 


ſeized him, or his intereſt induced him, be- 
come a Chriſtian) and without proteſting - 


in the moſt ſolemn. manner, that he would 


neither de guilty of neren nor W e | 
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54 Her prepoſiti 4 qui in vin et mores eorum, 5 


a qui admittuntur, inquirant, ut non conceſſa facientes can- 


didatos oo arceant a * enn Oy _ : 
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nor theft. nor perfidy; and it may be grant- 7 


ed alfo, that thoſe who broke this compact, 
were ejected by common conſent from the 
confraternity into which they had been ad- 
mitted ; it may be further granted, that this 
confederacy extended itſelf to independent 
churches; and that thoſe who had, for their 
immoralities, been excluded from Chriſtian 
community in any one church, were rarely, 
if ever admitted to it by another; juſt as a 
member, who has been expelled any one 
College in an Univerſity, is generally thought 
unworthy of being admitted by any other: 
But it is not admitted, that this ſevetity and 
this union of diſcipline could ever have in- 
duced the Pagans to forſake the gods of 
their country, and tò expoſe themſelves to 
the contemptuous hatred of their neigh- 
bours, and to all the ſeverities of per ſecution 
exerciſed, with e bun W 
the 0 rift baſh: 1 125 5 55 
ie ce, Log) fro i | 

Tun account-you give of N 5 

progiels of epiſcopal juriſdiction, of the 
pre-eminence of the Metropolitan churches, 
and of the ambition of the Roman Pontiff, 
1 believe to be in general accurate and true; 


| and I am not in the leaſt ſurpriſed at the 
bitter- 
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bitterneſs, which now and then eſcapes you 
in treating this ſabject ; for, to ſee the moſt 
benign religion that imagination ean form, 
becoming an inſtrument of oppreſſion; and 
the moſt humble one adminiſtering to the 
pride, the avarice, and the ambition of thoſe, 
who wiſhed to be conſidered as it's guar- 
dians, and who avowed themſelves it's pro- 
feſſors, would extort a cenſure from men 
more attached probably to church authority 
than yourſelf: Not that I think it, either 
a very candid, or a very uſeful undertaking, 
to 'be ſolely, and induftriouſly engaged in 
portraying the characters of the Profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity in the worſt” colours; it is 
not candid, becauſe the great law of i im- 
partiality, which obliges an hiſtorian to re- 
veal the imperfections of the uninſpired 
teachers and believers of the goſpel, obliges 
bim alſo not to conceal, or to paſs over 
with niggard and reluctant mention, the 
illuſtrious virtues of thoſe, who gave up 
fortune and fame, all their bong: and 
all their hopes in this life, nay, life itſelf, 
rather than violate any one of the precepts 
of that goſpel; which, from the teſtimony 
of inſpired teachers they « conceived they had 
my reien t to ** it is not uſeful, be- 
cane : 
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cauſe * to a careleſs obſerver.” (that is, to 
the generality of mankind) heir faults 
may ſeem to caſt a ſhade on the faith, which 
they profeſſed ;” and may really infect the 


minds of the young and unlearned eſpeci- 


ally, with prejudices againſt a religion, 9 
their rational reception or rejection of 
which, a matter of the utmoſt importance 5 
may (believe me, Sir, it may, for ought you 
or any perſon elſe can prove to the con- 


 trary,) entirely depend. It is an eaſy matter 


to amuſe ourſelves and others with the im- 
moralities of prieſts, and the ambition of 


prelates, with the abſurd virulence of ſynods 
and: councils, with the ridiculous. 1 10 


which viſionary enthuſiaſts or intereſted 


churchmen have ſanctified with the name 
of Chriſtian; but a diſplay of ingenuity, or 


erudition upon ſuch ſubjects is much miſ- 
placed; ſince it excites almoſt in every per- 
ſon, an unavoidable ſuſpicion of the purity 
of the ſource itſelf, from which ſuch pol- 
luted ſtreams have been derived. Do not 


miſtake my meaning; I am far from wiſh- 


ing, that the clergy ſhould be looked up to 
with a blind reverence, or their imperfee- 
tions ſcreened by the ſanctity of their func- 
tion, ; From the enen * we world: 

| Ws 
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Quite the-cont rary; their conduct, I am of 
opinion, ought to be more nicely ſcrutiniz- 
ed, and their deviation from the rectitude 
of the goſpel, more ſeverely cenſured, than 
that of other men; but great care ſhould 
be taken, not to repreſent their vices, or 
their indiſcretions, as originating in the 
principles of their religion. Do not miſtake 
me; 1 am not here begging quarter for 
Chriſtianity; or contending, that even the 
principles of our religion ſhould be received 
with implicit faith; or that every objection 
to Chriſtianity ſhould: be ſtifled, by a repre- 
ſentation of the miſchief it might do, if 
publicly promulged; on the contrary, we 
invite; nay, we challenge you to a direct N 
and liberal attack; though oblique glances, | 
and diſin geriuous: inſinuations, we are wil 
ling to avoid; well knowing, that the cha- 
racter of our religion, like that of an honeſt 
man, is defended with greater difficulty 
againſt the ſuggeſtions of ridieule, and the 
ſecret malignity of pretended friends, than 
againſt poſitive accuſations, and the avowed 


malice of E enemies. bo So 
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you ſet forth, that ce the want of diſcipline 
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and "SY learning, was ſupplied by the 
occaſional aſſiſtance. of the prophets; who 


were called to that function, without diſ- 


tinction of age, of ſex, or of naturel abili- 
ties. — That the gift of prophecy was one 
of the ſpiritual gifts, by which ſome of the 
firſt Chriſtians were. enabled to cooperate 
with the Apoſtles, in the general deſign of 
preaching the Goſpel; and that this gift, 
or rather, as, Mr. Locke thinks, the gift of 
een (by the oſtentation of which, 
them were prompted to ſpeak in their 
ademblies at the ſame time,) was the occa · 
ſion, of ſome. diſorder in the church of Co- 
rinth, which required the interpoſition of 
the Apoſile to-compoſe, is confeſſed on all 
hands. But if you. mean, that; the prophets 
were ever the ſolę paſtors of the faithful; 
or that no proviſion was made by the Apo- 
ſtles for the good government and edifica- 


tion of the church, except hat might be 
accidentally derived from the occaſional aſ- 


ſiſtance of the prophets, you are much miſ- 
taken; and have undoubtedly forgot, what 


17 of Paul and Barnabas having ordain- 
ed elders in Lyſtra, Iconium, and Antioch; 


and of Paul's commiſſion to Titus, whom 
he had left in. Crete, to ordain elders in 


every 
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every city; And 'of his s inſtructions both to 
him and Timothy, concerning the qualifi- 
cations of thoſe, whom they were to ap- 
| 7 int bifhops: One of which was, that a 
ſhop ſhotild be able by ſound doftrine, to 
exhort,and to convince the gain-fayer; nor 
is it fad, that this ſound dofrine was fo 
be communicated to the biſhop by pro- 
phecy, or thar all perſons, without Accs: 
tion, might be called to that offfce > but 4 
biſhop was 70 be able to teach, not what he 
| had learned by prophecy, but what Paul 
had publicly y preached ; rhe "things that thou 
haſt 975 of me amon many witneſſes, the Jamie 
commiy thou 1% faithful men, who ſhall be able 
20% teach "others alſo. © "Andi in every place al- 
moſt, "where prophets are mentioned, they | 
are Joittet "with A; Pofkles and teachers, and 
other rpſtiffters' wy e goſpel; fo that tiere 
is'nd'ttaſon' for a 105 rele {vntirig them a8 
x [ods order men, o were by their 
occafichal allitante to big oy the want of 
difciphitte and human e the chürefl. 
It woof be taking roc karge a field; r in- 
quire; 'bHether le Peper you fpedle of, 
wete” endewed with ordinary: or extr; 8 
25 gifts whether they lch pet 
tire itrmediate impulſe ot the 8 TE 252 
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cording to the analogy of. faith; whether FRY : 
gift conſiſted in the foretelling of future 
events, or in the. interpreting of. ſcripture to 
the edification and exhortation and comfort 
of the church, or in both: 1 will content 
myſelf with obſerving, that he will judge 
very improperly concerning the prophets of 
the apoſtolic church. who takes his idea of 
their office or importance, from ur, de- 
9 of Wr . 


Fart E 23 S It 4: 
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3 5 ſpeaking 8 the community of 2 
ch. you ſay, was adopted for a ſhort 
time in the primitive church, you hold as 
inconcluſive the arguments, of Moſheim ; 
who, has endeavoured to prove, that it was 
a. community, quite different from that re- 
| commended by. Pythagoras , or A con- 
Aiſling principally in a common ſe, derived | 
from an unbounded liberality, Which in- 


* 


duced the opulent to ſhare their riches with 
| their indigent brethren; bi there have been 
others, as well as. Moſheim,, who. ave en- 
tertained. this opinion; 5 and it is not quite 5 
ſo ingefenfible, as you repreſent it; but 
whether! it be reaſonable « or abſurd, need not 
now. be examined: It is far more neceſſary 
to ag notice ah an ex e. which you 

ave 
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have uſed, and which may be apt to miſlead 
unwary readers into a very injurious ſuſpi- 

cion, concerning the integrity of the Apo- 
ſtles. In proceſs of time you obſerve, © the 
converts, who embraced the new religion, 
were permitted to retain the poſſeſſion of 
their patrimony. ” — This expreſſion, per- 
mitted to retain, in ordinary acceptation, im- 
_ Plies an antecedent obligation to part with: 

| Now, Sir, I have not the ſhadow of a doubt 
in affirming, that we have no account in 
ſcripture of any ſuch obligation being im- 
poſed upon the converts to Chriſtianity, 
either by Chriſt himſelf, or by his Apoſtles, 
or by any other authority: Nay, i in the very 
place, where this community of goods is 
treated of, there is an expreſs proof, (I know 
not how your impartiality has happened to 
overlook it,) to the contrary. When Peter 
was about to inflict an exemplary puniſh- 
ment upon Ananias (not for keeping back 
a part of the price, as ſome men are fond 
of repreſenting it, but) for his lying and 
hypocriſy, in offering a part of the pries of 
his land, as the whole of it; he ſaid to him, 
whilſt it remained (unſold,) was it not thine 
_ own? and after it was fold, was it not in thine 


own 9 From this account it is evident, 
v 3 that 
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that Anavias was under no; \phligation to | 


potted. with it, the price was in his own. 
power; the Apoſtle would have. permitted 
him to retain the whole of it, if he had 
thought fit; though he would not permit 
his pre rication to 80 eee 1 


Vou have remarked, "that 10 the feaſts of | 


love; the agape, as they were called, con- 


ſtituted a very pleaſing and eſſential part of 
public worſhip.” — Leſt any. one ſhould 
from hence. be led to ſuſpect, that theſe 
feaſts of love, this Pleaſing part of the pub- 


lic worſhip of the primitive church, reſem- 


bled; the unballowed meetings of ſome im- 
pure ſectaries of our own times, 1 will take 


the liberty to add to your account, a ſhort 


explication of the nature of theſe agapæ. 
Tertullian, in the 39th chapter of his Apo- 
log „has done it to my hands. The nature 
_ ur ſupper, ſays he, is indicated. by it's 
name; it a8 called by a word, which, in the 
Greek language, ſignifies love. We are not 
anxious about the expence of the « en tertain- 
ment; ſince, we look upon that as $63, 
which is expended with a pious purpoſe, in 
Of: Wiek and een of all our in. 
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oceaſion of our entertainment 
Dee von nity judge of the 
manner of it's being conducted; it conſiſts 
in the diſcharge of religious duties; it ad- 
mits nothing vile, nothing immodeſt. Be- 
fore we fit down; prayer is made to God. 
The hungry eat as much as they defire, and 
every one drinks as much as can he uſeful 
to ſober men. We fo feaſt, as men, Who 
have their minds impreſſed with the idea ef 
ſpending the night in the worſhip of God; 
we ſo converſe; as men, who are conſtiöus 
that the Lord heareth them, &c. Perhaps 
you may object to this teſtimony, in favour 
of the innocence of Chriſtian meetings, as 
able to partiality, becauſe” it is the teſti- 
mony of a Chriſtian; and you may, per- 
haps, be able to 2 writings 
of this Chriſtian, ſomething that looks like 
a contradiction of this account: However, 
I will reſt the matter upon this teſtimony 
for the preſent; forbearing to quote any 
other Chriſtian writer upon the fubject, as 
I ſhall in a future letter, produce” yo 
teſtimony, ſuperior to every objection. Tou 
fpeak too of the Agape, as an eſſential part 
of the public worſhip ;" this is not according. 
P 


v4 eeſſen- 
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| eſſential, the edict of an heathen: magiſtrate 
would not have been able to put a ſtop. to 
them; yet Pliny, in his letter to Trajan, 
1 expreſſly. ſays, that the Chriſtians left them 


off, upon his publiſhing an edict Prohibit-, 


ing aſſemblies; and we know, that in the 
council of C 


thage, in the fourth century, 
on account of the abuſes which attended 
them, they began to be interdicted, * 


5 how e inen in the nee 


1 navr 2 og two: eats to a 
upon what you have advanced, concerning 
the ſeverity of eccleſiaſtical /penance;. the 


| firſt is, that even you yourſelf do not deduce 
it's inſtitution from the ſeripture; but from 
the power, which every voluntary ſociety 


has over it's own members; and therefore, 
however extravagant, or however abſurd; 
however oppoſite to the attributes of a com- 
miſerating God, or the feelings of a fallible 
man, it may be thought; or upon what- 
ever trivial occaſion, ſuch as that, you men- 
tion, of calumniating a Biſhop, a Preſpyter, 


or even a Deacon, it may have been in- 
flicted; Chriſt and his Apoſtles are not an- 


ſwerable for it. The other is, that it was 
6s WW poſſible e the leaſt fitted to 
12 3 | accom- 


41 
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- accompliſh che end, for which you think it 
was introduced, the propagation of Chriſ- 


£5 tianity.. The fight of a penitent humbled 


bya public confeſſion, emaciated by faſting, 
_ clothed in ſackcloth, proſtrated at. the door 

of the aſſembly; —— imploring for years 
together the pardon of his offences, and a 
readmiſſion into the boſom of the church, 
was a much more likely means of deterring 
the Pagans from Chriſtian community, 
than the pious liberality you mention, was 
of alluring them into it. This pious libe- 
rality, Sir, would exhauſt, even your ele- 
gant powers of deſcription, before you could 
exhibit it in the amiable manner it deſerves; 
it is derived from the neu commandment : of 
| loving one another ; and it has ever been the 
_ diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic of - Chriſtians, 
as. oppoſed to every other denomination of 
men, . Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans. In 
the times of the Apoſtles, and in the firſt 
ages of the church, it ſhewed itſelf in volun- 
tary contributions for the relief of the poor 
and the perſecuted, the infirm and the un- 
fortunate; as ſoon as the church was per- 
mitted to have permanent poſſeſſions in 
land, and acqu ired the protection of the 


civil . it exerted itſelf in tas erection 
of 


1 1 
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of hoſpitals of every kind; inſtitutions theſe, 
of charity and hümanity, which were for- 
gotten in the laws of Solon and Lycurgus; E 
and for even one example of Which, 'you 
will, 1 believe, in vain explore the boaſted 
annals of Pagan Rome. Indeed, Sir, you 
will think too inju riouſly” of this liberality, | 
if you look upon it's origin as ſuperſtitious; 
or upon it's application as an artifice of the 
prieſthood, to ſeduce the indigent into the 
boſom' of the church; it was the pure and 
. 2 fruit of See * 4 
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concerned, that Tac — cob Jener | 
Pliny, have ſpoken ſo flightly of the Chriſ- 
tian ſyſtem ; and that Seneca and the elder 
Pliny. have not vouchſafed to mention it 
at all. Thi s difficulty ſeems to have ſtruck 
others, as well as yourſelf; and 1 might 
refer you to the conclufion of the ſecond 
volume of Dr. Lardner's Collection of An- 
cient jewiſh and Heathen Teſtimonies to 
i | the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, for 
daull satisfaction in this point; but perhaps 


an obſervation or tw thin be ſufficient to 
diminiſh Jour f . rife. AT rs DA 
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OsscuNα ſactaries of upright morals; 
when they ſeparate themſelves from the re- 
ligion of their country, do not ſpeedily ac- 
quire the attention of men of Letters; The 
Hiſtorians, are apprehenſive of depreciating 
the dignity of their learned labour, and con- 
taminating their ſplendid narration of illuſ- 
trious events, by mixing with it a diſguſting 
detail of religious combinations; and the 

philoſophers, are uſually too deeply engaged 
in abſtract ſcience, of in exploring the inſi- 
nite intricacy of natural appearances, to 
buſy themſelves with what they, perhaps 
haſtily, eſteem popular ſuperſtitions. Hiſto- 
rians and philoſophers, of no mean reputa- 
tion, might be mentioned, 1 believe, who 
were the cotemporaries of Luther and the 
firſt reformers; and who have paſſed over 
in negligent or contemptuous ſilence, their 
daring and unpopular attempts to ſhake the 
_ ſtability. of St. Peter's Chair. Oppoſition: 
to the religion of à people, muſt become 
general before it can deſerve the notice of 
the civil magiſtrate ; and till it does that, it 
will -moſtly be thought - below the animad- 
verſion of diſtinguiſned writers. This re- 
mark is peeuliarly applicable to the eaſe. in 
Po = The * 1 had 


fore- 


a i” | . 
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foretold, were bated of all nen for his name's 
fake £ It was the name itſelf,” not any vices 
| adhering to the name, which Pliny puniſn- 
ed; and they were every where held in ex- 
ceeding contempt, till their numbers ex- 
_ cited the apprehenſion of the ruling powers. 
The philoſophers conſidered them as enthu- 
fiaſts, and neglected them; the prieſts op- 
poſed them as innovators, and calumniated' 
them; the great overlooked them, the learn- 
ed. deſpiſed them, and the curious alone, 
who examined-into the foundation of their 
faith, believed them. But the negligenee 
of ſome half dozen of writers, (moſt of 
them however bear incidental teſtimony to 
the truth of ſeveral facts reſpecting Chriſti- 
anity, ) in not relating circumſtantially the 
origin, the progreſs, and the pretenſions of 
a ne ſect, is a very inſufficient reaſon for 
queſtioning, either the evidence of the prin- 

ciples upon which it was built, or the ſuper- 
SI er by” while 1 it was iow. .p coco 


ror ani; : möreover, were 


Tas Ronan Hi 
ot only culpably i incurious concerning the 
Clridiabs ; but unpardonably ignorant of 
what ooncerned either them, or the Jews: 


64 EIS — becauſe the 


means 
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means of information were within their 

reach; the writings of, Moles were every 
where to be had in Greek; and the works 
of Joſephus were, publiſhed, before Tacitus 
wrote his Hiſtory; and yet, even Tacitus 
has fallen into great abſurdity, and ſelf- 
contradiction in his account of the Jews; 
and though Tertullian's zeal carried him 
much too far, when he called him Menda- 


Saru Joquaciſh yet one cannot help. re- 


proper information upon chat ſubject... He 
derives, the name of the Jems by a forced 
interpolation from mount Ida i in Crete *; 
and he repreſents them as abhorring all 
kinds of i images in public worſhip,. and. yet 
accuſes them of having placed the i image of 
an Aſs in the holy of holies; and preſently 
after he tells us, that Pompey, when be 

profaned the temple, found the ſanctuary 
pl: empty. Similar inaccuracies might 
be noticed in Plutarch and other writers, 
who have ſpoken of the Jews; and you 
| yourſelf, have referred to an obſcure paſſage 
57 ebene as offering a proof 


1 melytum i in "Cont Ham montem, Lye Idzos 2235 
| in barbarum NR Pe wn, EW | 
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wakes the Jews and hriſtians of Rome 
were confounded with each other. Why 
then ſhould we think it remarkable, that a 
few celebrated writers, who looked upon 
the Chriſtians as an obſcure ſect of the Jews, 
and upon the Jews as a barbarous and de- 
teſted people, whoſe hiſtory was not worth 

the peruſal; and whio were moreover en. 
gaged in the relation of the: great eveirts, 
which either oecaſioned or #&compuniced the 
ruin of kheir eternal empire; Why thould 
we be ſurpriſed, that men oecapice it ſuck 
_ Intereſting: ſubjects, and influence by fuch 
inveterate prejudices, ſhould have left us 
ane eſeriptic 8 
nas <a 5 er aut BOB CLIP ee 


J Bur how ſhall we excu £2 5bs 75 e 
ſupine inattention of the Pagan and philo= 
fophic world, to thoſe evidences, which were- 
preſented by the hand of omnĩipotence, not 
to their reaſon, but to their ſenſes?” == 
n The laws of nature were perpetually ſuſ- 
pended, for the benefit of the church: But 
me ſages of Greece and Rome turned aſide 
from the awful ſpectacle. To their ſhame 
be it ſpoken, that they did ſo . and pur- 
_ the ordinary occupations of life and 
| ”" 
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Rudy, appeared unconſcious of any altera - 
tions in the moral or phyſical government 
of the world.” To this ohjection, I an- 
ſwer in the firſt place, that we have no rea- 
ſon to believe, that miracles were performed, 
as often as philoſophers deigned to give 
their attention to them; or that, at the 
period of time you allude to, the: laws of 
nature were perpetually ſuſpended, for the 
| benefit of the church. It may be, that not 
one of the few heathen writers, whoſe bons 
have eſcaped the ravages of time, was ever 
preſent, hen a miracle was wrought; but 
wills it follow, becauſe- Pliny, or Plutarch, 
or Galen, or Seneca, or Suetonius, or Ta- 
citus; had never ſeen a miracle, that no 
miracles were ever performed? They indeed 
were learned, and ahſervant men; and it 
ma be a matter of ſurpriſe tu us, that mi- 
racles ſo celebrated, as the friends of Chriſ- 
We ſuppoſe the Chriſtian ones 0 have 
thein- „„ 55 
had an Adrian or a Veſpaſian been the au- 
thors of but a thouſandih part of the mira- 

cles, vou have aſcribed to the primitive 
church, more than one probably of theſe 


would 


very hiſtorians, philoſophers as they were, 
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would have adorned his hiſtory with the, 
narration of them: For though they turned 
aſide from the awful ſpectacle of the mira- 
cles of a poor deſpiſed Apoſtle — yet they - 
beheld with exulting complacency, and have 
related with unſuſpecting credulity, the 
oſtentatious tricks of a Roman Emperor. 
It was not for want of faith in miraculous 
W that theſe Sages neglected the Chriſ- 
miracles, but for want tof ee and 
impartial Tata e 


* # * . + 
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Aswan in pale Kreond place, that in the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, we have an account 
of a great multitude of Pagans of every con- 
dition of life, who were ſo far from being 
inattentive to the evidences, © which were 
preſented by the hand of omnipotence to 

their ſenſes, that they contemplated them 
with reverence and wonder; and forſaking 
the religion of their anceſtors, and all the 

flattering hopes of worldly profit, * reputa- 
tion, a and tranquillity, adhered with Ons 
ing reſolution to the profeſſion of Chriſti- 
anity. From the concluſion of the Adts; 
till the time in which ſome of the Sages you 
mention flouriſhed, is a very obſcure part 


os n hiſtory ; yet we are certain, that 
oy 
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many of abe Pagen and e have r 
ſon to beliete, that not a e of de le- 
ſophic world, during that period, did 
turn aſide from the awful ſpectacle of mi- 
racles, but ifaw. and believed; and that a 
few athers {þauld be found; who) probably 
had newer ſeen, and therefore would: not 
believe, is ſurely no yery extraordinary cia: 
- euraſtance. Why ſhould we not anfyer/te 
objections, ſuch as:theſe;] with the boldneſs 
of gt. Jerome; and bid Celſus, and Porphyry; 
and Julian, and their followers, learn ith 
Alaſtrious characters of dhe mens : whe 
founded, built up, and adorned the Chriſa 
tian church? why ſnould e not tell hem. 
with Arni, of tlie orators, the gram: 
marians, the ahetoricians, ht lawyers, the 
5 phyſicians, the:pbilo@pbers; wh appeas> 
a uon en ofen te the * 


ph government 
and rom! that conſelowſneſs, forſagk he 


ieee Gals, eee, Jallapts, cabal ado 
iſcan 5 ri ulianus, rabi rius 
Chriſtum canes; / Aim 3 Fete e 

| fiam nullos Philoſophos et eloqbentrs, waa habuifſe Doe: 
tores 3 quanti et quales viri eam fundaverint, extruxerint, 
ornaverintque; et deſinant fidem; naſtram ruſticæ tantum 
fimplicitatis arguexe, ſuamque potiqs Imperigiam: agpoſcant. 
_ Jero, r r = _ Eccl. Serip. n ents. 
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ordinary occupationb of life and Rady, and 
attached e to the N ig diſei- 


Pline s? ))) OW el 


A W my % „ ELSE ils l 
I AuswAn in the laſt place; that the mi- 
racles of Chriſtians were falſely attributed 
to magie; and were for that reaſon thought 
y the notice of the writers, you 
have referred to. Snetonius, in his life of 
a calls 'the . 1 eta. of” a new 


that 'you art at thoſe 2h, — com- 
A who tranſlate the original word 
by magical j and adòpting the 1063 of Mo- 
ſheirn, | vou think it ought to be rendered 
miſchievous or pernicious: Unqueſtionably 
it frequently has that meaning; with due 
deference,” however, to Moſheim and your- 
ſelf, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
in this place, as deſeriptive of the Chriſtian 
religion, it is rightly tranſlated magical. 
The Theodoſian Code muſt be my excuſe, 
for diſſenting from ſuch. reſpectabie autho- 
| 215 and i in it,Þ conjecture, 212 will find 


1 


nw Aro. Con, Gen. 1 B 
+ Genus hominum CD eee . 
_ in Nero, c. 16. 
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good reaſon for being of my opinion v. Nor 
ought any friend to Chriſtianity to be aſto- 


niſhed or alarmed at Suetonius applying the 


word Magical to the Chriſtian religion; for 
the miracles wrought by Chriſt. and his 
Apoſtles, principally conſiſted in alleviating 
the diſtreſſes, by curing the obſtinate diſ- 

eaſes of human kind; and the proper mean- 

ing of magic, as underſtood by the antients, 
is a higher and more holy branch of the art 
of healing +. The elder Pliny loſt his life 

in an eruption of Veſuvius, about forty- . 
ſeven years after the death of Chriſt; ſome 
fifteen. years before the death of Pliny, the 
Chriſtians were perſecuted, at Rome for a 


crime, of which every perſon knew. them 


innocent; but from the deſcription, which 
Tacitus. gives, of the low eſtimation they 
were held in at that time, (for which, 1 5 
ever, he aſſigns, no cauſe and therefore we 


— ⸗Chaldæi, ac agi, et czteri quo vulgas mabfcer ob 
facinorum magnitudinem appellat. — Si quis mags vel 
magicis contaminibus adſuetus, qui maleficus vulgi conſuetu- 

4 nuncupatur 1x Cod. Theodo. Tit. 1. 
-+ Pliny; ſpeaking of the origin of 
um e medicina nemo dubitat, ac ſpecie ſalutari irrep- 


fays, wa 


pram altiorem ſandftioremgue medicinam. — He afterwards 


ſays, that it was mixed with mathematical arts; and thys 
and mathematics are Joined by Pliny, as mafia and 


 magici are in en Fin. Nat. Hi: CERN 
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may reaſonably conje efture — 

for Which the Jews were every 
comets odjous, ay oppolition'ts Lehren 
and of the” extreme ſufferings" they under- 
Went, we cannot be much ſurpriſed, that 
their name Js not to be found in the works 
| of Pliny, or of Seneca; the ſect itſelf muſt, 
5 I ution, hes been — be de- 


unconrely, not to 
an order of men, Whole innocenee an Em. 
peror had determined to traduce, in order 
; Lot divert the angebe, but deſerved ſtream 

popular cenfure from himfelf. Notwith- 


'this; there is a paſſage ih the Na- 
Rey ang : 


ſtory. of Fliny; which, how: bers 

Yoever it may have been « ove . 
tains, 1 think, a very frrong dftufioh” to the 

Chriſtians ; and early ae Hal 

heard of their miracles. © In'fpedking con- 


5 


cerning the dee n of magie, --he-tays, « — 
therk is alſo a another faction of magic, d 
rived from the Jews, Moſes and 9 
and fablaltivy at Tom e The word 


E El et alis ; riiagiees „ a Mole effavmins er Lotopea : 
7 i ables Ein. Lib. 40. C. 2 Edft. Hardu. 
Lardner bl others, have made ght Rink of this 
"paſſage, probably from their reading in bad editibus Jem 
ä Jar di amm, 4 Moſs et Jamne et Jotape Judzis pendent. * 
e | faction, 
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faction, does not ill denote the opinion the 
Romans entettained of the religious aſſocia- 
tions of the Chriſtians “; and a magical 
faction implies their e at leaſt, 
to the miraculous gifts © z andi it's 
0 0 from Moſes, i is. according to the 
m of the Romana, by which they con- 
ounded; the Chriſtians with the Jews; and 
it's xk then ſubſiſting, ſeems to have a 
ſtrong reference to the rumours Pliny had 
Ls reported wenne, 


in 

| Sonst each ** theſe. * 
3 your cool and candid conſideration; I — 
ceed to take notice of another difficulty 1 in 
your fifteenth chapter, which ſome have 
thought ons of the moſt important in oi 
whole book The ſilence of profane — 
rians, concerning the preternatural darkneſs 
at the crucifixion of Chriſt. You know, 


4 Sir, that ſeveral learned men are of opinion, 


pon this 
ſubject, 1 will, however, put their antho- 
rity for the preſent quite out of the queſ- 
tion. 1 will neither PETE you. with the 
teſtimo of Phlegon, nor with the appeal 
05 Tertullian reckons the Sect of the Chriſtians, inter lick 


.. Ap · 6. 38. 28 Klit F142 df Jae „ —85 
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preſſes himſelf, nom from the fixth bour 
was darkneſs over all the land until the ninth 
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of Tert 


lian to the public texiſtors of the - 


Romans; but meeting you upon your own 


ground, and'granting you'every thing you 
defire, 1 will endeavour, from a fair and 
candid examination of the hiſtory of this 
event, to fuggeſt a doubt, at leaſt, to your 
mind, whether this was © the greateſt phæ- 
nomenon, to which the mortal eye has been 


witneſs, lines the'© creation of om JS qo 


2 x. 
. 


Tuts darkneſs is Wut wy Geb of 
the four Evangeliſts ; St. Matthew thus ex- 
there 


hour ; St. Mark ſays, — and when the fixth 
bour was come, there was darkneſs over the 
whole land until the ninth hour ; St. Luke, 
and it was about the fixth hour, and there was 
darkneſs over all the earth until the ninth hour; 
and the" fun was darkened. The three Evan- 
geliſts agree, that there was darkneſs; — 
and thoy agree in the extent of the darkneſs: 
For it is the fame expreſſion in the original, 


which our tranſlators have rendered earth in 


Luke, and land in the two other accounts; 


and they agree in the duration of the dark 


neſs, it laſted three hours : Luke adds a 
particular 6 that ** ſun was. 
| dark 
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darkened. Ido not know, whether this event 
be any where elſe mentioned in- ſcripture, 
ſo — our N can ni wages] ee ny ey 


© 2 TO: eee WO 


neſs confiſts in the total abſence of Aight, 
and admits of no degrees; however, in the 
more common acceptation of the word, 
there are degrees of darkneſs, as well as of 
light; and as the Evangeliſts have ſaid no- 
thing, by which the particular degree of 
darkneſs can be determined; we have as 
much reaſon to ſuppoſe it was ſlight, as you 
have that it was exceſſive; but if it was 
flight; though it had extended itſelf over 
the ſurface of the whole globe, the difficulty 
of it's not being recorded by Pliny or Seneca 
vaniſhes at once *. Do you not perceive, 
sir, upon what a ſlender foundation this 
e objection is grounded; when we 


The Author of L Erang gile de la Raiſov, i is. miſtaken i A 
ſaying, that the Rrangelifts ſpeak of a thick darkneſs ; and 
that miſtake has. led him into anather, into a diſbelief of 
the event, becauſe it has not beep mentioned by the writers 
of the times — ſes hiſtoriens (the Evangelifts) ont le front de 
nous dire, qu' a ſa mort la terre a ete couverte d' epaiſſes 
tenebres en plein midi et en pleine lune; comme ſi tous les 
ecrivains de ce tems-la n' ayrojent pas remprque un | u 
nn L'EVan. de la Raiſ. P. 99 : | 
19% WS : have 
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| — at the Fer an * 4 
uſuab a nature 48 ta bara excited the par- 


ticular attention of all mankind or even of 
thoſe who were vine; M it? But I do 


not mean to deal ;{o- | 
rather give me leave to ſpare youths — 4 
of your proof, by proving, or ſhewing the 
probability at leaſt; of the direct contrary. 
There is a circumſtance. 1 ( 
John, which ſeems to indicate that the 
darkmeſs was not ſo excefiive, as / is generally 
ſuppoſed for it is probable, that during 
the continuance of the darkneſs, Jeſus ſpoke 


by St. 


both to his mother, and to his beloved diſ- 


eiple, whom: he.;/aw from the eros; they 
were fear the eroſs; but the ſoldiers which 


ſurrounded it, muſt have kept them at too 


great adliftance;;for. Jeſus to have ſen them 


and duAðNn them, had the darkneſs at the 


erucifinion been exceſſive, like the preter- 
natural darkneſs, which God brought upon 


th 1 . 


neſs, they. 


The exp! 


nd. of. Egypts for it is expreſily laid, 
that during the continuance of that dark- 


ſerv. not one ant ber. 
ſion in St. Luke, the ſun was: darkened, tends 


— 


rather to confirm, than to overthrow” this . 
| THORNS I 2 this expreſſion.is__ 


Sa 3 


gene- 


} 


the particular notice of the Roman naturds 
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open to us all; and there can be no pre- 


n eee to inveſtigate the 
8. Luckily 


3 ů ů— 


phraſe of the — 2 ts a | 


in ſo many words, in one other place (and 
in only one) of the new teſtament; and 
from that place, you may poſſibly ſee reaſon 
to ĩmagine, that the darkneſs might not, 
perhaps, haue been ſo intenſe, as to deſerve 


there araſe h ſinolr out of the: pit, as the 'fmoke - 
Ma great: furnace; and the ſun was darkened *, 
and the air, by reaſon of tbe ſinoke' of the pit. 
If we ſhould ſay, that the ſun at the cruci- 


ſixion was obnubilated, and darkened by 


the intervention of clouds, as it is here rec 


ſmoke; like the ſmoke of a furnace, Ido 
not mem could object ta out a 
count; but ſuch a phænomenon has, fubely; 
no right to be [oltncineddthe! gicateſt that 
mortal eye has ever beheld. Lmay be mit 
n in this interpretation z but L have no 
ee. Ade 9. % 
e Es | deen 
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have been as intenſe, as many commentators 

, have ſuppoſed it; but neither they, nor you 
can prove it was ſo; and I am ſurely under 
no-necefſity, upon this occaſion, of grant- 
ing you, out of deference-to any commen- 
Were! . en, 10, pan er ren- 


FEE l e F 
e ES 8 may think, that 
the darkneſs, by it's extent, made up for 
this deficiency in Point of inten! meſs. The 
original word, expreſſive. of it's extent, is 


more frequently in the new teſtament, of 
any little portion of the earth; for we read 
of the land of Judah, of the land of Iſrael, 
of the land of Zabulon, and of the land of 
Nephthalim; and it may very properly, I 
conceive, be tranſlated in the place in queſ- 
tion by Region. But why ſhould all the 


world take notice of a darkneſs, which ex- 
tended itſelf for a few miles about jeruſa- 
lem, and laſted but three hours? The Ita- 
lians, eſpecially, had no reaſon to remark 
the event as ſingular; ſince they were ac- 


en at that e, as they are at pre- 
; ſent, 


ANITY, 35 


ens | for Anton —— — of 
tna and-'Veſuvius; that no man could 
know his neighhour . Wie learn from the 
ſeripture account, = an e ac 


companied this dark 
ed ſky, 1 apprehend, very frequently- pre- 
cedes- an earthquake; ; but it's extent is not 
great, nor is it's intenſeneſs exceſſive, nor is 
the phænomenon itſelf ſo unuſual, as not 
commonly to paſs unnoticed in ages of ſci- 
ence and hiftory. I fear, I may bel liable to 
miſrepreſentation- in this place; but I beg 
it may be obſerved; that however ſlight in 
degree, or however confined in extent the 
darknefs at the crucifixion may have been; 
I am of opinion, that the power of God 


x 3 2 8 9 * 
2 


was as ſupernaturally exerted in it's pro- 


duction, and in that of the earthquake 
which accompanied it, as in the opening of 
the graves, and the reſurrection of the ſaints, 
which ere r the reſurrection of Cin 


® — nos autem «ins cogitemus tantas, quante quon- 
dam eruptione Etnæorum ignium finitimas regiones ob/curaviſſe = 
dicuntur, ut per biduum nemo hominem homo agnoſceret. 
Cic. de Nat. Deo. L. 2. And Pliny, in deſcribing the erup- 
tion of Veſuvius, which ſuffocated his uncle, ſays, — Dies 
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for in a ſhort Apology for Chriſtianity, it 
cannot be expeRted, that I ſhould 
at length, Het the indifcretions of che ifieit 
Chriſtians. Nor habe I any Aiſpoſition to 
reap a malicious pleaſure, from exaggerat- 
ing, what you have had fo much goodna- 
tured ipleaſurein extenuating, the aruculent 
RB gRans 
Ebi him 30 .ngh) inte courage 
M. Ur rut Has embrared- nach 
opportunity, of contraſting the perſecuting 
temper of the Chriſtians with the mild tole- 
rance of the antient heathens; and I never 
read a page of his upon this ſubjett, without 
e eee ee 
tentionally, blog” to him, Fot His endea- 


vour 
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compliment to you; and I do it with ſince- 

ity; heartily wiſhing, that in the proſecu- 
tion of your work, you may render every 
ies of intolerance univerſally deteſtable. 


the aſperity of your invective; ſince no one 
can ſuſpect you of a deſign to traduce Chriſ- 
| ante under the guiſe of a zeal againſt 
| tion; or if any one ſhould. be fo 
ſimple, he need but open the goſpel to be 
convinced, that ſuch a ſcheme is too pal - 


pably abſurd, to have ever entered as . 


| 4 Op Ad and eee man. ky 


#6 rung 3 tbe ons 2 3 nature, 
that I could find reaſon: to agree with you, 


in what you have ſaid of the univerſal 
toleration of Polytheiſm; of the mild indif- 
ference of antiquity; of the Roman Princes 
beholding, without concern, a thouſand 


forms of religion ſubſiſting in 5 under 
their gentle ſway.” But there are ſome paſ- 


ſages in the Roman Hiſtory, which make 
me heſitate at leaſt in this point; and almoſt 


Induce me to * a the Romans were 


* 


5 I may with juſtice pay the ſame 


There is no reaſon, why you ſhould abate 


„ 
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exceedingly jealous of all foreign religions, 
whether they were accompanied with im- 
rl manners or not. E 
17 was 15 Rant * lndeod;/t to in⸗ 
vite the tutelary gods of the nations, which 
they intended to ſubdue, to abandon their 
charge; and to promiſe them the ſame, or 
even à more auguſt worſhip in the city of 
Rome “; and their | triumphs were graced 
as much with the exhibition of their captive 
gods, as with the leſs humane one of their 
captive kings T. But this cuſtom, though 
it filled the city with hundreds of gods of 
every country, denomination, and quality, 
cannot be brought as a proof of Roman 
toleration; it may indicate the exceſs of their 
vanity, the extent of their ſuperſtition, or 
the refinement of their policy; but it can 
never ſhew, that the religion of individuals, 
when it differed from public wiſdom,” was 
either connived at as a matter of 


oppugnationidus, ante omnia ' folitum a Romanis | 
nd us evocari Deum, cujus in tutela id oppidum effet; 
promittique illi eundem, aut am " {R apud. Romanos cul- 
tam. Plin, Nat. Hig. 1 38. wh 
1 Roma triumphantis quotiens Ducis inclita currum | 
Plaufibug excepit, totiens altaria Divim 8 
ark fibunet nova numina fecit, ; * Praden. | 


4 ence, 
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ende, or tolerated has biken 

human nature. 1906325 au ys 513 151 fd * 
e 1901 +6463 46 

UPoN other 6 you, Sir, "ch 


raftured: to Livy, is relating the introduc- 
tion and ſuppreſſion of the rites of Bacchus: 
and in that very place we find him con- 
feſſing, that the prohibiting. all foreign xe- 
| bgions,- and the aboliſting every mode of 
facrifice- which differed from the Roman 
mode, was a buſineſs frequently entruſted 
by their anceſtors to the care of the proper 
magiſtrates; and he gives this xeaſon for 
the procedure, That nothing could contri- 
bute more effeftually to the ruin of — 4 
. the OG g an ene Tie, 
fathers®. $1574 Yrs ty 5 Tis 


ee in ae o a Ring of "the 
1 had iſſued an edift that no one 


ties hoc patrum avorumque ætate negoti um eſt ma- 

tibus datum, ut ſacra externa fieri vetarent ? facrificulos 
3 foro, circo, urbe prohiberent ? waticizos Ubrut con- 
quirerent comburerentque ? omnem diſeiplinam faerificandi, 
præterquam more Romano, "abolerent? Judi ieabant enim pru- 


5 
8 
= = fa 


pity 


dentiflimi viri omnis divini humanique Juris, vihil æque 


diſſoloendæ religionis eſſe, quam ubi non patrio, teſt, Exrerno 
ritu facrificaretar, Liv. Lair. C. 1 5 7 


ſhould 


/ 
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ſhould, preſume to ſacrifice in any public 
place. after 4 new or foreign manner v. And 
in a ſtill more early; period, the Ædiles had 
been commanded to take care, that no gods 
were worſhipped, except the Roman gods; 
and that the Roman gods were worſhi pped 
after no manner, but ine ne POSSE 


of the try r. 1 
2 3 Vt er EE ISS. 42 ALES e 


10 uf e eie nee  anmbort 
55 Bb. to come nearer to the times,. of 
Which you are writing. In Dion [Caſſius 
you. may meet with a great courtier, one of 
the interior cabinet, and a poliſhed ſtateſ- 


2 


man; in a ſet ſpeech, upon the moſt momen- 
tous ſubject, expreſſing himſelf to the Em- 
peror, in a manner agreeable enough to the 
practice of antiquity, but utterly inconſiſt- 


ent with the moſt remote idea of religious 
toleration. The ſpeech alluded to, contains, 
J confeſs it, nothing more than the advice 
of an individual; but it ought to be remem- 
bered, that that individual Was Mecenas, 


Ut Quicumque Ire <aticines , ad la 
facrificangi conſcriptam haberet, oor los omnes littermſque 
ad ſe ante Kalendas Apriles deferret: neu quis in ublico 
ſacrove loco, novo aut externo ritu ſacriſcaret. Liv. E Av. 
Cz be: 

"+ Datum 18 negotium +Ailibus; ut animadverterdut, ne 
qui, nifi Romani Dii neu qud all 0 tgp. Io dd cole- 
rentur. : Liv, | iv. . 30. ; | | 
Þ.: ST. that 
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chat the'advice was given to Auguſtus, and 
that the occaſion of giving it, was no leſs 
important than the ſettling the form of the 
Roman government. He recommends it to 
Ceſar, to worſhip. the gods himſelf, accord- 


ing 0 che eſtabliſhed form; and to. forre all 


others to do the ſame ;; and to h, and to 
pumiſb all thoſe, who ſhould attempt to in- 
troduce foreign religions“: Nay, he bids 
him iti the fame Place, have an eye upon 
the philoſophiers/alls; ; o thatfree thinking, 
free ag at leaſt; upon religious 'mat- 
ters, was not quite ſo ae under the gentle 
fway of the Nomafi princes; as, thank 
God, it is under te much more 1 . 
vernment of our own. 1 e 
ii in ei e 157 11 1 
Id ite Bi ef eiern publiſhed by 
Galetius after ix years unremitted perſet 
tiom of the Chriſtiatis, we perceive his mo- 
tive for perſecution, to have been che ſame 
with that, which had influenced the conduct 
of the more antient Romans, an abhorrence 
of all innovations in religion. Von have 
favohted us with the tranſlation of this 


8 _ Taura Ts ur rale, d WeooeTs. 70 r dne cara 
arr arg Ts a „ Ar Ta. Wargia, . 706 aN 71 
ge Te; 0s 35 Etmftorras 71 . cu *. ict. X&6 
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edict, in which he ſays we were patti- 
ru defirous of redanning: into the way 
of reaſon and nature, ad bonas mentes (a 
good emen this for a Polytheiſtic perſe- 
cutor) the deluded Chriſtians, — had 
renounced the religion and ceremonies in- 
ſtituted by their fathers” — this is the pre- 
ciſe language of Livy, deſcribing a perſecu- 
tion of a foreign religion three hundred 
years before, turba erut nec ſucriicantium nec 
precantium Deos patrio more. And the very 
expedient of forcing the Chriſtians to deliver 
up their religious books, which was prac- 
tiſed in this perſecution, and which Moſheim 
attributes) tothe advice of Hierocles, and 
you to that of the philoſophers of thoſe 
times, ſeems clear. to me, from the places 
in Livy, before quoted; to have been no- 
thing but an old piece of ſtate policy, to 
which the Romans had recourſe, as often as 

y apprehended ther. Ton hw. 
to be 1 5 hag TO e n 


2 LEGS th 8 tole tio 
ek the. emperor Maximin reluctantly 
wrote to Sabinus about a year after the 
| publication of Galerius Edict, there is a. 
| Longs avowal of the reaſons, which induced 
SE} WY Gale- 
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Galerius and Diocletian to commence their 


perſecution; they had ſeen the temples of 
the gods forſaken, and were determined by 


the ſeverity of puniſhment to h men 


i 
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Macenas; of forcing every perſon to be of 
the emperor's religion, and of hating and 
puniſhing. every innovator, contained no 
new doctrine; it was cor reſpondent to-the 
practice of the Roman ſenate, in the moſt 
illuſtrious times of the republic; and ſeems 


to have been generally adopted by the em- 


perors, in their treatment of Chriſtians, 
whilſt they themſelves were Pagans; and in 
their treatment of: Pagans, after they them- 
ſelyes became Chriſtians; and if any one 


ſnould be willing to derive thoſe las againſt 


Heretics (which are ſo abhorrent from the 
mild ſpirit ꝙf the goſpel, and ſo reproachful 
to the Roman Code) from the blind adhe- 
rence of the Chriſtian emperors to the into- 


a Policy of their Pagan predeceliÞrs, 


ä Ebi do J ararrat arbewires)/ xelaruflnon; rat Toy 
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| ae I think, might be Proms: in 


OT e e eum 


"lot I am ſorey to bane: ſaid 00 much up⸗ 
on ſuch à ſubject. In endeavouring to 
palliate the ſeverity of the Romans towards 


the Chriſtians, you have remarked, it was 
in vain, that the oppreſſed believer aſſerted 
the inalienable rights of conſcience, and 
private judgment. Though his ſituation 
might excite the pity, his arguments could 
never reach the underſtanding, either of the 
philoſophic, or of the believing; part of the 
Pagan world.“ How is this, Sir? are the 
arguments for liberty of conſcience, fo ex. 


ceedingly inconcluſive, that you think them 


incapable of reaching the underſtanding, 


eyen of philoſophers ?- A captious adverſary 


would embrace with avidity, the opportu- 


nity this paſſage affords him, of blotting 
your character with the odious ſtain of be- 


ing a perſecutor; a a ſtain, which no learn- 


ing can wipe out, which no genius o ability 
can render amiable. J am far from enter- 
taining ſuch an opinion of your principles; 


but this concluſion ſeems fairly deducible 
from what you haue ſaid, that the minds 


. ſo pre: occupied with 
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the notions of forcing; and 'hatingy and 
puniſhing thoſe, who! differed from them in 
religion, that arguments for the inalienable 
rights of conſcience, which would have 
convinced yourſelf and every philoſopher in 
Europe, and ſtaggered the reſolution of an 
inquiſitor, were incapable of reaching their 
underſtandings, or making any impreſſion 
on their hearts; and you might, perhaps, 
have ſpared yourſelf ſome.perplexity, in the 
inveſtigation of the motives, which induced 
the Roman emperors to perſecute, and the 
Roman people to hate the Chriſtians, if you 
had not overlooked the true one, and adopt- 
eld vvith too great facility, the erroneous idea 
e e axcy; va 
4 5 71 2 N 
Tur Chriſtians, you bee . 
of atheiſm: — And it muſt be owned, that 
: they were the greateſt of all atheiſts, in the 
opinion of the polytheiſts; for, inſtead of 
Heſiod's thirty thouſand gods, they cquld 
not be brought to acknowledge above one; 
and even that one they refuſed; at the hazard 
of their lives, to blaſpheme with the appel- 
g lation of r But is it not ſomewhat 
preteuſions of tlie Chriſ- 
tians to-xconſtam . 


. | beings, 
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gerous Ohr 
aceuſation, you own, was as unjuſt as the 
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beings, in the working of miracles, ſhould 
haue been a principal cauſe of converting to 


their faith, thoſe Who * "ow ”_ 
the baqwation of aha... 7 477 


* 
* 
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Tur were W e too, of 3 6 
iracies againſt the ſtate: This 


eceding; but there ſeems to have been a 
peculiar hardſhip in the ſituation of the 


Chriſtians; ſince the very ſame men, ho 


thought them dangerous to the ſtate, on 


account of their conſpiracies; Ws rr | 
them, as. you have obſerved, for not inter- 
fering in it's concerns; for their criminal 


Alſregard to the buſineſs of war and goyern- 


ment; and for their entertaining doctrines, 
which- were ſuppoſed to prohibit them 


= aſſuming the charafter of. ſoldiers, of 
magiſtrates, and of princes :” Men, ſuch as 


theſe, wowed Jove made but Meer 


3 4 
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. ns were Fm? OY laſtly, of the moſt 
| horrid crimes; — This accuſation, it is con- 
felled, was mere calumny ; yet, as calumny 
is generally more extenſive in it's influence, 
cas truth, perhaps this calumny, might be 
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more powerful in ſtopping the progreſs of 
Chriſtianity, than the virtues of the Chriſ- | 
tians were in promoting i it: And in truth, 
Origen obſerves, that the Chriſtians, on ac: 
count of the crimes which were maliciouſly 
laid to their charge, were held in ſuch ab- 
horrence, that no one would ſo much as 
ſpeak to them. It may be worth while to 
remark from him, that the Jews, in the 
very beginning of Chriſtianity, were the 


authors of all thoſe calumnies, which Celſus 


afteryatds took ſuch great delight in urging 
againſt the Chriſtians, and which you have 
mentions? with ſuch our preciſion #511262 
tune T3 765 . & 24.06 SON. 

Prod no-improbable fappoſition; that the 
clindbltine manner, in which the perſecut- 


ing ſpirit of the Jews and Gentiles, obliged 
the Chriſtians to celebrate their Euchariſt, 
together 18 the expreſſions of n the 


. Videtor . i i beige idem Celſus, Led Judzi, I fub 
Chriſtianiſmi initium errorem ſparſere, quaſi ejus ſe&z ho- 
mines mactati pueri veſcerentur carnibus ; et quod, quoties 


69 yo»y © yo _#$# 


i quam quiſque nactus fuerit. * falſa et iniqua 


opinio dudum' valde multos a religjone noſtra alienos tenuit; 


perſus ſos, quod tales fint Chriſtiani; et ad hoc temporis 
nonnullos fallit; quia ea de cauſa Chriſtianos averſantur, ut 
nec ſimplex colloquium re: Oar eis ps 1 ef he, con. 


Ln Lib. vi. 
body 
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body, and drinking the blood of Chriſt, 
which were uſed in it's inſtitution, and the 
cuſtom of imparting a kiſs of charity to 
each other, and ↄf calling each other by the 
appellations of brother and fiſter “, gave 
occaſions to their enemies to ang and 
induced careleſs obſervers to believe, all the 
odious things a e nn Nee 
ne 1 10 © wrt 4 
Didi in een 

— ee diſplayed at ph iniipens 
ſive diction, the accuſations of the enemies 
of Chriſtianity; and you have told us, of 
the imprudent . by which the Chriſ- 
tians vindicated the purity of their morals; 
and you have huddled: up in a ſhort note, 
(which many a reader will never ſee): the 
teſtimony of Pliny to their innocence; per- 
mit me to do the Chriſtians a little juſtice, 
= nee in their cauſe the whole truth. 
be Wen VEE 21081 £ 10 REA? 
- BeTwzen Sent wank aiahith years. after 
the; death of Chriſt, Pliny had occaſion to 
conſult the emperor Trajan, concerning the 
me in which he ſhould treat the Chriſ- 
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'. The ies uſed cheſs expreſſions in ſo i impure a ſenſe, 
that Martial calls them, Nomina nequiora. | Lib. II. . 
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tians; it ſeems as if there had been judicial 
proceedings againſt them, though Pliny had 
never happened to attend e ne He 
knew, indeed, that men were to be puniſned 
for being Chriſtians, or he would not, as a 
ſenſible magiſtrate, have received the accu- 
fations of legal, much leſs of illegal, anony- 
mous informers againſt them; nor would 
he, before he wrote to the emperor, have 
put to death thoſe, whom his threats could 
not hinder from perſevering in their con- 
feſſion, that they were Chriſtians. His 
. harſh manner of proceeding in an office 
the moſt repugnant to his humanity, had 
made many apoſtatize from their profeſſion; 
perſons of this complexion, were well fitted 
to inform him of every thing they knew 
concerning the Chriſtians accordingly, he 
cuſed the Chriſtians of any other crime, 
than of praying to Chriſt, as to ſome God, 
and of binding themſelves by an oath, not 
to be guilty of any wickedneſs. Not con- 
tented with this information, he put two 
maid ſervants, which were called miniſters, 
to the torture; but even the rack, could not 
extort from the imbecility of the ſex, a con- 
feſſion of any crime, 3 account different 
from 
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from that which the Apoſtates had volun- 
tarily given; not a word do we find of their 
feaſting upon murdered infants, or of their 
mixing in inceſtuous commerce. After all 
his pains, Pliny pronounced the meal of the 
Chriſtians to be promi ſcuuus and | innocent : 
Perſons of both ſexes, of all ages, and of 
every condition, aſſembled promiſcuouſly to- 
gether: There was nothing for: chaſtity to 
bluſh at, or for humanity to ſhudder at, in 
theſe meetings; there was no ſecret initia- 
tion of proſelytes by abhorred rites; but 
they eat a promiſcuous meal in Chriſtian 
* n the _ ca inno- 
nen 622700 v1 %ͤͤ ͤ 9% N10 7 
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may have been guilty of in after times; 
though you could produce to us a thouſand 
ambitious prelates of Carthage, or ſenſual 
, and blot ten thouſand 


N ——— autem, Jac W e va calpa 
1 vel erroris, quod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem con- 
2 | any —— Chriſto, quaſi; Deo, dicere ſecum invi- 
ſeque ſacramento non in /eclus aliquod obſtringere, ſed 
i ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem 


fallerent, ur depaſitum appellati abnegarentz quibus pe- 


ſiþi, diſcedeodi fuiſle, rurſuſque coeundj ad 


ractis, 
eapiendum ci um, r tämen, * TES0x1um. Plin. 
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pages with the eee of the Chriſtian 
clergy; yet at this period, whilſt the me- 
mory of Chriſt and his Apoſtles, was freſh 
in their minds; or, in the more emphatie 
language of Jerome, whilſt the blood of 
our Lord was warm, and recent faith was 
fervent in the believers; we have the great 

eſt reaſon to conclude, that they were emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed for the probity and the 
purity of their lives. Had there been but a 

ſhadow of a crime in their aſſemblies, it 
muſt have been detected by the induſtrious 
fearch: of the intelligent Pliny; and it is a 
matter of real ſurpriſe, that no one of the 
apoſtates, thought of paying court to the 

governor, by a falſe teſtimony; eſpecially, 
as the apoſtacy ſeems to have been exceeding 
general; ſince the temples, which had been 
almoſt deſerted, began again to be frequent- 
ed; and the victims, for which a little time 
before, ſcarce a purchaſer was to be found, 
began again every where to be bought up. 
This, Sir. is a. valuable teſtimony. 1 in our 
favour; it is not that of a deelaiming apo- 
logiſt, of a deluding prieſt, or of a deluded 

martyr, of an orthodox biſhop, or of any 
of the moſt pious of men the Chriſtians; 


but it is that of a Roman magiſtrate, phila- 
| | 388 
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hate and lawyer; who cannot be fup- 
to have wanted inclination to detect 
the immoralities, or the conſpiracies of the 
Chtiſtians; ſince, in his treatment of them, 
he had ſtretched the authority of his office, 
and violated alike the laws of. his. EY 
and of ROY: MENTED 
Worms this teſtimony, I will 1 a 
raves for I have no diſpoſition to blacken 
the character you have given of Nero; or 
to leſſen the humanity of the Roman magi- 
ſtrates; or to magnify the number of Chriſ- 
tlans, or of martyrs; or to undertake. the 
defence of a few fanatics, who by their in- 
judicious zeal, brought ruin upon them- 
ſelves, and diſgrace upon their profeſſions 
I may not probably have convinced you, 
that you are wrong in any thing, which you 
have advanced; or that the authors you 
have quoted, will not ſupport you in the 
inferences,” you have drawn from their 
works; or that Chriſtianity ought to be 
diſtinguiſned from it's corruptions; yet I 
may, perhaps, have had the good fortune 
to leſſen, in the minds of jan) ſome of 
that diflike to the Chriſtian religion, which 
the vate of your book had unhappily ex- 
cited. 
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cited, 1 have touched but upon general 
topics; for 1 ſhould have weatied out your 
patience, to ſay nothing of my readers“, or 
my on, had I enlarged upon every thing 
in which 1 diſſent from you; and a minute 
examination of your work would, moreover, 
have had the appearance of à captious dif- 
| poſition, to deſcend into illiberal perſonali- 
ties; and might have produced a certain 
acrimony of ſentiment or expreſſion; which 
may be ſerviceable in ſupplying the place of 
argument, or adding a zeſt to a'dull com- 
poſition; but has nothing to do with the 
inveſtigation of truth,. Sorry ſhall I be, if 
what 1 have written; ſhould give the leaſt 
| interruption to the proſecution of the great 
Work, in whieh you are engaged; the world 
is now poſſeſſed of the opinion of us both, 
upon the ſubject in queſtion; and it may, 
perhaps, be proper for us both to leave it 
in this ſtate; I ſay not this, from any back- 
wardneſs to acknowledge my miſtakes, when 
I am convinced that I am in an error; but 
to expreſs the almoſt inſuperable feluctance, 
which I feel to the bandying abuſive argu- 


ment, in public, controverſy : It is not, * 


good truth, a difficult taſk; to chaſtiſe the 
froward petulance of thoſe, who miſtake 


per- 


* 
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erſonal invective for reaſoning, and clumſy 
banter for ingenuity; but it is a dirty buſi- 
neſs at beſt, and ſhould never be under- 
taken by a man of any temper, except when 


the intereſts of truth may ſuffer by his 


neglect. Nothing of this nature, I am ſen- 


| ſible, is to be expected from you; and if 


any thing of the kind has happened to eſ- 
cape myſelf, I hereby difclaim-the intention 


buy nag: oy Watt e wiſh neee Wn 
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* en you petmie on; Sir, through his ; 


channel, (I may not, perhaps, have another 


ſo good an opportunity of doing it,) to ad- 
dreſs a feœẽ words? not to yourſelf, but to 
a ſet of men, ho diſturb all ſerious com- 
pany with their profane declamation againſt 
Chriſtianity; and ho having picked up in 


en or the 'writings- of the deiſts, 
a few flimſy objections, infect with their 


ignorant and irreverent ridicule the ingenu- 
ous n men =p GE A hae cee . 
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Surrosn the mighty work n 
the croſs trampled upon, Chriſtianity every 
here proſeribed, and the religion of Nature 
once more become the religion Europe: 
what advantage will you have derived to 
your country, or to yourſelves from the ex- 
change? Ik no. your anſwer — yeu will 
have freed the world from the hypocriſy of 
Prieſts, andithe tyranny of St tion.— 
No; you forget that Lycurgas, and Numa, 
and Odin, and Mango-Copac, and all the 
ä great legiſlators. of antient and modern ſtory, 
blaue been of opinion, that che affairs of civil 
ſioeiety could not: well be conducted: without 
ſome religion; you muſt} of neceſſity intro- 

4 duce'a prieſthood, with, probably,-as:much 
hypocriſy; à religion, with. aſſuredly, more 
ſuperſtition, than that which you now. 2 

probate with» ſuch indecent and ill-groundee 
contempt. But I will tell you, from what 
you will. have freed the world; you will 
have freed it from it's abhorrence of vice, 

and from every powerful incentive to virtue; 
you will, with the religion, have brought 
dack the 1 * of Paganife ; ; 
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yon will have robbed mankind of theit _ _ 4.4, 
- aſſurance of another life; and thereby yon 
will have deſpoiled them * their patiencgce. 
of theit humility, of their charity, of theiit: 
chaſtity, of all thoſe mild and fileft Mes. 
which (however deſpicable they may appear © 
in your eyes) are the only ones, which me- 17 * - £0 
| liorate and ſublime our nature; which Par, 91 
ganiſm never knew, which ſpring from 54 ©... 


Chriſtianity. alone, which do or might eon- 9 j [ 
ſtitute our comfort in this life, and js ee — „ 


the poſſeſſion of which, another life, if after E: 23 
all there ſhould happen to be one, muſt 
(unleſs a miracle beexerted in the alteration | 
of our diſpoſition) be ma e vicious and more 8 3 

. miſerable . this We. ws, 6 we PEE” : 3 _ - 4, 2 : 1 | 


"Panties you will — chat the uni- 1 
verſal light of reaſon, that the truth and fit- . N 4 
neſs of things, are of themſelves; ſufficiee . + - þ 
to exalt-the nature, and regulate the . q | 
ners of mankind. Shall we never have done 25 1 

with this groundleſs commendation of na- 
tural law? Look into the firſt chapter of 
Paufs Epiſtle to the Romans, and you will 

ſee the extent of its influence over the Gen- 
tiles af thoſe days; or if you dillike Paul's N 
N and he manners of . 3 

FVV 


Aa " 
-# 
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modern Voyagers ; and examine it's influ- 


lock into the more admited-- accounts of. -- 


_ enceover the Pagans of our own times, 2 
the ſenſual inhabitants of Otaheitè, over 


"NT pa . + the Cannibals of New Zealand, or the re- 


 morſeleſs Savages of America.” But theſe 
men are-Barbarians.— Your law of nature, 


Þ ; * 5 5 notwithſtanding, extends even to them: 


But they have miſuſed their reaſon 3— they 
have them the more need of, and would be 
the more thankful for that revelation, which 
you, with an ignorant and faſtidious ſelf. 


+ ſufficiency deem vſcled. — But, they might 


ught fit, become 

wile eee 1 anſwer with Cicero, 
at nibil intereſt, utrum nemo valeat, an nemo 

. | walere puſſit 3 fic non intelli go guid 3 rune 
ae wie 07 | , an ae ofe poſit. 
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5 Tune 1 you will think: are * 
| traordinary inſtances; and that we ought. 
not from theſe, to take our meaſure of the 
== excellency-of the law of nature; but rather 
from the civoilized ſtates of China and Japan, ; 
or from the nations which flouriſhed in 
learning and in arts, before Chriſtianity 
as heard of in the world. You mean to 
5 1275 that by the we of nature, which you” 
de 
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are deſirous of ſubſtituting in the room of 
the goſpel, you do not underſtand thoſe 

rules of conduct, which an individual,” ab- 
ſtracted from the community, and deprived 
of the inſtitution of mankind, could exco- 
gitate for himſelf ; but ſuch a ſyſtem of pre- 
cepts, as the moſt enlightened men of the 
moſt enlightened ages, have recommended 
to our obſervance. Where do you find this 
ſyſtem? We cannot meet with it in the 
works of Stobæus, or the Scythian Ana- 
charſis, nor in thoſe of Plato or of Cicero, 
nor in thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus, 6 
the ſlave Epictetus; for we are perſuaded, 
that the moſt animated conſiderations of 
the pero, and the honeſtum, of the beauty 
of virtue, and the fitneſs of things, are not 
able to furniſh, even a Brutus himſelf; with 
permanent principles of action; much leſs - 
are they able, to purify the polluted receſſes 
of a vitiated heart, to curb the irregularity 
of appetite, or reſtrain the impetuoſity of 
paſſion in common men. If you order us 
to examine the works of Grotius, of Puffen- 
dorf, of Burlamaqui, or Hutchinſon, for 
what you underſtand by the law of nature; 
we apprehend that you are in a great error, 
in WE: your notions of natural law, as 
\ EO diſ- 
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| en by natural reaſon; A . 
elegant ſyſtems of it, which have been draws - 
up by Chriſtian Philoſophers; ſince they 
have all laid their foundations, either tacitly 
or expreſſly, upon a principle derived from 
revelation, A thorough knowledge of the 
Being and attributes of God: and even thoſe 
amongſt yourſelves, who, rejecting Chriſti- 
anity till continue Theiſts, are indebted to 
revelation (whether you are either aware of, 
or diſpoſed to acknowledge the debt, or not) 
for thoſe ſublime ſpeculations concerning 
the Deity, which you have fondly attributed 
to the excelleney of your own unaſſiſted 
reaſon. If you would know the real genius 
of natural law, and how far it can proceed 
in the inveſtigation or enforcement of moral 
duties; you muſt conſult the manners and 
the writings of thoſe, who have never heard 
of either the Jewiſh or the Chriſtian diſpen- 
ſation, or of thoſe other manifeſtations of 
* himſelf, which God vouchſafed to Adam 
and to the Patriarchs, before and after the 
flood. It would be difficult perhaps any 
where, to ſind a people entirely deſtitute of 
traditionary notices concerning a Deity; and 
of traditionary fears or expectations of pany 
other Brea and the morals of mankind may 
have, 
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have, perhaps, been no where quite ſo aban⸗ 
doned, as they would have been, had they 

been left wholly to themſelves in theſe 
nts: However, it is a truth, which can- 


not be denied, how much ſoever it may be 


lamented, that though the generality of 
mankind have eee had ſome faint con- 
ceptions of God, and his providence; yet 
they have been Any greatly inefficacious' 
in the production of good morality, and 
highly derogatory to his nature, amongſt 
all the people of the earth, except the Jews 
and Chriſtians; and ſome may perhaps be 
deſirous of excepting the Mahometans, who 
derive all that i is A e in ne en og ol 
CORY 1555 | | 
Tur laws eat juſtice, 400 0 re- 
paration of damages, concerning the ſecurity 
. of5 property, and the performance of con- 
tracts; concerning, in ſhort, whatever af- 
fects the wellbeing of civil ſociety, have 
been every where underſtood. with ſufficient 
preciſion ; and if you chooſe to ſtile Juſti- 
nian's code, a code of natural law, though 
you will err againſt propriety of ſpeech; yet 
you are ſo far in the right, that natural 
uy diſcovered, and the Ee of hu- 
| 2 * man 


* GR) 
elled human kind, to eſta- 
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bliſh by. proper ſanctione 
contained; and you will have moreover 
Carneades, no mean Philoſopher, on your 
fide; who knew of no law of nature, dif- 
ferent from that which men had inſtituted 
for their common utility; and which was 
various according to the manners of men in 
different climates, and changeable with a 
change of times in the ſame. And in truth, 
in all countries where Paganiſm. has been 
the eſtabliſhed religion, though a philoſo- 
pher may now and then have ſtepped be- 
dence, in his purſuit of virtue; yet the bulk. 
of mankind have ever been contented with 
that ſcanty pittance of morality, which en- 
abled them to eſcape the laſh of civil pu- 
niſhment: I call it a ſcanty pittance; be- 
cauſe a man may be intemperate, iniqui- 
tous, impious, a thouſand ways a profligate 
and a villain, and yet elude the ebam 
and avoid the men of civil mmer 


1 % 


1 AM 1 you 8 Fig cal to 8 | 
ih is all this to the purpoſe? though the 
bulk of mankind may never be able to in- 
waste. the laws of natural religion, 7 
Y CONE diſ- 
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dispo ſed to reverence their ſanctions hen 
* by others, nor ſolicitous about 
ny one ſtandard of moral reftitude; than 
ziſlation; yet the inconveniences 
1 which may attend the extirpation of Chriſ- 
_ _ tianity, can be no proof of it's truth: 1 
have not produced them, as a proof of it's 
truth; but they are a ſtrong and conetuſive 
proof, if not of it's truth, at leaſt of itis 
utility; and the eonſideration of it's utility; 
may be a motive to yourſelves for examin- 
ing, whether it may not chance to be true; 
and it ought to be a reaſon with every good 
citizen, and with every man of ſound judges 
ment, to keep his opinions to himſelf, if 
from any particular circumſtances in his 
ſtudies or in his education, he ſhould have 
the mis fortune to think that it is not true. 
If you can diſcover to the riſing generation, 
a better religion than the Chriſtian, one 
that will more effectually animate their 
hopes, and ſubdue their paſſions, make them 
better men or better members of ſociety, we 
importune you to publiſh it for their advan- 
tage; but till you can do that, we beg of 
you, not to give the reins to their paſſions, 
by inſtilling into their unſuſpicious minds 
you Omg Pre judices: Even now, men 
8 2 4 e be 
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ſcruple not, by their lawleſs luſt, to ruin 
the repoſe of private families, and to fix a 
Naan of . upon the nobleſt: Rn | 
now, they heſitate not, in lifting up a £8 
derous arm againſt the life of oth or Fg 
or-agaifiſt their own; as often as the fever 
of intemperance, ſtimulates their reſent- 
ment; or the ſatiety of an uſeleſs life excites 

are perſuaded of a reſurrection from the 
dead and of a judgment to come, we find it 
difficult enough to reſiſt the ſolicitations of 
ſenſe, and to eſcape unſpotted from the li- 
centious manners of the world: But what 
will become of our virtue, what of the con- 
ſequent peace and happineſs of ſociety, if 
you perſuade us, that there are no ſuch 
things? in two words, — you may ruin 
yourſelves by your attempt, and you will 
N ruin your — op * ſueceſs. 


e the UP As of the inutility of 
your deſign, is not the only one, which 
ſhould induce you to abandon it; the argu- 
ment a ſuto ought to be warily managed, or 
it may tend to the ſilencing our oppoſition 
to any ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, which has had 
phe: r fortune to BY ſanctified by public 
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authority; it is, indeed, liable to no fect 
tion in the preſerit caſe; we do not, how- Wo 
ever, wholly rely upon it's cogency. Tee = 
not contended, that Chriſtianity is to be . 
Ay merely becauſe it is uſeful; but 
becauſe it is true. This you” deny, and 
proven your objections well grounded; we 
conceive them originating in your Vanity, 
your immorality, or your miſapprehenſion. 
There are many worthleſs doctrines, man 
ſuperſtitious obſervances, which the frantd 
or folly of mankind have every where an- 
nexed to Chriſtianity, (eſpecially in the 
church of Rome,) as eſſential parts of it; 
if you take theſe ſorry appendages to Chriſ- 
tianity, for Chriſtianity itſelf, as preached 
by Chriſtꝭ and by the Apoſtles; if you con- 
found the Roman with the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, you quite miſapprehend it's nature; 
and are in a ſtate ſimilar to that of men, 
mentioned by Plutarch, in his treatiſe of 
ſüuperſtition; who flying from ſuperſtition, 
leapt over religion, and ſunk into down- 
. 90 N 1 5 not a re- 
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x4 rale, fays Hetvettas i in a Poſthumous Work, n 
"eſt aux yeux d' un homme ſensè qu? une pure idolatrie — 
nous ſommes 6tonnes de l' abſurdite de la religion paienne. . 
Cella de la — Papiſte . bien d' avantage un 
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ligion very. palatable to a voluptuous age; 
it will not conform it's precepts to the 
ſtandard of faſhion; it will not leſſen the 
deformity of vice by lenient appellations; 
but calls keeping, whoredom; intrigue, 
adultery; and duelling, murder; it will not 
pander the luſt,” it will not licence the in- 
temperance of mankind ; it is a troubleſome 
monitor to a man of pleafure; and your 
way of life may have made you quarrel with 
your religion. — As to your vanity, as a 
cauſe of your infidelity, ſuffer me to pro- 
duce the ſentiments of M. Bayle upon that 
head; if the deſcription does not ſuit your 
character, you will not be offended at it; 
and if you 8 offended with it's freedom, it 
will do you good. This inclines me to 
believe, that Libertines, like Des- Barreaux, 
are not greatly perſuaded of the truth of 
wuhat they ſay. They have made no deep 
examination; they have learned ſome few 
objestions, which they are perpetually max- . 
ing a noiſe with; they ſpeak from: a - prin« 


jour la — we. ruſt, that tay i is "not at 8 9 55 
diſtance, and deiſm will then be buried in the ruins of the 
church of Rome; for the taking the ſuperſtition, the avarice, 
the ambition, the intolerance. of Antichriſtianiſm for Chrif-. 
tianity, has been the great error, upon which ene bas 

a E we 8 both at and end. n 
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ciple of oftentation, and give themſelves the 
lie in the time of danger. — Vanity has a 
greater ſhare in their diſputes, than conſci- 


ence; they 1 imagine, that the ſingularity and 


| boldneſs of the opinions which they main 


tain, will give them the reputation of men 
of parts: — By degrees, they get a habit of 


holding impious diſeourſes; and if their va- 


nity be accompanied by a voluptuous life, 


1 n. in this road 1 1s 1 ien 9. 


1 main firefs of your objections; py 
not upon the eee of the external 
evidence to the truth of Chriſtianity; for 
few of you, though you may become the 
future ornaments» of the ſenate, or of the 


bar, have ever employed an hour in it's ex- 


amination; but upon the difficulty of the 
doctrines, contained in the new Teſtament: 
They exceed, you ſay, your comprehenſion; 
and you felicitate yourſelves, that you are 


not yet arrived at the true ſtandard of or- 


thodox faith, — credo quia impoſſibile. You 


think, it would be taking a ſuperfluous 


trouble, to inquire into the nature of the 


external proofs, by which Chriſtianity is 
eſtabliſhed; ſince, in your opinion, the book 


* 0 Bayle, HiR. Dig. Art. Des-Barreaux, oy 1K 
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bf eiter with it 10 own refutation.” A 
gentleman as acute; probably, as any of you; 
and who once believed, perhaps; as little as 
any of you, has drawn à quite different 
concluſion” from the peruſal of the new 


Teſtament; his book (however exception- 


able it may be thought in ſome particular 
parts) exhibits, not only a diſtinguiſhed 
triumph of reaſon over prejudice, of Chriſ- 
tianity over Deiſm; but it exhibits, what is 
infinitely more rare, the character of a man, 


who has had org 1 l enough 


1 e $hs2 Wa e n 
a PE IA ene 
Bor hat if — ſhould be fome e 
orehenſible doctrines in the Chriſtian reli- 
gion; ' ſome circumſtances, which in their 
cauſes, or their conſequences, ſurpaſs the 
reach of human reaſon; are they to be re- 
jected upon that account? Vou are, or 
would be thought, men of reading, and 


knowledge, and enlarged underſtandings; 


weigh the matter fairly; and confider whe- 
ther revealed religion be not, in this reſpect, 
juſt upon the ſame footing, with every other 
object of your contemplation. Even in 


See A View of the Internal Eridence, xc. by Soame a 
x #4 FN 
mathe- 
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: mathematics, the inc of Ae ö 
itſelf, though you get over it's firſt princi- 
ples, and learn to digeſt the idea of a poink 
without parts, a line without breadth, 
a a ſurface without thickneſs ; yet you 
find yourſelf at a loſs to — the 
_ perpetual approximation of lines, Which can 
neyer meet; the doctrine of incommenſu- 


rables, and of an infinity of infinites, each 5 


infinitely greater, or infinitely leſs, not only 


than any finite quantity, but than each 
other. In phyſics, you cannot comprehend 


the primary cauſe of any thing; not of the 
light, by which you ſee; nor of the elaſti- 


cCiͤty of the air, by which you hear; nor of 


the fire, by which vou are warmed. In 


phuyſiology, you cannot tell, what firſt gave 
motion to the heart; nor what continues 
it; nor why it's motion is leſs voluntary, 
than that of the lungs; nor why you are 
1 able to move your arm, to the right or left, 


by a ſimple volition: Vou cannot explain 
the cauſe of animal heat; nor comprehend 


the principle, by which your body was at 5 


firſt formed, nor by which it is ſuſtained, 
nor by which it will be reduced to earth. 


In natural religion, you cannot comprehenxd 


2 ung or ee of the wt 
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Abend underſtand, -how his preſcience 


4 i be confiſtent with your freedom, or his 


immutability with his government of moral 
3 nor why he did not make all his 
creatures equally perfect; nor why he did 
not create them ſooner: In ſhort, you can- 
not look into any branch of knowledge, but 


vou will meet with ſubjects above your com- 


pPrehenſion. The fall and the redemption 
of human kind, are not more incomprehen- 
. fible, than the creation and the conſervation 
of the univerſe ; the inſinite Author of the 
works of providence, and of nature, is 
equally: inſcrutable, equally paſt our finding 
out in them both. And it is ſomewhat re- 
markable, that the deepeſt inquirers into 
nature, have ever thought with moſt reve- 


5 rence, and ſpoken with moſt diffidence, con- 
cerning thoſe things, which in revealed re- 


ligion, may ſeem hard to be underſtood; 
they have ever avoided that ſelf-ſufficiency | 
of knowledge, which ſprings from igno- 
rance, produces indifference,” and ends in 
infidelity. Admirable to this purpoſe, is 
the reflection of the greateſt mathematician 
of the preſent age, when he is combating 
an opinion of Newton's,” by an hypotheſis 
0 hs my a leſs Ade than that 
5 „ which 
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which he oppoſes: Tous les j jours * 1% 
vois de ces eſprits-forts, qui critique Jes * 
_  verites de notre religion, et sen ion et 
meme avec la plus impertinente ſaffifance, . 
je penſe, chetifs'mortels! combien et com- 
bien des choſes ſur leſquels vous raiſonne: 
fi legerement, ſont elles plus ſublimes, et 
plus eleves, que celles ſur . ſd 1 grand. 
W 8 N ſi e eee * Ft hs,” : 
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a Benn mentions a ſet of ue, i were 
| very ignorant, and thoug ht themſelves W 
premely wiſe; and wh rejected the argue 
ment for the being of a God, derived from 
the harmony and order of the univerſe, / as 
old and trite ; there have been men, it 
ſeems, in all ages, who in affecting ſingu 7 
larity, have overlooked truth: An Argue" 
ment, however, is not the worſe for being „ 
old; and ſurely it would have been a more 
juſt mode of reaſoning, if you had examined 
the external evidence for the truth of Chriſ- 
tianity, weighed the old arguments from i 
miracles, and from prophecies, before you 
had rejected the whole account from the 
diffficulties you met with in it. Vou would 
No 2 at an wy who in Peeping into a 
"ON Euler. DE ft De Log. Liv. . 
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iſtory of England, and meeting with the 
mention of the Thames being frozen, or of 
a ſhower of hail,” or of ſnow, ſhould throw- 
the book aſide, as unworthy of his further 
notice, from his want of 7 io 9 
bead theſe W 


$4 
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54 conſideritlg the auto mira- 


cles, you will ſoon be convinced, that it is 
poſſible for God to work miracles; and you 


will be convinced, that it is as poſſible for 


human teſtimony, to eſtabliſh the truth of 
miraculous, as of phyſical or hiſtorical 
events; but before you can be convinced, 

that the miracles in queſtion, are ſupported 
by ſuch teſtimony, as deſerves to be credited, 

you muſt inquire at what period, and by 
what perſons, the books of the old and new 
"Teſtament were compoſed; if you reject 
the account, without making this examina» 
+ tion, you. — it fog Pre) judics, not on 
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examining this argument, which may, per- 
haps, make as great an impreſſion on your 
minds, as any other. Three men of diſtin- 
e Wine Li up 'at oa _ | 
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and attacked Chriſtianity with every objec- 
tion which their malice could ſuggeſt, or 
their learning could deviſe; but neither Cel- 
ſus in the ſecond century, nor Porphyry in 
the third, nor the emperor Julian himſelf 
in the fourth century, ever queſtioned the 
reality of the miracles related in the Goſpels: 
Do but you grant us, what theſe men (who 
were more likely to know the truth of the 
matter, than you can be) granted to their 
adverſaries, and we will very readily let you 
make the moſt of the Magic, to which, as 
the laſt wretched ſhift, they were forced to- 
attribute them. We can find you men, in 
our days, who from the mixture of two co- 
lourleſs liquors, will produce you a third as 
red as blood, or of an other colour you 
deſire; et didto citius, by a drop reſembling 
Water, will reſtore, the tranſparency; they 
will make two fluids coaleſce into a ſolid 
body; and from the mixture of liquors+ - 
colder than ice, will inſtantly raiſe you a 
horrid exploſion. and a tremendous flame: 
Theſe, and twenty other tricks they will 
perform, without having been ſent with our 
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Saviour to Egypt to learn magic; nay, with 1 
a bottle or two of oil, they will compoſe it 
the Undulations pt; A lake; and by a little 1 | 
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1 art; they will reſtore the functions of life 
6 | to 1 man, who has been an hour or two 
4 under water. or a day or two buried in the 
ſnow: But in vain will theſe men, or the 
greateſt Magician that Egypt ever ſaw, ſay 
to a boiſterous ſea, Peace, be ill; in vain 
will they ſay to a careaſe rotting in the 
5 grave, Come forth; the winds and the ſea 
| will not obey them, and the putrid carcaſe 
> will not hear them. You need not ſuffer 
1 yourſelves to be deprived: of the weight of 
G this argument, from it's having been ob- 
e, that the Fathers have acknowledged 
the ſupernatural part of Paganiſm; ſince 
the Fathers were in no condition to detect 
a cheat, which was ſypported both by the 
diſpoſition of the people, and the power of 
the civil magiſtrate &; and they were from 
that inability, forced to attribute to infernal 
agency, what was too cunningly contrived 
to be detected, and contrived for too im- 
pious a ett 4 to ** credited: as 5 the _ 
t God. ae 


ien ae to 3 you may; 
perhaps, bave accuſtomed yourſelves to con- 
fider it, as originating in Aſiatic e ain 
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in Chaldean myſtery, or in the ſubtle ſtra- 
tagem of intereſted Priefts ; and have given 

arſelves no more trouble concerning the 
predictions of ſacred, than concerning the 
oracles of Pagan hiſtory. Or if you have 


ever caſt a glance upon this ſubject, the 


diſſenſions of learned men concerning the 
oper interpretation of the Revelation, and 
other difficult prophecies, may have made 


you raſhly conclude, that all prophecies 


were equally unintelligible; and more in- 
debted for their accompliſhment, to a for- 
tunate concurrence of events, and the pliant 
ingenuity of the expoſitor, than to the in- 
ſpired foreſight of the prophet. In all that 
the prophets of the old Teſtament have de- 
livered, concerning the deftruction of par- 


ticular cities, and the deſolation of particu- 


lar kingdoms, you may ſee nothing but 
ſhrewd conjectures, which any one acquaint- 
ed with the hiſtory 
empires, might certainly have made: And 
as you would not hold him for a prophet, 
who ſhould now affirm, that London or 
Paris would afford to future ages, a ſpectacle 


juſt as melancholy, as that which we now 
contemplate, with a ſigh, in the ruins of 


NY or Palmyra; ſo you cannot 
4a 2 per- 
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N Wan to believe, that the des 
nunciations of the prophets againſt” the 
haughty cities of Tyre or Babylon, for in- 
ſtance, proceeded from the inſpiration of 
the Deity. There is no doubt, that by 
ſome ſuch general kind of reaſoning, many 
are influenced to pay no attention to an ar- 
gument, which, if properly confidered; "FATS | 
ries a it 5 pre a p | 


{dE faid, That 15 bl a broken 
his atheiſtic ſyſtem to pieces, and embraced 
without repugnance; the ordinary faith of 
Chriſtians, if he could have perſuaded him- 
ſelf of the reſurrection of Lazarus from the 
dead; and I queſtion. not, that there are 
many diſbelievers, who would relinquiſh 
their Deiſtic tenets, and receive the goſpel, 
if they could perſuade themſelves, that God 
had ever ſo far interfered in the moral go- 
vernment of the world, as to illumine the 
mind: of any one man with the knowledge 
of future events. A miracle ſtrikes the 
ſenſes of the perſons who ſee it, a prophecy 
addreſſes itſelf to the underſtandings of thoſe 
who behold it's completion; and it requires, 
in many caſes ſome. learning, in all ſome 
attention, to judge of: the correſpondence of 

| events 
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events. with the predictions concerning 
them. No one can be convinced, that what 
Jeremiah and the other prophets foretold of 
the fate of Babylon, that it ſhould be be- 
ſieged by the Medes; that it ſhould be taken, 
when her mighty men were drunken, when 
her ſprings were dried up; and that it ſhould 
become a pool of water, and ſhould remain 
defolate for eyer; no one, I ſay, can be con- 
vinced, that all theſe, and other parts of 
the prophetic denunciation, have been mi- 
nutely fulfilled, without ſpending ſome time 
in reading the accounts, which profane Hiſ- 
torians haye delivered down to us concern- 
ing it's being taken by Cyr us; and which 

modern travellers have Won us of it's pw: 


ſent ſituation, 


' Ponpurny 1 was fo 3 of the coin. 
cidence between the prophecies of Daniel 
and the events, that he was forced to affirm, 
the prophecies were written, after the things. 
propheſied of had happened; another Por- 
phyry has, in our days, been ſo aſtoniſned 
at the correſpondence between the prophecy 
concerning the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as 
related by St. Matthew, and the hiſtory of 
that event, as recorded by Joſephus; that 
; 4 a 3 e n 


374 APOLOGY rox 
rather than embrace Chriſtianity, he has 
ventured (contrary to the faith of all eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, the opinion of the learned 
of all ages, and all the rules of good criti- 
eiſm) to aſſert, that St. Matthew wrote his 
Goſpel after Jeruſalem had been taken and 
deſtroyed by the Romans. You may from 
theſe inſtances perceive the ſtrength of the 
argument from prophecy; it has not been 
able indeed to vanquiſn the prejudices of 
either the antient or the modern Porphyry ; 
but it has been able to compel them both, 
to be guilty of obvious falſchoods, which 
have nothing but impudent een to 
5 n | 


ne 0 interpreters of 1 
ture have found prophecies in ſimple narra- 
tions, extended real predictions beyond the 
times and circumſtances to which they na- 
turally were applied, and perplexed their 
readers with a thouſand quaint allufions and 
allegorical © conceits; this proceeding _ 
made men of ſenſe pay leſs regard to pr 
phecy in general; 2 10 ſome predictions, 
however, ſuch as thoſe concerning the pre- 
ſent ſtate of the Jewiſh people, and the cor- 
ruption of Chriſtianity, which are now ful- 
gar. 
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filling in the world; and which, if you will 
take the trouble to examine them, you will 
ind of ſuch an extraordinary nature, that 
you will not perhaps heſitate to refer them 
to God as their author; and if you once be- 
come perſuaded of the truth of any one mi- 
racle, or of the completion of any one pro- 

phecy, you will reſolve all your difficulties 
(concerning the manner of God's s interpoſi- 
tion, in the moral government of our ſpe- 
cies, and the nature of the doctrines con- 
tained in revelation) into your own inability 
fally to deu, man the whole n of 


ae pers.” 


Wr bare told, however, that the | TERA 
neſs of the narration, and the difficulty of 
the doctrines contained in the new Teſta- 
ment, are not the only circumſtances which 
induce you to reject it; you have diſcovered, 

ou think, ſo many contradictions, in the 
accounts which the Evangeliſts have given 


of the lite of Chriſt, that you are compelled 


to conſider the whole as an ill-digeſted and 

improbable ſtory, You would not reaſon 
thus, upon any other occaſion ; you would 
not reject as fabulous the accounts given by 


2 th _ Polybius of Hannibal and the 
A a 7 5 Car- 
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Carthaginians, | though you ſhould diſcover 
a difference betwixt them in ſeveral points 


of little importance. Vou cannot compare 


the hiſtory of the ſame events as delivered 


by any two hiſtorians, but you will meet 
with many circumſtances ; which, though 


mentioned by one, are either wholly omitted 
or differently related by the other; and this 
obſervation is peculiarly applicable to bio- 
graphical writings: But no one ever thought 
of diſbelieving the leading circumſtances of 
the lives of Vitellius or Veſpaſian, becauſe 
Tacitus and Suetonius did not in every 
thing correſpond in their accounts of theſe 
emperors; and if the memoirs of the life 


and doctrines of M. de Voltaire himſelf, 


were ſome twenty or thirty years after his 
death, to be delivered to the world by four 


of his moſt intimate acquaintance; I do not 
apprehend that we ſhould diſcredit the whole 
account of ſuch an extraordinary man, by 
reaſon of ſome ſlight inconſiſtences and con- 
traditions, which the avowed enemies of 
his name might chance to diſcover in the 
ſeveral narrations. Though we ſhould grant 
you then, that the Evangeliſts had fallen 
into ſome trivial contradictions, in what 

| "oy have 2 concerning the life of 


Chriſt; 
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Chriſt; yet you ought not to draw any 
other ene from our conceſſion, than 
that they had not plotted together, as cheats 
would have done, in order to give an unex- 
ceptionable conſiſtency to their fraud. We 
are not however diſpoſed to make you 
any ſuch conceſſion; we will rather ſhew 
you the futility of your general argument, 
by touching upon a few of the places, 


which you think are moſt liable to your 


. Ne 29rh | 


ther API aides acer, Luke nor 


; Mark; nor John have mentioned the cruelty - 


of Herod in murdering the infants of Beth- 


lehem; and that no account is to be found 


of this matter in Joſephus, who wrote the 


life of Herod; and therefore the fact re- 


: corded by Matthew i is not true. The con- 


current teſtimony of many independent 


writers concerning a matter of fact unqueſ- 


tionably adds to it's probability; but if no- 
thing is to be received as true, upon the 


teſtimony of a ſingle Author, we muſt give 


up ſome of the beſt writers, and diſbelieve 
ſome of the moſt Vers es of antient | 
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„es APOLOGY vor 


Accorpinc to Matthew, Mark, and 


Lads there was only an interval of three 


months, you ſay, between the baptiſm and 
crucifixion of Jeſus; from which time tak- 


ing away the forty days of the temptation, 


there will only remain Agree ſix weeks for 


the whole period of his public miniſtry; 


which laſted however according to St. John, 
at the leaſt above three years.—Your objec- 


tion fairly ſtated ſtands thus, Matthew, 


Mark, and Luke, in writing the hiſtory of | 
Jeſus Chriſt, mention the ſeveral events of 
his life, as following one another in conti- 
nued ſucceſſion, without taking notice of 
the times in which they happened; but is 
it a juſt concluſion from their ſilence, 
infer that there really were no intervals of 

time between the tranſactions which they 
ſeem to have connected? Many inſtances 


might be produced from the moſt admired 
Biographers of Antiquity, in which events 
are related, as immediately conſequent to 


each other, which did not happen but at 


very diſtant periods: We have an obvious 


example of this manner of writing it St. 
Matthew; who connects the preaching of 


5 the Baptiſt with the return of Joſeph 


from 85, though we are cer tain, that 
2 8 the 
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the latter event preceded the former by a 
great many Years.” e | 


| Jonn has ſaid a of the inſtitution 
of the Lord's ſupper ; the other Evangeliſts 


have faid nothing of the waſhing of the 


diſciples feet : What then? are you not 


_ aſhamed to produce theſe facts, as inſtances 
of contradiction ? if oiniffions are contra- 


_ ditions, look into the hiſtory of the age of 

Louis the fourteenth, or into the general 
hiſtory of M. de Voltaire, and you will meet 
with a great abundance of contradictions. 


Joan, in mentioning the diſcourſe which 


Jeſus had with his mother and his beloved 


diſciple, at the time of his crucifixion, ſays, 
that ſhe with Mary Magdalene, ſtood near 
the croſs; Matthew, on the. other hand, 
| ſays, that Mary Magdalene and the other 
women were there, beholding afar off: This 
you think a manifeft contradiction; and 
| ſcoffingly inquire, whether the women and 
the beloved diſciple, which were near the 
croſs, could be the ſame with thoſe, who 
ſtood far from the croſs? — It is difficult 
not to tranſgreſs the bounds of moderation 
and good manners, in anſwering ſuch ſo- 


Phiſtry; 
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phiſtry.; wWwhat! have you to learn, that 
though the Evangeliſts ſpeak of the cruci-. 
fixion, as of one event, it was not accom- 
pliſhed in one inſtant, but laſted ſeveral 
hours? And why the women, who were at 
a a diſtance from the croſs, might not during 
it's continuance, draw near the croſs; or 
from being near the croſs, might not move 
from the croſs, is more than you can ex- 
plain to either us, or yourſelves. And we 
take from you your only refuge, by deny- 
ing expreſſly, that the different Evangeliſts, 
in their mention of the women, ſpeak. of 
* "ne . of time. 


Tur Evangeliſts, you afficm, « are fallen 
into groſs contradictions, in their accounts 
of the appearances, by which Jeſus mani- 
feſted himſelf to his diſciples, after his re- 
ſurrection from the dead; for Matthew 
ſpeaks of two, Mark of three, Luke of two, 
and john of four. That contradictory pro- 
poſitions cannot be true, is readily granted; 
and if you will produce the place, in which 
Matthew ſays, that Jeſus, Chriſt appeared 

twice and 70 ener, it will be further 
granted, that he is contradicted by John, 
in a OPT material Fr of his e 3 
| bat” 
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but till you do that, you muſt excuſe me; if 


I cannot grant, that the Evangeliſts have 
contradicted each other in this point; for 
to common underſtandings it is pretty evi- 
dent, that if Chriſt appeared four times, ac- 


cording to John' s account, he muſt have 
appeared twice, according to that of Mat- 
thew and Luke, and thrice, according t to 


that of Mark. 5 


Tun different Weben 0 are not only 
accuſed of contradictin g each other, but 
Luke is ſaid to have contradicted himſelf; 
for in his Goſpel he tells us, that Jeſus 
aſcended into heaven from Bethany; and in 


the Acts of the Apoſtles, of which he is the 


reputed author, he informs us, that he aſ- 
cended from Mount Olivet.— Your objec- 
tion proceeds either from your ignorance of 
geography, or your illwill to Chriſtianity; 


and upon either ſuppoſition deſerves our 


contempt: Be pleaſed, however, to remem- 
ber for the future, that Bethany was not 


only the name of a town, but of a diſtrict of 


Mount De ene to the town. 


Wikies this ſpecimen of the” centre 
bars aſcribed'to = hiſtorians of the life of 


Chriſt, 
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Chriſt, you may. judge for — yrhine 


little reaſon there is to reje& Chriſtianity 


upon their account; and how ſadly you will 


be impoſed upon (in a matter of more con- 
ſequence to you than any other) if you take 
every thing for a contradiction, which the 


uncandid adverſaries of ane dp __ 


progen n . 


Burk I put an end to this addreſs, I 
cannot help taking notice of an argument, 
by which ſome philoſophers have of late 
endeavoured to overturn the whole ſyſtem 
of revelation: And it is the more neceſſary 
to give an anſwer to their objection, as it is 
become a common ſubject of philoſophical 
converſation, eſpecially amongſt thoſe, who 
have viſited the continent, The 
tends to invalidate, as is ſuppoſed, the au- 
thority of Moſes; by ſhewing, that the earth 


is much older, than it can be proved to be 


from his account of the creation, and the 


ſcripture chronology. We contend, that fix 


thouſand years have not yet elapſed, ſince 
the creation; and theſe philoſophers con- 
tend, that they have indubitable proof of 
the earth's being at the leaſt fourteen thou- 


| ſand yo. old; and they complain, that 


Moſes 


\ 4 
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Moſes hangs as a dead weight upon _ 
| blunt: all their zeal * ne *. 


Tan "AAR Recupero, 8 it Ga 
is aa in writing the hiſtory of mount 
Etna, has diſcovered a ſtratum of Lava, 
which flowed from that mountain, accord- 
ing to his opinion, in the time of the ſecond 
Punic war, or about two thouſand years 
ago; this ſtratum is not yet covered with 
foil, ſufficient. for the production of either 
corn or vines; it requires then, ſays the 
Canon, two thouſand years, at leaſt, to 
convert a ſtratum of lava into a fertile field. 
In ſinking a pit near Fac, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Etna, they have diſcovered 
evident marks of. ſeven diſtinct 2 one 
parallel, and moſt of them coreted with a 
chick bed of rich earth; now, the er 
which formed the loweſt of theſe 8 (if 
wie may be allowed to reaſon, ſays the Ca- 
non, from analogy,) flowed from the moun- 
tain at leaſt fourteen thouſand years ago. — 
It might be briefly anſwered to this objec- 
tion, by denying, that there is any thing in 
tn Moſes repugnant to. * 
© Brydone's Travels. 
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nion concerning the great antiquity of the 
earth; for though the riſe and progreſs of 
arts ad ſciences, and the-ſmall multiplica- 
tion of the human ſpecies, render it almoſt 
to a demonſtration probable, that man has 
not- exiſted longer upon the ſurface of this 
earth, than according to the Moſaic ac- 
count; yet, that the earth itſelf was then 
created out of nothing, when man was 
placed upon * not, according to the ſen- 
timents of ſome philoſophers, to be proved 
from the ine text of ſacred ſcripture; 
we might, I ſay, reply, with theſe philoſo- 
phers, to this formidable objection of the 
Canon, by granting it in it's full extent; 
ve are under no neceſſity, however, of 
_ adopting their opinion, in order to ſhe the 
| rann of the Canon's reaſoning. For, 
in the firſt place, the Canon has nat ſatiſ- 
factorily eſtabliſhed his main fact, that the 
lava in queſtion, is the identical lava, which 
Diodorus Sieulus mentions to have flowed 
from Etna, i in the ſecond Carthaginian war; 
and in the ſecond place, it may be obſerved, 
that the time neceſſary for converting lavas 
into fertile fields, muſt be very different, 
according to the different conſiſtencies of 


the and their different ſituations, with 
reſ] Oe 
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reſpect to elevation; or dep 


the heaps of iron ſlag (which reſembles lava) 


are covered with verdure, is different at dif- 


ferent FUrnaces; according. to the nature of 


the ſlag, and ſituation of the furnace; and 


ſomething of this kind is deducible from the 
account of the Canon himſelf; ſince the 
crevices of this famous ſtratum are really 


full of rich, good ſoil, n have protty large | 


| my growing BON 3 1 


22 . ir all this. mould be thought. not 


ſufficient to remove the 


produce the Canon an analogy in oppolition 


to his analogy, and which is grou 
more certain facts. Etna andpVeſavius. re- 
ſemble each other, in the cauſes, hich pro- 

dues: their eee in the aura 


— chew into ſoil fit far vegetation 3.0 mY or 5 
if there be any ſlight difference in this re- 


ſpect, it ĩs probably not greater than what 
ſubſiſts between different lavas of the ſame 


mountain. This being admitted, Which no 


dae will deny, the Canon's analogy 
wo Bb > will 


. * * 
. 8 


ſſion; to their 
being expoſed to-winds, rains, and to other 
138 cireumſtahces; juſt as the time, in which 
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will prove juſt nothing at all, if we can 
3 an inſtance of ſeven Sfforent lavas 
(with interjacent' ſtrata of vegetable earth) 
Which have flowed from mount Veſuvius, 
within the ſpace, not of fourteen thouſand, 
but of ſome what leſs than ſeventeen hun- 
dred years; for then, according to our ana- 
logy, a ſtratum of lava may be covered with 
vegetable ſoil, in about two hundred and 
fifty years, inſtead of requiring two thou- 
fand for the purpoſe. The eruption of 
Veſuvius, nr deſtroyed Hereulaneum 
and Pompeii, is rendered ſtill more famous 
by the death of Pliny, recorded by his ne- 
| phy; in his letter d Tacitus ; this event 
af ened in the year 79; it is not yet then 
quite ſeventeen hundred years, ſince Her- 
culaneum was ſwallowed up: But we are 

mformed by unqueſtionable authority, that 
the matter which covers the antient town 
bf Herculatieum, is not the produce of one 
eruption ne for there are evident marks, 


386 


it's courſe over that which lies immediately 
above the town, and was the cauſe of it's 
deſtruction. Theſe ſtrata are either of lava 
or burnt matter, irb veins 'of good foil be- 
LNG VVV W Fabi xt 
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tuuxt them *.” I will not add another word 
upon this ſubject; except that the biſhop 
of the dioceſe, was not much out in his ad- 
vice to Canonico Recupero— to take care, 
not to make his mountain older than Moſes; 
though. it. would have been full as well, to 
have ſhut his mouth with a reaſon, as to 
have ſtopped it with the frond of an eccle- 
n cenſure. M oHes; 


"I perocive, with: mat 5 a little at- 
tention will remove a great difficulty; but 
had we been able to ſay nothing in expla- 
nation of this phenomenon, we ſhould not 


have acted a very rational part, in making 


our ignorance the foundation of our infide- 
lity, or ſuffering a minute e to 
rob us of our n l 


w Vous objections to reyelation, may be 
numerous; you may find fault with the ac- 
count, which Moſes has given of the crea- 
tion and the fall; you may not be able to 
get water enough for an univerſal deluge; 


nor room enough in the ark of Noah, for 


'* See Sir William Hamilton's Kamarks upon the Nature 
of the Soil of Naples and it's e b in the Philoſ. 
Tranſ. Vol. lai. p. 7. 5 
5 b 2 all 
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all the different kinds of aëriel and terreſtrial 
animals; you may be diffatisfied ' with the 
command for ſacrificing of Iſaac, for phin- | 
dering the Egyptians, and for extirpating 
the Canaanites; you may find fault with 
the Jewiſh economy, for it's ceremonies, 
it's ſacrifices, and it's multiplicity of prieſts; 

you may object to the imprecations in the 
pſalms, and think the immoralities of Da- 
vid, a fit ſubject for dramatic ridicule &; 
vou may look upon the partial promulga- 
tion of Chriſtianity, as an inſuperable ob- 
jection to it's truth; and waywardly reject 
the goodneſs of God toward yourſelves, be- 
_ cauſe you do not comprehend, how you 
have deſerved it more'than others; you may 
know nothing of the entrance of fin and 
death into the world, by one man's tranſ- 
greſſion; nor be able to comprehend the 
doctrine of the croſs and of redemption by 
Jeſus Chriſt; in ſhort, if your mind is ſo 
diſpoſed, you may find food for your ſcep- 

ticiſm in every page of the Bible, as well as 
in every r ei ance of nature; "Ow" it is 


i 


See, Saül et David Bree . 

Whatever cenſure the author of this conpoſitio may de- 
ſerve for his intention, the work itſelf deſerves none it's 
ridicule is too groſs, to miſlead even * ignorant. 


not 
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not in the power of any perſon, but your- 
ſelves, to clear up your doubts; you muſt 
read, and you muſt think for yourſelves; 
and you muſt do both with temper, with 
candour, and with care. Infidelity 3 is a rank 
weed ; it is nurtured by our vices, and can- 
not be plucked up as eaſily as it may be 
planted: Your difficulties. with reſpe ct to 
revelation, may have firſt ariſen; Do your 
_ own reflection on the religious indifference 
of thoſe, whom from your earlieſt infancy, 
you have been accuſtomed to revere, and 
imitate; domeſtic irreligion may have made 
you. a willing hearer of, libertine- converſa- 
tion; and the uniform prejudices of the 
world, may have finiſhed the buſineſs, at a 
very early age; and left you to wander 
through life, without a principle to direct 
your conduct, and to die without hope. 
We are far from wiſhing you to truſt the 
word of the Clergy for the truth of your 
religion; we beg of you to examine it to the 
bottom, to try it, to prove it, and not to 
hold it faſt unleſs you find it good. Till 
you are diſpoſed to undertake this taſk, it 
becomes you to conſider with great ſeriouſ- 
neſs and attention, whether it can be for 
your intereſt to eſteem a few witty ſarcaſms, 
1 bs . or 
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or metaphyſie ſubtleties, or ignorant miſre- 
preſentations, or unwarranted aſſertions, as 
unanſwerable arguments againſt revelation; 
and a very flight reflection will convince 
you, that it will certainly be for your repu- 
tation, to employ the flippancy of your rhe- 

toric, and the poignancy of your ridicule, 
upon any ſubject, rather > Ex gt the 
A of e e | 


I rAkx my leave with cealilttealiNG 90 
yorr notice, the advice which Mr. Locke 
gave to a young man, who was deſirous of 
becoming acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Chriſtian religion. © Study the holy 
ſcripture, eſpecially the new Teftament : 
Therein are contained the words of eternal 
life. It has God for it's author; Salvation 
for it's end; and Truth without any mix- 
ture of error 1 its eue n 
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have to offer; but to ee ee a Sl 
attention from minds leſs liberally diſpoſed, 
it may be neceſſary to declare, which I now 
do, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that I have 
no private view, direct or indirect, in what 
I am about to propoſe : Nor is the matter 

now haſtily conceived by me, in aa 
of my promotion, nor introduced from a 
filly vanity of being looked upon as a Re- 
former; a character which in all ages has 
met with as much detraction as praiſe; but 
it has long dwelt upon my mind; I have 
revolved it in various: ways; I have <an- 
vaſſed it in converſation,” inter Syluas Ho 


dnn, with men of diſintereſted probity, true : 


Qbriſtian ſimplicity,” and excellent erudi- 
tion; and from the moſt ſerious conviftion 
of duty, 1 am emboldened to make the at- 
tempt of promoting, as in my conſeience 1 
am perſuaded, the teen a the Chriſtian 
Religion, and the true dignity of the Eſta- 
bliſned Church. — Theſe, it may be ſaid, 
and it 1s truly faid, are but different expreſ- 
ſions for the ſame thing; for there cati be 
no true dignity in any Churck Eftabliſh- 
ment, except what is derived to it from it's 
"OP the moſt uſeſul mean of a 
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che rehgibn of Chriſt.” Without taking upon 

me to find fault with other modes of Church 
Government, I profeſs an unfeigned regard 
for our on, and ſhould be as ready as any 
man in oppoſing any attempts to ſubvert it; 
not from any mean attention to it's emolu- 
ments, but from a b. Lee ken 
utility. ES ; 
I xKNow not e it may be woah 
While in this place, to take notice of a _ 
cenſure, which is ſometimes openly, often 
covertly; always, I truſt, unjuſtly paſſed on 
the Zeal which the Clergy profeſs b for the 
Church Eſtabliſhment z it is ſaid to be a 
zeal reſembling that of Demetrius, the Clergy 
are ſuſpected of crying up the 'Eftabliſh- 
ment, leſt the —_— by which they have 


their livelihood; ſhould'be /r af noughr./ Sor- 


did and: illiberal/ imputation4: The Clergy 
of England have a zeal for the Church of 
England, but they have a greater zeul for 


the Church of Chriſt: There are few of 


them; I hope, who would ſcruple profeſiing 
a'wiſh;-that the pure banner of the goſpel 
may, if need ſhall ſo require, be diſplayed 
triumphant on the ruins of every Church 
1 in Chriſte 


there 
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54 was no mg? 3 Thoſe who. 
are now bred to the Church, would apply 
their money, their time, and their talents 
in ſome other way: And there are few. ways, 
in which they might not be able to procure | 
for themſelves, and for their families, as 
good, or a better proviſion, than they at 
preſent derive from the Church. We fee, 
in the courſe of every century, a great many 
ample fortunes accumulated, and obſcure 
families ennobled, by the profeſſion of the 
Law; by the Army, by! the; Navy, and by 
Commerce; but it is a rare thing indeed to 
ſee a Churchman, in conſequence of his 

profeſſion, lifting his poſterity above the 


common level, either in rank or fortune. 


And yet there can be no preſumption in 
ſuppoſing, that men brought up to the 
Church have as ſound underſtandings as 
thoſe who are brought up to the Bar; the 
ſame induſtry, genius, or ability of any kind, 
which contribute to place a man on the 
Bench of Biſhops, might, if they had been 
directed into another channel, have placed 
him on the Bench of Judges; and he whoſe 
head is covered with an Archiepiſcopal Mitre, 
might have been adorned with the more 


ſubſtantial and permantions honours uſually 
949717 con- 
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conferred on a FLOG yt Chanelle, — 
E. return. oh 8 . e 


A 1 Or; POW" 


y a 4 oY 3 


Lr me intreat "you; i ion not to faffer 
4 the mere term Innovation to alarm your ap- 
prehenſion, either for the peace of the Com- 
munity, or the ſafety of the Church Eſta- 
bliſhment; the writer would have thrown 


his pen into the fire, and his propoſals after 


it, if there had been the moſt diſtant ten- 


deney in them to diſturb either. I know it 


is commonly ſaid, that wiſe and good men 
look upon every attempt to reform what is 
amiſs, either in Church or State, as a matter 


of dangerous tendency: But it may be juſtly 


doubted, whether there is not as much timi- 


dity as wiſdom, as much indolence as good- 


neſs in this caution; certain I am, that if 

Tutber and the Reformers had been men of 
ſuch diſpoſitions, the Church of Chriſt 
would never have been purged i in any degree, 


by them at leaſt, from it's Antichriſtian 
corruptions. The medical maxim, Malum 


bene pofitum ne moveto, merits the obſervance 
of the Phyſician of the Body Politick, as 
well as of the Body Natural. —T readily ac- 


knowledge that it does-ſo;: — But when the 
ER. dt ate eye Evil, 
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| Evil, n unobſerved, is really rankling 
in the heart, depraving the nobleſt parts, 
and inſenſibly undermining the whole con- 
ſtitution, it is the buſineſs of them both, 

unleſs they will be deemed bunglers, to ac - 
compliſn it's removal. My ſon, ſays So- 
lomon, fear thou the Lord and the King. 
and meddle not with them who are given 
to change.” — Agreed again: — God forbid 
that either your Grace or I ſhould meddle 
with them who would wiſh us to change 
our fear of God into impiety; our reverence 


for the King and Conſtitution, into Anar- 


chy and Rebellion. But there is neither Sin 


nor Shame, I apprehend, in meddling with 


thoſe who would wiſh to make ſuch a little 
change in the Church Eſtabliſhment. as 
would, with the bleſſing of God, produce 
a great change for the ue in the faith 
and manners of the who 0 Un. 


To © Oh your Clan no longer in ſuſ⸗ 

5 be as to the meaning of this addreſs, ] 
have two propoſals to make to you; one 
reſpects the Revenues of the Biſnops; the 
other thoſe of the inferior Clergy; both of 
them tending to the ſame end; — nat @ pa. 


5. Bel 1 " 
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rity of preferments, but a better apportioned. 


diſtribution of what the State allows for 
_ maintenance of wan en 8 


0 hk wich ſos Biſhopricks—It won 


de an eaſy matter to difplay much erudition, 


in tracing the hiſtory of the Eſtabliſhment of 
the ſeveral Archbiſhopricks and Biſhopricks, 
which now ſubſiſt in England and Wales; 
but as the inveſtigation would tend very 
little, if at all, to the illuſtration of the 
ſubject we are upon, I will not miſpend 

either your Grace's leiſure or my own in 
making it. Whatever was the primary oc- 
caſion of it, the fact is certain — that the 
Revenues of the Biſhopricks are very une- 
qual in value, and that there is a great in- 

equality alſo in the Patronage appertaining 
to the different Sees. The firſt propoſal 
which I humbly ſubmit to your Grace's de- 
| liberation, is the utility of bringing a Bill 
into Parliament— to render the Biſhopricks 
more equal to each other, both with reſpect 
to income and patronage, by annexing part 
of the Eſtates, and part of the preferments 
of the richer Biſhopricks, - as they becume ua. 
cant, to the poorer. — Your Grace will ob- 


ſerve, that here is no injury propoſed to be 
True done 
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done to the preſent poſſeſſors of the richer 
Biſhopricks; let them enjoy in peace the 
Emoluments which their great deſervings, 


or great good fortunes have procured for 


them; and as to that diſappointment of Ex- 
pectation which: ſome men may ſuffer, it is 

of too vague a value to be e 1mated, | 
too ſtrange a ſpecies of property to be —_ 
at all. Before your Grace's mind can ſug- | 
geſt to you the difficulties of accompliſhing 
ſuch a deſign, or the other objections which 

may, probably, be made to it, allow me to 

point out ſome of the Advantages, which a 
. 1 ne . We t ln, 


od; 


=; 8 a Bill 8 this; kind, — 5 n 
Biſhops would be freed from the neceſſity 

of holding Eccleſiaſtical preferments in com- 

| mendam with their Biſhopricks; a practice 

which bears hard upon the rights and ex- 

pectations of the reſt of the Clergy; which 


* * 2 * 
3 Eo 
:& # F: o ve 


is diſagreeable to the Biſhops themſelves; 


which expoſes them to much, perhaps, un- 
deſerved obloquy, but which certainly had 
better not ſubſiſt in the Church. I do not 
take upon me to fix the preciſe ſum which 
would enable a Biſhop, not to pollute Goſ 
pel Humility with the Pomp of Prelacy, 
2. | not 


6 1 6 * * A 4 5 v © 
ay N bet > * > 2 L * | * 
” . , F 4 


not to emulate the Noble and Op 
ſuch luxurious and 


come neither Churchmen nor Chriſtians ; 3 
N to maintain ſuch a decent eſtabliſhment 


in the world as would e fad 


* and authority to his adi 


to make ſuch a moderate proviſion for his | 
children; as choir: father's mode of living 
would give them ſome * er right to ex, 
pect; and to recommend I his religion by 
examina- 
tion of unbelievers of every denomination. 


The Sui, requiſite for theſe purpoſes admits 
of great latitude; ſome would tlünk that it 


| works of Charity; 2 the, ſerious 


ought to be more, others that it ought to 


be leſs than the Salaries of the Judges; but 
the revenues of the Biſhopricks, if more 
equally divided, would, probably, be ſuffi- 
cient to, afford to each Biſhop a ſum, not 
much. different from a Judges ſalary; and 
they would do this even ſuppoaſing that it 
ſhould be thought right. to make no defal- 
cation from the preſent incomes of the two 


Archbiſhopricks. But whether the Incomes 


of the Biſhops ſhould, by the propoſed al- 


teration, be made a little greater or a little 


jeſs than thoſe. N = Rs W 
; Nt 175% N 3 2% 7 
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they be ſufficient for the purpoſe-of anke. 
ing eee, wholly unneceflary. 

2 YOM ON 8 | 
a eee dene of eli Bill ae 


5 poſed, would be a ere e e 
the Biſhops 1 


in the Houſe of Lords. I know 
that many will be ſtartled, I beg ent 
to be offended, at the Surmiſe of the Biſhops 
not being independent in the Houſe of 
Lords; and it would be eaſy enough to 
weave a logical cobweb, large enough and 
ſtrong enough to cover and protect the con- 
duct of the Right Reverend Bench from the 
attacks of thoſe who diſſike Epiſcopacy. 
This I fay would be an eaſy taſk, but it is 
far above my ability to eradicate from the 
minds of. others, (who are, notwithſtand- 
ing, as well attached to the Church Eſta- 
bliſhment as our ſelves,) a ſuſpicion, that the 
proſpect of being | tranſlated influences the 
minds of: the Biſhops- too powerfully, and 
induces them to pay too great an attention 
to the berk of a Minilter. I am far from 
ſaying or thinking, that the Biſhops of the 
preſent age ars more obſequious in their at- 
tention to Miniſterb chan their Predeceſſors 
| e re See 
2 9 5 x WP 3 3 "0s 


AR. C ens 190#: 4 


home Mathers 34% u 
ene; but the gain, whether well OM 

founded; is diſreputable to Our order; ard, 
what is of worſe conſequence, it hi 
us from that good which we other- 
wie might do; for the Laity, WHAM they 

entertain ſuch a ſuſpicion concerning us, 
will accafe us of Avatice and Ambition, of 


making a gain of Gedlineſs, of barrering 


the dignity of our Office for the chance of 
à tranſlation, in one word of. Secularity 
and againſt that Accufation they are "ery 
backward in allowing the” Biſhops er the 
Clergy in general, ſuch Kind of defefice as 
they Would readily allow to any other clas 
of Men, any other denomination of Chrif- 
tians, under the ſimilar circumſtanc 
mor families and" finall fortunes. Inſteatl 
then' of quibbling and diſputing againſt the 
exiltence of a Miniſter's influence over us, 
or recriminating and retorting the petulance 
of thoſe who accuſe us on that account, ſet 


us endeavour” to remove tlie Eil; or, if it 


muſt not be admitted that this evil Has any 


real exiſtence, let us "endeavour ta remove = 


Ugo! appearance of it. A Bill of the kind 
n 9e 2 : here 
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dere prof air ber ofta@tual/to this 
8 For though it might be difficult 
fo;render the Revenues. of, the different Sees 
2. equal to each other; though it 
might be PRE: that, the. 5 ych 


Chefter,. ſhoutd be ewe better geo dnd 
for than thoſe of Durbam, Mincbeſter, and 
Eh; ſince it is a maxim of Scripture that 
the labourer i is worthy of his hire, and of 
common ſenſe that the hire ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the labour; though this, I ſay, 
might be proper, yet the diſparity of In- 
come and Patronage might be made ſo 
ſma or ſo apportioned to the labour, that 
few liſhops, unleſs for local conſiderations, 
would be diſpoſed. to wiſn for tranſlations, 
and- conſequently. would, in appearance as 
-well as in reality, be Independent. But. in 
rendering the Biſhops independent, you will 
reduce, the ene of the: eie in the 


Deen 


this charge; nay, 1 Iam. willing to ee is 
in it's full extent; and as this admiſſion 
may operate on the minds of ſome good 
men, as a ſolid Objection to the plan itſelf; 
and may afford matter of ſecret ſlander, or 
Fuer calumny n the propoſer of it; 
815 
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5 well treſpaſs upon your/Grace's patience with! 
a, ſhorts: rte the ſame time With full 
5 mation of- my opinion on 

that head; 7 ſhoulbthin&myſclfautterby 

_ unworthy the favour I have received fru 
bis Majeſty, and the ſacred Office to which 
__ TLhave mme if either fear of of. 
— fendings1or-expettation of pleaſingttor any 
other eden damit could infl 
enee me tu diſguiſe my ſentiments, on any 
ſubject of dil or x Amportance. 
With reſpect then to the influence'bfiithe: 
Crown, here alluded; ta; 1 have 2conid 
nenn manner cid T'. Bade 
ripdo eg pile 555 10 οονν0m· n vidsailc 
life, — — 22 — 
feel the utility, of conſulting;notuhbmble: 
and-pliant dependeats;i but ſehfible anah-- 
dependentifriends *-Whein our own unde 


ſtandings are diſtracted by doubts, heated: 


by reſentment; inſtigated by ambition de- 
Preſſed by deſpair, or deranged and diſtem. 


Pered by the violence of any affection; the 


advice af an honeſt, independent, and dif-- 
paſſionate friend, is of the (greateſt uſe cat; 
may often, at the moment of it's: being 
given, be very unpalatable, but it is: always 
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ſalttary, and we ſeldom fail to vepent the 
not having taken it. It is the mis fortune 
a men in elevated ſituations, that they (ck. - 
dam meet with friends wWwho will fpeak 
plainly to them, or attempt to ſtob their 
cutter of folly or extravagance; tile feat of 
offending cramps the diſpoſuion for adviſ- 
ing s many a great eſtate has been fooliſtaly 
diſſipated, many a fair character undone,” by 
the timid furbæarance, the inteteſted acqui- 
eſrance of expecting: dependents; which 
might have been preſerved: e unſub⸗ 
lieh by the fh r remonſtrance o * 
friend. This obſervation is certainly ef 
plicable to the concerns of public as af pri- 
2 weite the ee ee Par- 


vidual; Werkhow: by! 
wheta: no counſel i th ppl 
know. too, that the wife: — it! 
would: have ſaid no ſuch thing, had be fuſe” . 
pected that an external influence; rather 
than an internal conviction, would have 
rendered his multitude of Counſellors all of: 
the ſame mind. The principles f thoſe 
"_m_ have 1 On" the influence of 
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derſtood, or much miſrepreſented ; they have 
been acbuſed, by ſly innuendosʒ of deſigning 
to ruin the conſtitution by lowering the 
prerogative; of wiſning to introduce che 
moſt tyrannous (in my apprehenſion) of ail 
Governments, a Republic, in; the ran of 
4 limited "Monarchy! For my own part; 
ant I verily believe I am far from being fin< 
gular in my notions, I take this opportu- 
nity! of - publicly declaring to your Grace; 
what I have a thouſand times befoft de 
clared to my friends in private, that I never 
entertained the moſt diſtant deſire, of ſeeing. 
either the Demdtratical, or the Ariſtocrati⸗ 
cal ſcale of the Conſtitution, outweigh the 
Monarchical; not one jot of the legab pra- 

ative did I ever with to ſee aboliſhed; 
not one tittle of the King's influence inthe 
n anne e as it was 
— hoy rs Crown, or tlie 
I-own I have wiſhed; ant Ion (witch a 
heart as loyal as the loyaleſt) chat I ſhall 
continue to with,” that an influence of this 
_ 2 n n e l 
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tend to the oonſervation or the genuine o n- 
ſtitution of our country; to the honour of 
his Majeſty's Government; to the ſtability 
of the Hanover ſucceſſion; and to the pro- 
motion ot he public. youre: pr te influ-; | 


of late years J had Weben of the Ca- 
binn been canvaſſed by the wiſdom, and 
by the moderation of men 

dung their free powers of deliberation for 
A commor  weal, the [brighteſt jewel of his 
8 — had not now been tarniſh- 
ed; the ſtrongeſt limb of the Britiſn Empi 
had not noi been | radely ſeverec from it's 
parent ſtock: I make not this remark with 
a/view of criminating any ſet of Miniſters, 
(for the beſt may be miſtaken initbeir judge 


hich are p 

— in the real af :all-parties 
to reſtiſy the miſchiefs they have octaſioned 

but ſimply to ſhew, by a recent» example, 
tllat the. influence of the Crown wWwhen er 
erted by the Cabinet, over the Public Caun: 
ſellors of the King. is a eireumſtance ſo far 
from being to be wiſhed by his true friends: 
that it is as dangerous to the real intereſts 
und honour of the Crown itſelf, as it 18 


e to the N and deſiruRive:'of . 
£197 4, 29 5 public 


public . it may y contribute Mies 
prime Miniſter in his place contrary to the; 
ſenſe of the wiſeſt 
munity; it may contribute to keep the Ke 
himſelf © unacq mute Wir his Pegp 
wiſhes, but it r daa d cht 5 the 
State any ſervice. To maintain the contr: 
» to ſatyriae his Majeſty — it 
to inſinuate that his views and intereſts 
. Rotenrn from thoſe of his Peonle- 
| that they cannot. be. effectuated hy the 
influenced: conei mo honeſt amen; It 
vibrate Character of a great and, 
t Mo ache 110 be ſuſpected i of. a; 
Carry any plans of - 

into penn oppoſition. to the Senti+, 
ments of a free and enlightened Pari lament; 
andthe, Miniſter who ſhould:be haſe enough 
to-adviſe him to adopt uch an arbitrary 
ſyſtem; of Government, or ni ſupply the, 
. carenpted, means gf carrying it on, would. 
deſerye the engcration off every man f ini 
tegrity, and would, probably, - Jogner; 
later, meet witkr che, deſerved deteſtatic 

che linge biraſelf+,.; Jt. is of ſuch: 
 thelp there is no, impropriety, I hope, in 
| ing truth from, tragedy, ſince Cr 
Meme id. eden niept with. even, an 


TB 


beſt part of the com- 


Ariſto- 


* 1 


2 or demdefſie infult; 1 Ferily believe ir to be, 


CN LEPTER fo run 


under his pillow; it is of ſuch 
men as theſe the Poet aks, amt Hs 


+0165 S807 15 1:60 75+ $3ihos $f 91 Jig Hi 
* It is the curſe eee Mint tn 


Bx ſlaves that take their en ban de 
An nd "bg; hee ALEC 
ake io con ſcience to « roy his honour.” 
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m d word, if there be a ad one meaſure 
more likely than another” to preſerve pure 
and unblemiſhed the honour of the Crown; 
to ſecure it's moſt valuable rights; to pro 
cure for it warm, bold, determined friends, 
who kr che hour bF danger would ſupport 
it ar tile hazard of their Ives sgainſt foreign 


the eſtabliſhing,” as much as poffble, the 
independency of the ſeveral Members of erb 
Houſes of Parliament. If Þ am Wrong in 
this o opinion, I' ſhould be glad te de fet'right, 
my mind, 1 truſt, is open to ebvictien, 
E diſpoſtd/tofell6w truth wherever ir ray 
be found; but wh this is my opimon, 
your” Grace may de affuted that 1 Cnnùset 
admit the eircumſtance, of the Biſhops be- 
ing rendered independent in the Hoùſe of 
Lords às any rea Objection it the Plan 

ptopoſed; fon de care 'Trhink'it's'very 
Pt Argument in ae tro 


N IF 


an one, that nee was Ua alien it would” 
be ſuſſioient to ſanftify-the meafure. The 
Biſhops have, on tryin afions, been faſt 
friends to the Cron; they have, on trying 
occaſions alſo," been faſt friends to the liber 
ties of the people; and chey would not in 
my humble opinions become worſe friends 


tolcidher\King'br People; from their bein 


dent of them bot. 
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ay; A ruren probable effect of th; oprobeÞ 
ed plan, would de a longer reſidence of A 
Biſhops in their reſpectite Moceſes; from 
which the beſt eonſequenees might be * 
pected. When the temptations to with for 
tranſlations were in a great meaſure rem 
ed;: it would be natural for the B det; 

generab to conſider themſelves as Tet 
life, in the Sees to which they ſhould® ke 
firſt: appointed; 20 this conſideration wd tifd 
induce them to render their places of refl⸗ 
dence more comfortable and commodious; ft 
and an opportunity of hving more comfort- 8 
ably;: would er en in zelination to T ve 


l 
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would of courſe become better acquainted 
with their Clergy; and by being better ac- 
quainted with the ſituations, proſpects, tem- 
Per $, and talents of their Clergy, they d 
be better able to co-operate with, them, in 
the great work of amending the Morals of 
his Majeſty's ſubjects, and of feeding the 
flock of Chriſt. It is the. duty of Chriſ- 

tian Paſtors in general, and of the principal 
Shepherds particularly, 7 firengthen that 
member. of the flock which, is Aiſeaſed, to heal 
that which, it Kal, o bind ap that which is 
broken, to bring. again thut which is driuen 
away, and tp. ſeek that - whichiis lofi: That 
theſe, and other parts of the paſtoral. office 


5 cal u 2 75 0 well ee ede 


—.—5 the — COT truſt 1 
ſpeak rightly.— I am certain I mean not to 
ſpeak flatteringly) as pure ad ürreprehen- 
fible as thoſe of any other Pi Fan: 
rope; 1 as the nein general hes more 


E33 „ 


| eaſy, to, conceive 4 Sg ale dial bes: 
the Examples of the Biſhops, reſiding: in 
their Dioceſes,. and Twas r light ſhine 
PHno v . before 
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before men who would be diſpoſedito ob- 
ſerve it; would have on the lives anditie 
verſations of on e and 3 2 511 
JCͥͤã OE DOG IR NE gore: 
I Have. Jon Sense e who 
are diſperſed through the kingdom, as a 
little leaven preſerving, from extreme cor- 
ruption, the whole maſs; and the great 
Ekindneſs and reſpect, with which the whole 
order is treated by the beſt' and moſt en- 
lightened part of the Laity, is a proof that 
they conſider them in the ſame light. Your 
Grace's candour-and moderation will excuſe 
ds: if in this commendation I include the 
Diſſenting Clergy, whom I cannot look up- 
on 25: interior to the Clergy of the Eſta- 
bliſhment, either in learning or morals. It 
is owing principally to the teaching and ex- 
ample of the Clergy in general, that there 
is not more inſidelity in the higheſt, more 
immorality in the loweſt claſſes of the com 
munity; but there would, probably, be les 
of both, if we were all of us, in the words 
of Biſhop Burnet addreſſed to George I. 
obliged to live and to labour more ſuĩtabiy 
10 our profeſſion. It may be urged, tat 
the attendance of the Biſhops in the Houſe 
a Fonds 2 inconſiſtent with the reſidence 
Berl ' 


* 
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here:ſpoken' of in no wiſe ; a longer 
reſidence does not imply a contmual reſi- 
dence; in the coarſe of the year opportunity 
enough may be found to let the State have, 
on important occaſions,” the benefit of their 
Advice; and their Dioceſes, on molt ocra- 
ions, the benefit of their inſpection; and 
they will be beſt able to judge nem 
where, at any eee erde e x ea 
bee eee ix} e ad. 
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abe 1 doubt not; i be ready 1 
10 think, that the State would receive little 
injury by the perpetual abſence of the Bi- 


' ſhops from the Houſe of Lords .I fee no 


renſon for thinking, that it would not re- 
ceive as much inſury from the abſence of 
ſix and twenty independent Spiritual Peers, 
as from the abſence of àn equal number of 
Temporal Peers of any order. The Bench of 
Biſhops is compoſed, either of the' younger | 
branches of Noble Families, or of Men'who 
ure ſprung from what the old Barons would 
call no Anceſtry ; but why ſhould” it be 
thought, that the underſtandings'of either 
_ bf theſe ſorts of Men, are a whit inferior 
t thoſe of the Temporal Lords? The Bi- 
_— of Noble Blood have, unqueſtionably, 


had 
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bad as good opportunities of mental im- 
provement; and have, probably, made a 
. an uſe of them, as their elder bro- 
thers, uncles, or couſins Ruve done; und it 
would be a miſerable affectation of mod 
a baſe adulation of the Nobility, to admit, 

that the plebeians who have raifed themſelves 
to the Bench, are inferior to their honoure 
able or right honourable Brethren, in learn- 
ing or ſagacity, in judgment or integrity, 
in any one qualification reguiſſte to confti-. 
tute a Man an uſeful Counſellor, in con- 
cerns agen or Gm. 


_y * 


1 n now | briefly „ me ot 
the advantages which would attend the pro 
poſed change in the value of the Biſhopricke, 
and endeavoured to obviate what ſome: will 
be inclined to think main objections to the 
making it. As to the difficulties which 

might attend the execution of it, they are 
neither many nor great, I profeſs that I fee 
none, but What might eaſily be overcome, 
without doing the leaſt" injury to any one, 
by the good ſenſe and the good tomper of u 
Committee of Spicitval and TetnporaVL.ords 
_ inveſted with full powers to make proper 
| inquiries, and beam 4d tow 


Pb 4 a 
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buſineſs: To enen into a deſcription! of 
particulars, when there may be a chance 
that the general outline will be diſapproved, 

would be equally irkſome to your Grace 
and to myſelf: If. I had leiſure, I ſhould 
want inclination, to ſpend more of my time 
than is neceſſary in delineating a ſcheme, 
which either the more comprehenſive wiſ- 


dom, or the more efficient prejudices of 


other men, may quaſh at once, by pro- 
nouncing i aps Ps or impracti- 
8 1 0 134 [FEES T1239; 16-8 Sy: * 2 £1 7 
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Tur TY. thing which: I have to recom- 


wend to your Grace's attention is the intro- 


duction of a Bill into Parliament. 
appropriating, us hey. become vacant, 

third. or ſome other definite part, of then. 
come; of every Deanery; Prebend or Canon- 
xy;cof the Churches of Weſtminſter,» Wind- 
ſox, Chriſtchurch, Canterbury, Worceſter, 
Durham, Norwich, Ely, Peterborough, 
Carliſle, &c.! toi the ſame purpoſes, mutatis 
mutandis, as the i Firſt Fruits and Tenths 
were appropriated by the Act paſſed in the 
ſth. of Queen Anne. Dignities which after 
this deduction would not yield one hundred 
. a. * 1 dahin be. ee ; 
| v9 - - wit 
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with. If any one, in tlie outſet of cis in- 
quiry, ſhould be forward to object; that 
many of theſe Preferments, being in the 
Patronage of the Crown, ought not to be 
leſſened without his Majeſty's eſpecial con- 
ſent; let ſuch an one know, that there is 
no wiſh to leſſen them without that conſent; 
but this conſent, we are certain, will not bes 
withheld if the propoſal:ſhall appear to his 
Majeſty to be for the credit of the een, 
and the good of his Subjects; and God. 
prevent it's taking effect if it _ not he 
for both. 3 er . 
5 Tas propoſal ll, Lam Genfibles be nery 
differently received hy different ſorts of men: 
Some will conſider it as an attack upon the 
f Hierarchy, as tending ta lower the Church 
 Eftabliſhment; others will think that it does 
not go far enough, they will A levellir 
to lowering, the abolition of I Veans and 
Chapters to their reduction. So: ane 
reaſonably be ſaid on both ſides, that I can: 
not, on this occaſion, ſtop to ſay any thing 

ice and · my huſineſs indeed ui 
not ſo much with ne 
with a very uſeful, with what ſome w 
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Clergy the Parechial Clergy. The general 


proviſion for this elaſs of men, is ſo ex- 
ceedingly ſcanty and mean, that there ſurely 
can be no impropriety in e that 
1. ma) be inereaſed; eſpecially when the 
increaſe is propoſed to be nd} without 
either reclaiming any part of the Church 
Property, which was by ſtrange means 


enough conveyed into Lay hands; or im- 


poſing any new burdens on the community 
in general; or taking from any one of the 


Elergy the leaſt part of what 1 ; nmr 


_—_—_ of. 
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is not, I think; well underſtood in general; 
at leaſt I have met with a great many very 
fenfible men, of alt profeſfions and ranks, 
vnd did not underſtand it. 
greſſed a ſurptiſe. bordering on diſbelief, 
when 1 have ventured to aſſure them, that 
the whole income of the Church, including 
 Biſhopricks, Deans and Chapters, Rectories, 
Vicarages, | Dignities and Benefices''of all 
kinds, and even the two Univerſities with 

their reſpective Colteges, uhich being Lay 
Oorporations ought not to be taken into 


81510 A 


They have ex- 
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Lib account. did not amount. upon the moſt 


ia 
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liberal calculation, te 1 5000 l. a year. 1 
will not trouble your Grace with the man- 
ner of making this calculation; but I have 
good reaſon 0 believe it tog be near the 
truth, it is certainly near enough for the 
which is ſimply this, — that if we had no 
Biſhops to inſpect and govern the Church; 
no Deaneries, Prebends, or Canonries to 
ſtimulate the Clergy to excel in literary 
attainments; no Univerſities or Colleges 
(which with all their faults are the beſt Se- 
minaries of Education in Europe) to in- 
ſtruct our youth; nothing but Parochial 
Clergy, and all of theſe provided for by an 
equal partition, notwithſtanding the great 
inequality of their merits, of the preſent 
Ectlefiaſtical Revenues, there would not be, 
eſtimating the number of the Clergy at ten 
thouſand, above 150 l. a yeat for each indi- 
vidual. I would not be underſtood to affect 
a mathematical preciſion in this matter, the | 
ſubject would admit it, but the preſent ats 
are not ſufficient to enable any perſon to 
make it; but whether we ſuppoſe an offici- 
ating Miniſter to have 20 l. or 1501, a year, 
it is a ſum not much to be envied him. 
Apothecaries and At tornies, in _—_ mode 
48015 D d 2 rate 
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rate. practice, make as much by their re- 
ſpective profeſſions; without having been at 

the ſame expences with the Clergy in their 

Educations, and without being, like _ 
prohibited by the laws of their Country, 
from bettering their cireumſtances, by unit- 
ing to the Emoluments of their ptoleſſi ns, 
the profits reſulting run, farming or any 


Hitdvf drops 10 G et ormandtl or 
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ee eren theſe remarks}'in' this 
place, with any intention of ding fault 
withothe” State, for it's not hHavingemade a 
better proviſion for it's Olergy; but merely 
with a View of rectifying the miſconcep- 
tions, removingttieprejudices;' and leſſen- 

ing tlie envy of. many, otherwiſe Wellediſ⸗ 
poſed perſons, towards the CHurch Eſta- 

e - The whole Proviſion fr the 
Church is as low; ds. it can beg unleſs the 
Skate will be contented witll a beggarly and 
ilſitetate-Clergy, too mean and contemptible 
to do any good either by precept o example; 
unleſs it will condefcend toi Hats Taylors 
and Coblers for it's Paſtors andi Feachers. 
There are ſeveral, no doubt, WhO Goking 
upon the Chriſtian religion as an impoſture; 
and the Clergy: as an 5 of hypocritical 
ar ONES, 
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drones, Iveguld; de willing enough to aſſiſt 
any needy miniſter in plucking from the 
Church A: part or the whole of it's poſleſ- 
ſions, provided by ſuch a plunder they could 
pPreſerve their on from depredation; with 
theſe men I cannot argue, not becauſe they 
are not Chriſtians, but becauſe they are as 
ignorant of the Science of Government as 
of Chriſtianity; and it is the leſs neceſſary 
to enter into any diſcuſſion of their princi- 
ples, as they are not likely to be adopted by 
any miniſter, ho underſtands the uſe of 
religion in enforeing morality; and the uſe 
of good morals in ſecuring the welfare of 
the community; but if any -ſhor t-fighred 
miniſter, in order to ſerve a turn, to ſtop 
ſome. rotten, hole in his adminiſtration; 
ſhould. be found hardy or ſilly enough to 
adopt them; we may be well perſuaded that 
the King and the Parliament would have 
wiſdom and goodneſs enough to check hig 
folly and counteract his deſigns; they would 
ſay to him in the Language of the late Lord 
Chatham — “ the Church (God bleſs it!) 
has but a pittance. — Nor is this pittance 
ijtſelf to be enviouſly regarded, as the here- 
diitary property of any particular clafs of 
Noplen Jt does not . to the Tripe of 
PRE n p d 3 b Levi ; 3 
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| Levi; we none of us lay claim to äny part 
of it in conſequence of our being deſcended 

from this or that family. The property of 
the church is the real property of thoſe who. 
at preſent poſſeſs it, but it may be eſteemed 
the reverſionary property of every family in 
the Kingdom; it is ſomewhat that every 
man has a title to, over and above that 
| Which he can produce his Parchments for. 
Look at the poſſeſſors of Biſhoprieks, Deane- 
ries, Prebends, Rectories and all the other 
Emoluments of the Church, and you will 
find them deſcended from the Nobility, the 
Gentry, the Commonalty, from all ranks, 


. Profeſſions, and orders, of the State. I ſay 


again the property of the Church ought to 
be conſidered as the property of the King- 
dom at large; I do Tn mean, inaſmuch as 
It is a part of the Kingdom which is given 
to the Church by the common or the ſtatute 
Law of the Kingdom; but as the indivi- 
duals who enjoy it, are or may be; in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of years, taken from N Oe” in 
the OI | 79 55 | | 


Der though the: whole Need SEN hs. 
Wh Bhs is ſo inconſiderable, as not to ad- 
mit * e 50 By yet a ſomewhat 


better 
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* the State, and without the Jeaſt jute te to 
any individual. I know ſome men who are 
of opinion that it would be uſeful to the 
State to reduce all che clergy, as nearly as 
pPoſſible, to the ſame level, both in rank and 
fortune; I wonder that they do not think 
it quid be aſeful to the State, to reduce all 
the Officers in the Navy and Army, to the 

rank” mid income of Lieutenants and En- 
figns; But Doctor Bentley has ſo well con- 
ſidered this-ſubje& in his Phlelentberws Lips" 

Fenfis, that 1 cannot do better than quote 

the paſſage — As for the Cheapneſs [of 

the Prieſthood] that appeared lately 3 in one 
of your Parliaments; when the aceounts 
exhibited ſhewed, that 6000 of your Clergy, 
the greater part of your whole number, had 

at a middle rate one with another not 500. 
a year. A poor emolument for ſo long, ſo 

laborious, ſo expenſive an education, as muſt 

qualify them for Holy Orders. While I 
reſided at Oxford, and ſaw {ach a conflux of 

youth to their Annual Admiſſions; I have 
often ſtudied and admired, why their pa- 

rents would under ſuch mean encourage. 

WANs! -defign their ſons . the Church; 

2 7 d 4 and | 
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and thoſe the moſt towardly and capable 


and ſelect. geniuſes among their children; 


who muſt needs haye emerged in a ſecular 
J.ife, 5 congratulated indeed the felicity of 
your Eſtabliſnment, which attracted the | 
choice youth of your nation for ſo very.low _ 
pay: But my wonder was at the Parents, 
who generally have intereſt, maintenance, 3 
and wealth, the firſt. thing in their view: 
Till at laſt one of your State Lotteries ceaſed 
my aſtoniſhment. For as in that, a few 
glittering prizes, of 1000, 5000 and 10000 


pounds among an infinity of, blanks, drew 


troops of adventurers, who, if the whole 

fund had been equally ticketed would never 

have come in: So a few ſhining Pignities 
in your Church, Prebends, Deaneries, Bi- 
ſhopricks, are the pious fraud that induces 
and decoys the Parents, to riſk their child- 
ren's fortune in it. Every one hopes his 
own will get ſome great prize in the Church, 
and never reflects on the thouſands of blanks 
in poor Country Livings. And if a F o- 
reigner may tell you his mind from what he 
ſees at home; it is this part of your Eſta- 
bliſnment that makes your Clergy excel 
ours. Do but once level all your Prefer- 
ments, and you. will ſoon be as level in your 
| r Learn- 
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Learning. For inſtead of the flower of the 
Engliſh youth, you will have only the refuſe 
ſent to your | Academies and thoſe: too 
cramped and crippled-in.. their Studies for 
want of Aim and Emulation, ſo that if 
your Free- thinkers had any Politics, inſtead 

of ſuppreſſing your whole order, they ſhould 
make you all alike.” In this paſſage Doctor 
| Bentley.. appeals to ſome accounts, which 
had been exhibited. to Parliament, probably 
by the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty, 
ſtating the great number of ſmall Livings. 
It may not be improper to bring to your 
Grace's recollection what ſome other emi- 
ak men have ods on the nn 


Bie SHOP b Kenner, in his Caſe of ds FF 
tions, quotes a petition, drawn up by the 
direction of Archbiſhop Mhitgiſt, to Queen 
Elizabeth in the forty- third year of her reign, 
in which there is the following clauſe — 
„of eight thouſand eight hundred and odd 
Benefices with Cure, there are not ſix hun- 
dred ſufficient for learned men. What the 
Archbiſhop thought ſufficient for a learned 
man does not appear in this place, but it 
appears in another, that he did not think 
391. 4e claro, was enough eyen in his oy 
„ | 60 Jer 
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*< ſeeing the tenth part of the Benefices are 
not ſeverally eompetent for a mean perſon, 
nor the twentieth part eſtimated to be worth 

gol. 1 elero; this reftraint [of Ply 
will dep rive the far mk part of Learned 
Miniſters of ſufficient maintenance!” A great 
many livin 8 have been much” improved 
fince the reign of Elizabeth; but the im- 
provements have principally been made in 
| Reftories z. the Viearages have many of them 
been rather diminiſhed in value, in conſe. 
quence of the change which had taken place 
in the value of money; for many of them 
have little or no Endowment, except a fixed 
payment out of the Tythes, which, on the 
diſſolution of the Monaſteries, came into 
Doctor Marner, in the Appendix to his Ee- 
eleſiaſtieal Hiſtory, publiſned in 3757, has 
the following obſervation —** of the nine 
thouſand and ſome hundred Churches and 
Chapels which. we have in England and 
Wales, ſix thouſand I ſpeak from the beſt 
authority — are not above the value of forty 
ounds a year.” Laſtly, Doctor Burn, has 
Rare the number of ſmall Iivings, (in his 
Eccleſiaſtical Law, Article Firſt Fruits and 
Ten in the 3 terms the 
number 
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. — certified as follows ; 1071 livings 
not" exceeding rol. a year; 146 livings 
above 10 l. and not exceeding 201. a year; 
1126 livings above 20 l. and not exceeding 
30 I. a year; 1049 livings above $01. and 
not exceeding 40 l. a year; 884 Gere above 
40 l. and not exceeding 30 l. a year. 80 
that in the whole there are 5597 livings cer- 
tified under 501. a year.“ There is ſome 
difference in theſe laſt two accounts, as to 
the number of livings under 30 l. a year, 
but let us take which account we pleaſe, 
the wretched proviſion for the Papoehial 
Clergy, may he inferred from it, It is 
readily acknowledged alſo, that things are 
not ſo bad now as they were when the re- 
turn of Livings was firſt made to the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne s Bounty; in the 
courſe of near 70 years a great many nvings 
have been augmented by that Bounty; but 
the Bounty, aſſiſted by private benefactions, 
has been found quite inadequate to the end, 
of making a reaſonable proviſion for the 
Parochial Clergy in a ſhort time. Dr. Ware 
ner ſays on this head, It will be 500 years 
before every living can be raiſed to 60 l. a 


79 by Queen ucen Anne's Bounty, W 
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the ſame money to be diſtributed as there 
has been for, ſome gears paſt,” And Dr, 
Burn aſſures us that, “ computing the * 
amount of the bounty to make 55 augmen - 
tations, yearly, it will be 330 years from the 
year 1714 (Which was the firſt year in 
which any augmentations were made (be- 
fore all the ſaid livings can exceed 50 l. a 
year. And if it be computed that half a 
| ſuch augmentations may be made in con- 
junction with other benefactors) which is 
improbable,) it will require 226 years be- 
fore all e — we i n er. 


1 


. „ Rive — 55 Ga Kan. == 
poverty of the greateſt part of our Parochial 
Churches and Chapels; it is a fact not 
known, I believe, by many of _ Laity; 
felt, however, by many deſerving Clergy 3 
and lamented, it is to be hoped, by all of 
us, who have been fortunate enough to ob- 
tain better ſituations: i in the Eſtabliſhment; 
fortunate enough I muſt be allowed to call 
it, for there are many amongſt the pooreſt "By 

of the Parochial Clergy, whoſe. merits. as 
Scholars, as Chriſtians, and as men, would 
be: no diſgrace to the moſt Aeſerving Teske 
> | on 
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on wb Bench * The plan 1 have the honour 
of preſenting to your Grace, would remedy: 


this defect in our Eſtabliſnment in no long 


courſe of years; it would produce a won 
derful change for the better, in fourſcore or 
an hundred years, in the condition of the 
inferior Clergy. It would immediately be- 
gin to operate for their benefit, though it's 
operation would not be eomplete, till all 


thoſe who are poſſeſſod of the Diguities in 


queſtion were eee e their fathers: 
Thirty or forty years are x long period when 


conſidered às at part of the life of an indivi- 


dual, but they are nothing when conſidered 
as part of the exiſtence of a community; 
no diflilzeo therefore, ſhould be W 
againſt the propoſal, from it's not being in- 
ſtantly attended by it's utmoſt poſſible uti- 


— that could not be effected, without 


iving of their property the preſent poſt 
bv wag ver dignities ; a meàſure too full 


of injuſtice and cruelty to be tllought of 
except by ſelſiſn Enthuſiaſts in times of 
publiz:nohfelfion, If: tlie plan is adopt ed 
we ourſelves ſhall feel it's good effects in 


part, and our poſterity will feel —— 


perfection. The dignities though thus dimi- 


11 + Clergy, 
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Glergy; great enough,- I, properly -befteived 
to procure the exertion of the moſt diſtin=. 
guiſhed talents: in 4 Service 1 eee 

F ee G u b 7% 
0 of bor ee —— e 
Objection which will, probably, be made to 
this plan: It will be ſaid «- That it will be 
the occaſion of too large à portion of the 
Lands of the Kingdom being held in Mort 
main. I ſhould be ſorry to be found wad- 
ing out of my depth; but I will venture to 
ſay that I ſee no foundation for this Objee- 
tion; and what is more, that I ſhould not 
ſee any weight in it, if it had the ſureſt foun- 
dation. I ſincerely beg pardon of the great 
Luminaries of the law if, in this matter, I 
am in an error; the reaſons which have led 
me into this error, if it be one, are ſuch aa 
follow. In the firſt place, ſee no: founs 
dation for the objection; becauſe 
upon the landed income of the Chorch; as 
not being, at preſent; equal to one 3 
part of the landed Income of the Kingdom: 
And by the propoſed change, the landed 
Income of the Church would not, in four 
hundred years, become equal to one tenth 


FO the landed Income of the Kingdom, 
r But 
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But we tnay-ſafely truſt our Poſterity with 
applying their own! remedy to an Evil, 
_which-will not takę place till four hundred 
years hence. In the ſecond place, I do not 
ſee that it ought to be looked upon as an 
Evil, if it had even now taken place. Every 
one knows that the reaſons, which induced 
our Anceſtors to paſs Statutes of Morimains 
Corporations from pure 
of Lands, do not now ſubſiſt in the leaſt 
degree. No ſervices eee 
and which' at the beginning were provia 
the defence of: the realm, are wrong fully — 
araum; the lands in the poſſeſſion of Gare 
- furniſh their proper number of. 
hands corals the defence of the State, in- 
aſmuch as they pay their quara of the publis 
taxes; and the hands which they furniſh 1 
art neither torpid nor dead, but as full of 
life and activity as any other hands. Nor 
is it at this time of day pretended; that a 
Ji or damage redounds to the King and t 
Chief Lords, by lands aliened into Mortmain, 
But though the primary reaſons for paſſing 
Statutes in Mortmain have long ceaſed to 
exiſt, yet others may have ariſen of equal 
weight and cogency; of ſuch of theſe as are 
generally given, the diſheriſon of heirs, and 
od ee 


* 


| 
| 
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the rendering lands unalienable are the chief. 


As to the diſheriſon of lawful heirs, nothing 
of the kind can take place in the preſent 
circumſtance; for a purehaſe is to be made, 


and a full and valuable conſideration is to 


be actually pa paid for the lands, to be annexed 


to ſmall livings. And as to the lands being 


rendered unalienable, I profeſs I do not fee 


how the State can be injured thereby, whilſt 
they continue to pay as much to the State 


as if they were ſold every year; and to _ 


as much annual produce by tillage, and 


paſturage, as any other lands of equal ex- 


tent, which I have no doubt that they cer- 
tainly would do: Theſe lands, moreover, 


do in fact ſuffer a ſpecies of alienation; up- 


on i the voidance of every incumbeney they 
are tratsferredito a different family: But-it 
may be that I do not ſee this queſtion in it's 


proper light; or Martmain may be nothing 


but a'bitgbear; which wants A be exa-· 
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Ades ter hemd ben been dee d 


| An i fhould ſtill be conſidered as a rea- 


ſon, or adduced as a pretence, againſt the 

plan; we may get rid of the objection in- 

_— gc that by two ways, each of 
which 
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— Aller the en to accept of 
certain payments from the funds, in the 
place of rents from Lands held in Mortmain. 
This, Ion, is not the beſt manner of 
augmenting ſmall livings, but it is better 
than not augmenting them at all; as 
is little probability that, in the utmoſt n 
ceſſities of the State, any Miniſter, would 
dare to lay his unhallowed hands on the 
ſcanty peculium of the pooreſt Clergy. The 
difficulty of finding proper purchaſes has 
obliged, your Grace well knows; the Go- 
vernors of Queen Anne's Bounty, to adopt 
this mode of Augmentation; and this dif- 
ficulty would not be leſſened, by an increaſe 
of the ſum of money to be laid out. The 
Governors of this bounty at firſt: allowed 
the Clergy an Intereſt of 5; l. per cent. till 
they could find means of laying out the 
money, which had been allotted to their 
livings, in the purchaſe of Lands or Tithes; 
but within three years after the firſt-Aug- 
mentations took place, they informed the 
ergy that they would be obliged to leſſen 


the intereſt they allowed them, and it was 
1A 8 TF accord- 
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accordingly leſſenetl to 41. per cent, in i 420. 
This intereſt has been ſince lowered to 2 J. 
per cent. with the ſame motive of inducing 
the Clergy to exert themſelves in looking 
out for purchaſes, and there is a large ſum 
of 2 veſted in the funds, and charged 
with the payment of only 2 l. per cent. to 
the livings which have been augmented, 
vhich would be all of jt paid to the reſpec- 
tive Clergy, to whom 1t 4s due, could they 
procure proper purchaſes. But as they have 
not done this, even in the preſent price of 
lands, when they might have made twice 
as much intereſt of their money, (for I look 
upon the money as their property) as they 
receive from the Corporation, it is fairly to 
be preſumed that they could not do it; 
and this impoſſibility, by the bye, of os 
-purchaſes, ſhould, I humbly preſume, 
leſs there be reafons to the contrary, which 
I do not underſtand, be a motive with the 
Corporation, to conſider, whether it would 
not be equitable and proper, to make ſuch 


__ change in their rules, as would enable the 


preſent poor Clergy, whoſe livings have been 
augmented, to receive the full amount of 
the benefit intended lor them 1 = er | 
3 | ISHS 


2, AN- 
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2. AnoTazR way of preventing any more 
1 from At into Mortmain, in con- 
ſequence of the plan here mentioned, would 
be the ſuffering the Incumbents of ſmall 

hvings to receive from the ſeveral 28 
whoſe Deaneries, &c. are propoſed to be 
diminiſhed, certain annual ſtipends. Some 
Deans and Chapters have, with a very laud= 
able diſintereſtedneſs, appropriated a tenth 
or a larger part of their annual fines to the 
repairs of the Fabricks of their Churches; 
their Treaſurer uſually deducts this part at 
their Audits before the dividetids are made; 
and he could with equal facility deduct from 
the Income of each perſon, which ſhould in 
future become liable to ſuch a defalcation, 

«third or any other aſſigned part, and pay 
it in any determined proportion (under the 
inſpection of the Biſhop of the dioceſe or 
other proper perſon) to the Incumbents of 
the ſmall livings. By this method not only 
the objection as to Morimarn would be re- 
moved; but an objection of full as great 
danger both to the Church and State the 
making the Clergy dependent ſtipendiary 
Penſioners of Government, by veſting their 
property in the funds, would be removed 
_— But there is {till another advantage 

x e 2 . Ws 
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which would attend this method; the re- 
lief which the poor Clergy would receive 
from the plan would be very ſenſibly felt 
immediately, and the utmoſt relief which 
gould be ever derived from it, would take 
place in a ſhort time; for in the ſpace of 

forty, or fifty years, moſt or all of the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors of Deaneries, &c. would be 
dead. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that after paſſ- 
ing an Act for appropriating the third part, 
of the preferments in queſtiog, to the Aug - 
mentation of ſmall livings, there ſhould be- 
come. vacant, in the courſe of the firſt year, 
| preferments to the amount of 36001. a year, 


then would there be an opportunity of aug- 


menting 50 livings with 20 l. or 100 livings 
with 101. a year each. The following year 
a certain number more would be augment- 
ed, and ſo on; more or fewer augmenta- 
tions taking place every year, in proportion 
to the number of deaths amongſt the Dig- 
nitaries, and the value of their preferments. 
The Augmentations from this fund, thus 
apphed, would have their limit; but the 
operation of the Queen's Bounty in making 
all. the ſmall livings equal to 5ol. a year, 
would hereby be wonderfully accelerated; 


and this 8 is no bad argu- 
is 8 3 2 ment 
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115 By ether the two methods, here men- 
tioned, the danger of having more lands 
come into Mortmain would be removed and 
either of them would quiet alſo the appre- 
henſions which, in the opinion of many 
diſcerning ping, might reaſonably; be en⸗ 
tertained, of the Clergy's acquiring too great 
an influence in the State. It is certain, that 
influence accempanies property, and were 
the Clergy to get a great acceſſion of landed 
property, their influence would be increaſed 
in a great degree. The time was, when the 
Church poſſeſſed a third part of the lands: of 
the Kingdom; when the Clergy were united 
under one corrupt head, and were actuated 
by a ſpirit, very different from the ſpirit of 
meekneſs and chriſtian ſimplicity. The pre- 
ſent reformed Church of England is as dif- 
ferent, I truſt, in principles of conduct, 
from the antient Romiſn Church of Eng- 
influence; and ſo far am I from blaming 
any man for his apprehenſions of it's revert- 
ing to it's former ſtate, that I ſincerely con- 
cut with him in thinking that every ten- 
E e 3 | 4 
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dency to it ſhould: be ſedulouſly-watched,' 
and firmly oppoſed. But by the laſt mode, 
which, every thing conſidered, may perhaps 
be the beſt, of applying the revenues taken 
from the Deaneries, &c. the Clergy would 
acquire no additional influence of any kind, 
for there would be no increaſe either f 
the monied or ag Wada ann, 1 the 
Conor tt le 1 ett JL Sq 361 


nee. 
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Tann i is no nevit: to * upon the 
| public and private advantages, Which 
would attend the making a better pꝓroviſion 
for the inferior Clergyʒ they muſt be ob- 


vious to every perſon, Who will give himſelf 


the trouble to think upon the ſubject. A 
more ſtrict injunktion concerning reſidence, 
and a reſtriction of pluralities would be nei- 
ther meren nor inen 1 
r. e 2 8 eee! 

C 10 UL D 

Ix the former part of t this et + Fdedlined 
entering into the particular mode of accom- 
pliſhing the change there recommended; I 
muſt do the ſame here, and for the ſame 
reaſon. —I ſee no difficulties in effecting the 
buſineſs, if the propriety of attempting it 
15 red; but others I am as will 
x ſee 
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ee many: This is to be expected, | 
judge of things according to our 7 
and theſe, Nature and Education have ren- 
dered Infilntely various, between the ex- 
treme of Audacity on the one hand, which 
fcruples not to attempt impoſſibilities; and 
the extreme of Timidity on the other, which 
conſiders the moſt practicable things as im- 

_ poſſible. This I ſay muſt be expected in 
| honeſt men, who are willing to do what 
they think ought to be done: But if private 
reaſons ſhould chance to render any perſon 
averſe from the huſineſs, the objections to 
it will b& multiplied beyond number, and 
the difficulties magnified ond meaſure. 
For às was faid by a worthy Senator, when 
the augmentation of ſmall livings was for. 
metly agitated in the Houſe of Commons 
to him that is unwilling to go there is 
always : A bear or a lion in the way: Firſt 
let us make ourſelves willing, then will/the 
way be eaſy and ſafe enough.“ Though I 
decline at preſent entering into any parti- 
culars, and omit the mention of many things 
which, if - ever! the buſineſs is proceeded in, 
muſt neceſſarily be taken into the Account; 
yet 1 wil ug give two hints, as èach of 
den yy when properly modified, be a 
. N reaſon 
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reaſon recommendatory of the plan itſelf, 
and that to different Claſſes of men. 1. It 
ſeems highly equitable, that the revenues 
taken from the Churches, ſhould be: firſt, 
employed in augmenting, to a ſum to be 
fixed upon, the ſmall livings in the Patro- 
nage of theſe Churches; and after wards to 
the augmentation of ſmall livings in general. 
2. That the ſum of four or ſix hundred 
pounds (if land is to be purchaſed) ſhould 
be added to every two hundred raiſed by. 
Benefaction; as it is probable, ;/that. the 
proſpect of making at once ſo large an addi- 
tion to the ince ne. of 2 ſmall diving. would 
induce both che Pattons, eſpecially thoſe 
who-are poſſeſſed of Improprĩations, and the 
young Incumbents of them, to procure ſuch 
Benefactions much more commonly, Ne 4. 
nee 3 II/ t t enrich 
5 CRC A R ee 
11 ferro to releaſe your a from the 
trouble: T have occaſioned you, requeſting 
you to take in good part, what is propoſed 
with a good intention. The moderation of 
the preſent Age in Eceleſiaſtical Matters is 
great, hen contraſted with the violence of 
the laſt; all ſides have reaſon to rejojce at 
the difference; and 1 would have wiſhed 
no 4 that 
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that the hand which has written this letter, 


had been chilled with the damp of death 


before it had begun it's work, if I. had 
thought, that the buſineſß which is now 
broached was likely, either in, itſelf, or in 
it's conſequences, to be. attended with any 
the leaſt diminution of. that moderation, 


with any the leaſt loſs. of brotherly love, and 


Chriflian Charity. In all diſputes whether 
between ourſelves. of the Eſtabliſhment, or 
between us and our Br ethren ho diſſent 
from it, the advice of a certain venerable 


father of, the Church demands our atten- 


8 


tion, — © let. us mutually. give up a little, 
that we may receive in return a great deal. 
Unanimity.” This Unanimity in Matters 


of Opinion can, perhaps, never be obtained, 


but the want of it may be diſpenſed with, 


matnal Ts, ee goodwill, 
Having; accuſtomed myſelf, for years, to 
look at the ſubjects. here. treated. of, as of 
great national i importance, and unqueſtion- 
ed utility; it is very probable, that I. may 
have undeſignedly conſidered them with par- 
tiality, and overlooked ſome weighty objec- 


tions which, may be brought againſt. them. 
If here are any ſuch objections, they will 


Cer- 
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ly | be Giſcohered, and mah imp prove- 
ments, ppb ſuggeſted, hrs Ws mens“ 
minds are turned towards the Subject; and 
the wiſh of having the ſubject thoroughly 
diſcuſſed, rather than haſtily adopted, or 
haſtily rejected, is the ſole occaſion of my 
addreſſing your Grace in this public manner. 
If any one ſhonlſd think, that it would have 
been more reſpectful in me to habe fabmit- 
ted this matter privately to the judgment of 
Pour Grace and the Bench of Biſhops, I 

muſt beg leaye to differ from him. 'T have 
no diſpoſition to be 3 in reſpect to 
any of my Brethren, but 1 Cannot, Sut of 
. reſpect to any man or ſet of men, give up 
a decided opinion, and 1 have not the leaſt 
doubt or heſitation of mind, às to the uti⸗ 
tity of making the objects of this letter pub- 


hely known. If I had previcliſly 7 5 


the Bench of Biſmaps, I mip! it have run M4 
riſk of treati g then with appafent diſre- 

ſpect; for 1 ſhould have been under a ne⸗ 
ſy of e e their advice, | bad” it 


+2 


nation of the Lalty 1 and 285 7 in gebe 
I motecuer much diſlike all private cabal- 
ling 
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ling in matters of public Import; if they 
will not bear the broad face of day, the anim- 
adverſion of men of different talent and 
judgments, the thorough ſifring of all par- 
ties, they are not fit to be entouraged. It 
is a narrow policy which would teach us to 
ſtickle for any intereſts which the Laity 
would not willingly allow us; they are our 
fellow Chriſtians and have ſouls to be ſaved, 

we are their fellow Citizens and have rights 
to be maintained, and we are both of us 
under equal obligations to be fellow-labour- 
ers in reden rs welfare of both Church 
and State: They will have no jealouſies if 


us a fingle grain of dignity; à fingle guinea 
of property hich tends to the advancement 
of the common weal. The Buſineſs thus 
ſubmitted to the public judgment, caninbt 
be ſtifled by the efforts We intereſt or preju⸗ 
dice: Nor will it ever be brought forward 
by it's propoſer in any other way ; unleſs 
publie approbation ſhall prove that it is 
calculated for the public Good. I may not, 
perhaps, be able to give up my opinion 0 
the opinion of others; but 1 ſhall be both 
ee and villing, in ceference to their opi- 
a | 


we have no reſerves} they will not grudge 
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nions, to give up my plan; for my Zeal for 
rectifying what ſeems wrong, is tempered, 
1 hope, by a reſpect. for the judgments of 
others; by a diſpoſition (after having pro- 
poſed openly and freely what, ſeems. amiſs), 
to acquieſce quietly, in what cannot W 
ee 2s 111 i Va ml l 
As: to any N 6 8 1 may 1 80 
expoſed myſelf. in becoming, as ſome will 
7 ſcoffingly phraſe it, a Reformer; in diſturb- 
ing, as others will, or will ſeem to appre- 
hend, the repoſe of. the Eſtabliſhmenr, 5 
will, as the Apaſtle recommends, take. it 

patiently : It is much eaſier | to bear the re- 

proach of other mens tongues, than of our 
own, minds; and that I. could not have 
eſcaped, had I done leſs. than 1 have done. 
I flatter myſelf, however, or rather I have 
good reaſon. to expect, that many of my 
Brethren will ſee the ſubject: ; in the ſame 
light that I have done, and will concur in 
recommending it, Wen the more unten 
ſettled, to the notice. X P And 
from the bottom of my heart 1 beſeech both 
your Grace and them, to weigh the matter 
with: great accuracy, and I have no doubt 
that 
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APPENDIX. 


N Auguſt, 1786, I received the following 

letter, ſigned by two Clergymen, toge- 
ther with a printed one, giving an account 
of an intended meeting of the Curates in 
the county of Lancaſter, which was to be 
held.at-.Prefon, to confider of ſome mode 

of applying for a relief of their diſtreſſes. 


MY LORD, 


By the Advice of our poor Brethren, we 
have taken the liberty of ſending your Lord- 
- ſhip the incloſed Letter. As we are much 
at a loſs what Plan to purſue on ſo impor- 
tant an Occaſion, we moſt anxiouſly wiſh 
that your Lordſhip would condeſcend to fa- 
vour us with your ſentiments upon it. We 
are, in the name of a Society of poor Cler- 
wn 


My Lon, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt obedient 


And faithful Servants, 


Abe 19. 1786. f 
; * * * * 


7 4 5 7 ry | i g 1 ſent 


* 1 ent.he following Anſwer. Ps 


AT mh een 1 ; 
7 0 0 #7 / Cambridge, 4 3. 1786. 
eur „„ 
1 az Notoriety of my ſentiments, relative 
to the Equity and Expediency of making 
ſome alteration in the mode of diſtributing 
amongſt the Officiating Clergy, the Revenue 
appropriated to the maintenance of the 
Eſtabliſned Church, has procured me, I 
doubt not, though 
you, rer 
addreſſed to me on the 1 _ of laſt month. 


AY 


1 HAVE heſitated for. ſome days whether 
I ſhould anſwer it or not. My heſitation 
did not proceed from any want of confi- 
_ dence, in the rectitude, and utility of the 


meaſures, which I propoſed in my public a 


Letter to the late Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury; for after having diſpaſſionately weigh= 
ed every thing that I have ſeen written, or 
that I have heard in converſation urged 
againſt them, I am, in all good conſcience, 
thoroughly convinced that, if adopted, they 
would be highly conducive to the Intereſts 


of Religion, and the welfare of the States 
il EO 5 nor 


„ 


perſonally unknown to 
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nor did it ſpring from any backwardneſs to 
deliver openly my ſentiments on the ſub- 
ject; for, though I would wiſh to avoid 
giving offence, I fear not cen ſure in avow- 
ing what I think right; but it aroſe, partly, 
from my being unaequainted with the Cha- 
racters and Principles of the Perſons who 
applied to me; and, principally, from an 
apprehenſion of appearing officious in con- 
cerning myſelf with the Clergy of another 
Dioceſe, and who might be ſure of receiving 
from their on Dioceſan better advice, and 
_ greater . n it 19 £26009 to 
give them. t al 


4: dus dofic re, however, of e 
peaceable endeavour, towards putting the 
inferior Ctergy, in a more reſpectable ſitua- 
tion than many of them at preſent are, will 
not ſuffer me, when thus called. W to 


withhold ny reg 113 


[hr my Letter to the Archbiſhop; 1 1 os 
clared that the matters contained in 1t{hould 

never be brought forward by me, / unleſs a 
general approbation' of the Plans propoſed 
ſhonld, in ſome degree, enſure their eſta- 
bliſhment. I ſcruple not to own, that 1 
7 think 


* P N HK 360 


think bey have not yet met with that ap- 
probation, either from the great Body of 
the Clergy, or from the Laity. I may be 
miſtaken in this judgment; if a Bill com- 
prehending the Objects here alluded to was 
mite to the conſideration of: Funn 

8 Sen ah nn meet with more { 


| wiſh. not to in hs any: change, either in our civil 
 or-ecclefiaſtical conſtitution, take place, unleſs it 
be made with the very general concurrence of 
ee 7þp01; diggs ee 


Fon OT NEL 


b EY 
1 2 


d e nen hw Little kante ta the 
ſubjects, and think not of them at all; 
others think of them ſlightly, eſteeming 
them of no importance, inaſmuch as they 
tend not to advance their Secular Intereſts; 
and ſome few who underſtand them tho- 
roughly, and think of them ſeriouſly, are 
led, by indolence or timidity of temper,” to 


e in what; e do not e rn 


5 jar in the wie cen- 
tury, ended innovations in Church mat- 
yo « ters, 


l 


; + rar — 
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ters, excite in the mind of many well-mean- 
wg men apprehenfions, for which there is 
no reaſonable ground in this. My heart, 1 
truſt, is as abhorrent from every circum- 
ſtance which could occafion a repetition of 
theſe” evils, as that of the moſt zealous 
Churchman in England; but 1 hope never 
to be guided by ſuch a ſanRimionions Reve- 
rence, for any human Eſtabliſment either 

in Religion or Government, as to affect a 
àread of Imation where Amendment is re- 
quired and called for. There is, in my 
opinion, no danger at all, in the Preſent 
temper of the Kingdom, from doing ſome- 


ting; the danger will ariſe from doing no- 


thing. My wiſh was, that the attempt to 
relieve the inferior Clergy might have otigi- 
nated with another body of men; but their 
eaſe may, perhaps, be moſt ſueceſsfully con- 
ſidered by ere e Wr ona by 
de pA 15 

15 the AE addreſs which you i cloſed 
to me, you ſpeak of a meeting of the Curates 
of the Eſtabliſhed Church in the county of 


2 Lancaſter, to be held at Preſton on the 12th 


* I fee no e „ why the notice of 


ſuch 
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fuch a meeting ſhould not have beem com- 


municated to poor Refors and Vicars as well 
as to Curates; for I know of no plan which 
can be deviſed for the relief of the moſt 
numerous part of the Curates, which ought 
not, with equal Juſtice, to be extended to 


that of the poor Rectors and Vicars, many 


of whom are as little able to ſupport them- 
| GE: a their families As the Curates are. 


We = the Dioceſe of Landa there: are as 
Fe Churches and Chapels; if the aggre- 
gate of the values of all theſe benefices, after 


deducting the Tenths, but without deduct- 


ing the Land Tax and other outgoings, was 


to be equally divided amongſt them, there 
would not be forty guineas a year to each 


place of worſnhip. In the Dioceſe of Cheſter 


the clear annual Income of all the eſtabliſhed 
places of public worſhip would not, I have 


reaſon to believe, (though I ſpeak ſubject 
to the correction of thoſe who have better 


means of information) amount to above 
tool. for each Church or Chapel. — If the 


clear annual values of all the Churches and 
Chapels ; in all the dioceſes of the Kingdom 


| were collected into one ſum, and that ſum 


was | divided: equally amongſt them, I think 
rf2 it 
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it would not amount to 1201. a year to 
each 7. 1 | ns .. 


Texte into theſe pertieigzet not with 
the moſt diſtant view of diſcouraging the 
Curates from endeavouring to better their 
fituations, but from a wiſh to explain to 
them, on a large ſcale, the true grounds of 
their diſtreſs, It does not proceed, in gene- 
ral, from the avarice or inſenſibility of their 
ſuperiors in the Church, but from the-ſcanty 
Proviſion which is made for the whole pa- 
rochial Clergy. The largeſt and, perhaps, 
the moſt diſtreſſed part of the Curates of 


this Kingdom, conſiſts not of ſuch as are 


employed by the Rectors and Vicars at an 
annual ſtipend, but of ſuch as are appointed 
to perpetual Curaeies, and who enjoy the 
e of the ſalaries WORRY to > the places 


$5.0; The . of * opinion on this a is this: I 
have taken the trouble to inveſtigate the real values of above 
one thouſand Churches and Chapels, taken promifcuoufly 
from ſeveral Counties fituated in different parts of England 
and Wales, and I find that the average amount is leſs than 
120 l. a year to each. This average, of above a tenth part 
of all the Churches and Chapels in England and Wales, 
may be above or below the average which belongs to the 
whole; thoſe whoſe i inquiries have been more extenſive than 
mine, may ſpeak with more certainty on the ſubject, Wer 
muſt at preſent BY on the concluſion I have drawn. 


71 2 2 | which 
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which they ſerve. The ſituation of theſe 


men is wholly ſimilar to that of other poor 


Incumbents ; they all receive. the whole 
that is by law annexed to their reſpective 
Churches. This is, in a great many in- 
ſtances, utterly inadequate to their wants 


and their deſerts; yet it may not be an eaſy 


matter to deviſe a mode of mending their 
Condition, which will not be Indie to many 


W | 


Mr ee as to one manner, i in 
which the inferior Clergy might be better 


provided for are no ſecret; but if any per- 


ſon can ſuggeſt a more expedient method, 
than that of appropriating to this purpoſe 
a portion of the Revenues of the Deans and 


Chapters, as ſtated in my Letter to the Arch- | 


biſhop. of Canterbury before referred to, I 
ſhall certainly be happy in concurring to 
give it effect. I will abandon with pleaſure 
any plan of mine in favour of a more feaſible 
one anſwerin g the ſame end. Provided the 
thing be done, it is a matter of extreme in- 


difference to me by whom it is done, I 


have no point to carry, no private object 
whatever in view, except a ſincere deſire to 
Nen as far as I am able, the influence 

f 1. 3 
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of the Goſpel on the minds of men. This 
influence is intimately connected with the refi- 
dence of the Clergy on their Livings, and With 
their being Mares i in them above the contempt of 
the peaſants of their Pariſhes. For though it 
be certainly proper that every Clergyman 
ſhould endeavour to procure reſpect, by the 
integrity of his manners, and the conſeien- 
tious diſcharge of his paſtoral duties; yet it 
is equally certain, that when the mind is 
bowed down by penury and diſtreſs, it is a 
difficult matter to bear up againſt the con- 
tumely and ſcorn to which a low condition 
5 Fxpoſes the beſt of men. | 


14 


Ir the reduction of Deims and C We 
ſhould be looked upon as a ſtep towards 
their annihilation, and ſhould, 'on that ac- 
count, be diſliked by thoſe who think them 
of uſe in our Eccleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhment ; 
there is another method in which the poorer 
Clergy might be, in no great length of time, 
well provided for. The Clergy at prefent - 
pay into the Exchequer about fourteen thou- 


fand pounds a year for Firſt Fruits and 


Tenths, according to a valuation of the 
Church Revenues, which was made above 


250 years « 26 The dv reyenue ariſing to 
the 
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the Governors of Queen Anne's Bounty 
from this ſource may be eſtimated at near 
120001, a year. If the Clergy were to pay 
Firſt Fruits and Tenths according to a new 
valuation of their Benefices, and the ſum 
| thence ariſing was applied to the Augmen- 
tation of ſmall Livings, every one muſt fee 

how greatly the operation of what is called 
5 n Anne $ ; Bounty would be accelerated. 


Bor F 
made with this intention, the additional 
payments ought only to commence as the 
Benefices become vacant; for there would 
be no manner of N in making the pre- 
ſent poſſeſſors pay more than they pay at 
preſent; and dap 2 of the Firſt Fruits 
ought, I think, to be wholly remitted, on 
account of the difficulty moſt Clergymen 
are under, in eſtablifhung themſelves at their 
- firſt i out in the world. | | 


| 3 SIMPLY mention this as anther way of 
doing ſomething for the benefit of the In- 
ferior Clergy, without recommending” it; 
for the Private Patrons of all the rich Liv- 
ings in the Kingdom would think them- 


; * much injured by it; the values of 
3 their 


— — — — — — — — a S — 
r 
, 


A I 1 VB 4 - 


greater, ene chan he himſelf ſuf⸗ 


n P END IX. 
their Livings would be greatly leſſened, and 


they would have no com npeniatian- . * 
A, a would A SE 


Tu conſolidating: of 7 Fn eig 
ght operate in ſome degree towards the 
ſame end; and it would not be difficult to 
point out ame other means of effecting this 


buſineſs, without having recourſe either to 


the public purſe, or to private munificence. 


But I forbear enlarging on this ſubject, as I 
cannot think of any mode leſs exceptionable 


than that of appropriating a portion of the 
Revenues of Deans and Chapters to this 


end. Nor would there be any reaſon for 
exempting Biſhopricks from a ſimilar. re- 


duction, in furtherance of the ſame deſign, 
if the Revenues of the Biſhopricks were 


more than ſufficient, which they are not, for 


the decent W of all the — 


Ir the ablation the diſtreſs of the tem- 
porary Curates be the principal object of 
the meeting, it may be proper for each of 
them to conſider, whether his diſtreſs could 
be remoyed without expoſing the Rector or 
Vicar whom he aſſiſts to ſimilar, if not 


* 4 


fers, | 
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fers. In many inſtances I am perſuaded it 
could not, and in thoſe where it could, ano- 
ther inquiry ſuggeſts itſelf — whether the 
Curate has done all in his power to aſſiſt 
himſelf, whether he has applied to his Dio- 
ceſan to increaſe his ſtipend; The Ordinary 
has authority to make — ſtipend of a Cu- 
rate, where he thinks that the value of the 
Living will bear it, and the difficulty of the 
cure requires it, equal to fifty pounds a 
year; and I am well convinced that every 
Biſhop on the Bench, and in particular that 


the Biſhop of Cheſter, would pay every pru- 


2 attention to nnn of aig ſort... 


Daw it may 1 von ate af; opinion, jos 
fifty pounds a year is not a ſufficient proui- 
fion for a temporary Curate: In this I in- 


tirely agree with you. But the ſituation 
of the temporary Curates coincides in this 


point, with that of hundreds of enen 


and Vicars, and perpetual Curates, for all 


of whom a better proviſion ought to be 
made, if a proper mean of doing it could: be 
diſcovered. The caſe of the temporary Cu- 
rates may admit, however, relief, though 


that of the others ſhould be deemed 1 incu- 


fable. The Legiſlature may enab 


2 3 
wy 
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ſhops, inſtead of fifty, to fix eighty or an 
hundred pounds a year, as a ſtipend for them 
in ſuch caſes as the Biſhop in his diſcretion 
ſhall think fit. And conſidering the change 
in the value of money, and in the mode of 
living, which has taken place ſince the 
. of Queen Anne, when the Act paſſed 
for the better Maintenance of Curates, it is 
reaſonable enough that mph & is FE 
Kind r be ne! | : 


Iuavr written a end boager letter than 
J intended, and wiſh it may be of any uſe 
to you; but muſt deſire that you will noet 
think of applying to me in the progreſs of 
your undertaking. For though I have very 
freely given my ſentiments en theſe ſub- 
jects, and ſhall continue to do ſo as often 
as I ſee a fit occaſion of deing it; yet I do 
not mean to make myſelf the Head of any 
Party which may be formed to effectuate 
the changes which are required. As an In- 
dividual I will, in a proper place, if I ſhould 
have an opportunity of deing it, ſupport 
or oppoſe the meaſures your meeting may 
adopt, according as I think them uſeful or 
inexpedient. But your application for re- 


dreſs of the grievances you complain of 
ought 
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ought to be made, in the firſt inſtance, to 
your own Biſhop; he is the beſt Judge of 
their reality; 5 am certain he will not 
| want mama to * 6 Phan 8.75 


i no aſniſtance can 1 N 1 wig 
you will not let the diſappointment of your 
hopes occaſion your deſpondence; but that 
you will with confidence and content look 
forward to that awful hour, when all ſupe- 

Niority, except ſuch as proceeds from ſape- 
rior goodneſs, will be done cm and 10 
* of n merit fail of it's e | 


* 2 1 


Four aufe Servant, 
e bee e * LANDAPF, 


Tur meeting, which ee e pre- 


"ending; letter, was held at the appointed 
time; but 1 know nothing more concerning 


it, except that they did me the honour of 
returning me, by their Chairman, their 
e e _ eien e e 
Na 


Wrra 
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Wx reſpect to my Letter to the late 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, I have reconſi- 
dered it with my beſt attention, and con- 
tinue to think the two main objects of 


it to be ſo exceedingly uſeful, both in a re- 


ligious and in a political light, that as a 
Citizen, and as a Chriſtian, I moſt lincerely 
wiſh to ſee them eſtabliſhed, In making 
this declaration, I may, probably, expoſe 

myſelf to the cenſure! of ſome individuals, 
who happen to think differently from me on 
this ſubject. But I beſeech them to judge 
charitably of me, and to believe that 1 am 
as firmly attached, as they themſelves are, 
to our Eſtabliſnment both in Church and 
State; though I have been long in the habit 
of thinking, that ſome things might, with 


peenfect peace and ſafety, and with the greateſt 


advantage both to Religion and Government, be 
altered in the conſtitution of them both. 
And I make this requeſt to them with the 
more confidence, from feeling in myſelf, no 
diflike whatever towards thoſe who enter 
tain opinions on any ſubject different from 
mine own. I can. juſtly: ſay with Jſepb 
Mede —** there are few men living who are 
leſs troubled to ſee others differ in opinion 
wp them than I am. If any man patiently 
Yr | | ſuffer 
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Tuffer me to differ from him, it nothing 
affects me how much or how little they 
differ from me.” And if any man cannot 
patiently ſuffer me to differ from him, but 
will needs write or ſpeak againſt me, I can 
patiently, and without a wiſh to refute his 
diſputation, or to retort his diſcourteſy, 
bear his oppoſition. This indifference as 
to oppoſition; this want of earneſtneſs in 
contain g for my particular notions, pro- 
ceeds not, I truft, from a contempt for 
other mens opinions, or from any diffi- 
dence as to the facility of defending the juſt- 
neſs of my own; but from a diſpoſition to 
concede to others, that freedom of ſenti- 

ment and expreſſion, which I have ever 
claimed for myfelf, — from a firm perſua-. 
fron alſo, that what is right will at length 
take place, and from a conviction, that 
Chriſtian Moderation is more frequently 
loſt, than truth is re * bee keep 
ee e e . 5 8 e 


I nave not inden fie to W's ny only 
to ſome pamphlets, which were publiſhed 
in oppoſition to what I had advanced on 
the ſubject of an Eccleſiaſtical Reform. As 
un 9 contained in them, they 


were 
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were (I mean ſuch of them as had any 
weight at all) founded on a miſapprehen- 
ſion of the ſubject; occaſioned, probably, 
by the brevity with which 1 had ſtated it, | 
and would have been obviated at once, as 
ſoon as the matter had been entered upon 

by the Legiſlature; As to the other matters 
contained in them, I could not have pro- 
perly-replicd to them, without deſcending 
to the uſe of ſarcaſtic modes of expreſſion 
and perſonal invective — a manner of writ- 
ing quite repugnant to my diſpoſttion; un- 
ene to the character I wiſh to maintain 
in the world and far rm port. 


| ance of the fe. 


HE time moe; n ne * — 
the-Legidlatore fal think praper, for many 
be nens aclpeCling Church and 
5 e iſhopricks; and to 
: ene eee, for the-purpoſe : 
of making a better proviſion for, and re- 
quiring a more conſtant reſidence from the Pa- 
rochial Clergy. But the encafive: appreben- 
Hons which ſome men have of Innovation in 
general, eſpedally in Church Matters; the 
A _ which emen Wr for ral 


* 
AED - 40% 
vernment; and the perfect indifference which 
moſt men have for ſubjects not connected 
with views of Intereſt or Ambition, may 
5 Deng and. with other leſs obvious, but not 
leſs powerful cauſes, to render that time 
5 Jifane; and uncertain. If this ſhould be 
the cafe; and 1:ſhould ceaſe from my labours 
before any ſteps: — been taken towards 
bringing about ends fo very deſirable I 
Tan anſwer at that tribunal: to which 1 am ' 
_ haſtening; that my intention in propoſing 
_ what I have done, was not to undermine or 
injure the Eſtabliſhed Church in any de- 
gree; but to adorn, ſtrengthen, and ſecure 
it. Above all, it was my deſign, and deſire, © 
my wiſh, and my hope, to be intro, 
in this my day, according to my ability, in 
rendering the Goſpel of our 1 EO Jeſus 
Chriſt more acceptable to thoſe who now 
unhappily deſpiſe it; and more practically 
prevalent over the minds of thoſe who now 
theoretically believe it; by making the ſitu- 
ation of many of it's Miniſters more re- 


ſpectable, and their labours thereby in the 


Vineyard more efficacious and abundant. 


In the mean time, thongh I have ln | 
no Pains to make converts to 0 opinion, 
th I have 


1 of great Rank and aracter in 
the State, concur with me in ſentiment on 
tis ſubject. But if the plans 
met with far fewer and far 
patrons than they certainly | 
mould not on that account. 


g by no other ee 
general approbation - — uon tam 
Beuene cum rebus 
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Alps, and other high mountains, how formed; ae 


* #4 


whether ſea ſhells found on, 228. 


Hmerica, queſtion concerning the right of taxing, wdderftoos ; 


few in nning of the troubles, 25. —reaſon of 
36; reſiſting the En 4 


ment of the defection yy 134. 
„ innumerable tribes of connected 


reaſoning faculties—ſome ſpecies of, united into ſoci 
„ os > 'of forming eners 


* 


58. ected Red for, in, the Eaſt, 45.—equal and independent i in 


. 


ſame fpecies —fabordination of different ſpecies, 63. 


of accelerating it's good effekts, 436. 455. 


Ales of the Chiiſtan Church, prophecy concerning; a 


tr: did not expect the world would have an end Weir 


Afia, our polſeſidn# Ing het te Bel 


oof of the truth of Chriſtiznity, 10, 267, 


time, 252. their ignorance in ſome thi no impeach- 
ment of their — as hiſtorians, 268. 3 


Aa language, books of all nations tranſlated into, 195. 
E pern of government, uſual arguments in favour 


on, 150 n. 


of, 84. 


tient hiftory of, Rete Know ebrated in the moſt 
. ee 
2 terra meognita, 202. Sit 5 5 
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D erect h pitals for hurt dts 45. 39278 


Bere volte, di 


3+: —Arquifition of the principle of, perfective of dur 
nature, 33. 179. —whether influenced by climate and con- 
 Ritution, At — i os: _ 


2h: 


tare of Great Britain, 98.—Peace 
with, recommended in 1776, 79- 104—imwpolitic treat- 


deſigns, Eco act l 
have benevolent” affectiöns, 32.—Heſpitals 


ne, Dun, Ty of, flowneſs of it's operation, 7. 
. g BEE 


of opinion concerning the e of, . 
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Improved by civil ſacietys 37.— brought to perfection by 
Chriſtianity, 40. 

Bios independence of, in the Houſe of Lords, an im- 
\- Provement of the conſtitution, 404.—have been friends to 
the Crown, and to the liberties of the people, 411.—as 

2p well qualified as the Temporal Peers to become counſellors 
in matters civil and eceleſiaſtic, 415. have authority to 

make a-Curate's ſtipend fifty pounds a year, 457.—Bi- 
ſhopricks, propoſal for their equalization, 398.—advan- | 
tages which would attend ſuch a meaſure, 400. 

ee. 1, Houſe of, political conduct cenſured, 117. 

Britain, bad policy of, 131. 

Britiſh conſtitution, how * wan be e ſubrerted, mer 
lencꝝy of, 99. $076 e eee bon”, 

Bars, Dr. quoted, 427. 0 „ 


| 9 2308 b 
Conbridg, Univerſity oh, 2 4 104: 5 52 27 
eſtabliſhing an inſtitution there for ranflatir Oriental 
miſſ. 197. . 
Canadian Fade book fo called, quick, 2 1 
Cauſes ſecondary, of the Propagarion of Chriſh 
quate-to.the end, 236, 
Cella, weakneſs of ba objection to Chriſtianit 1 
e Hiſtory of, falls ſhort of the æra ta for the 
eluge, 211. 
Chatham, Earl of, his Taying reſpeting the revenue. of the 
Church, b 17 
Chineſe, Hi ry of, cannot be carried beyond. the deluge— 
Whether they have a tradition concerning a deluge, 209... 
Church of England, true dignity of, in what it conſiſts, 394- 
Ereyenue of what, 419.—better apportioned. diſtribution 
4 of; revenue of, recommended, .399.—formerly poſſeſſed a 
ird part of the lands of the kingdom, 437.—change in 
it's conſtitution not, to be made without. general appro- 
-., bation, ,—Calamities which attended innovations in, 
during the Jaſt century, not now to be . 5. 
— of providing for the ou in, 4 | 
Church p 2 in what it excelled other 3 171. 
Cbriſt, ipeedy coming of, not expected by the Apoſtles, 262. 
Cbri 2 Toppties the deſects of civil inſtitutions—has 
improved the principles of government, 8.— not an im- 
practicable ſy ſtem, 1.1. 297. —meddles not with modes of . 
government, g.—full eſtabliſhment of, not near at hand 
n by Jewiſh. ceremonies, by Pagan ſuperſtitions, by 
Civil inftitutions— takes not away the right of ſelf-defence, 
110 N the right of redrefling wrongs ww 


„ 


14 a 3 by 


1 N 5 E X. 
© by civil inftiturions, 14.—ebanges deeds of voluntary: 


nevolence into duties of perfect obligation, 46. —does hot : 


"*enjoin unlimited 'obedience, '87. does enforce-civit. obe- 


© dience; 94. —will put an end to war, TI 1. 1 19. does not : 


- ſufficiently influence the councils! of princes,” 112.—nor 
--the- public conduct of individuals, 120. —embraced at it's 
_ firſt promulgation by perſons of eminence, 294. 3212. 
| Chriftendom, ſuperior to other parts of the-world in charitable 
inſtitutions, 174. 
cn_ Dr. thinks there Is no plain evide mc ; 
God; Eons. #57 WIN + 
Cle 150 learnin r. of we decline of 193 oo 


vernment, 435. 
Commendams, mean of een Ai of, 7 


Commerce, reaſons for expecting a Houriflnng condition of 


dur own, 160.” 
Con/ent, univerſal, only Juſt FOR of civil power Is 
Conftitation, "civil, meatis'by which it may yer TAI a. 
g.—overturned by Cromwell, 67. —attacked by: —4 
princes, 86. ,—corruption- ruinous to, 129. 


1 triyial in the Goſpels, if admitted, do not in- 


validate the truth of the hiſtory, 376 apparent may be 
. reconciled, 381. | 
Corfica, it's flo deplored, 1 1 95 12 * 2 


Corruption of Parliament, no ſtable 1 Rwy he ſafety of J 
the Crown, 9 25 means of, hs mh be truſted with- 


- even a-good- 


ng, 129 * Ka +. + £ 4.7 


Crown, influence of, bow increaſed, 69. e of - 
| — and the King's friends who wiſh to ſee 


their 
it's overgrown influence 3 5 eee wed 
exceſſive influence, a” 128. 

—_ Lancaſhire, meeting of, OE al; diftreed 
Condition of, "452: eas wor" means f providing more 

Colne? remarkable ones common to a nations, 214.— 

point towards a common origin of the human race, 216.— 
' fingular coincidence of and Peruvian, 77s.” 


3 IN 2 * 


Ln 


Dark, at the crucifixion of Chriſt confidered, yok; * 
D' Argenville, his Treatiſe on Shells quoted, 213. r 
Dawvenant, his Eſſay on Trade quoted, 129. 1 9 

| Deaneries, propoſal for reducing them 4406 e e 
Debs," national, not à ſixth part op the natibbal — 1015 


Dolage, tay '%, ſaid 1 not to be mentioned in the Gentoo ſcrip- 
r 1 79 Hor iG 8 2 03 en Pe ot "230-4541 tures, 5 


* 
4 „ 


ce e of divine in- 
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tures, 206.—is mentianed in them, 22 f. tradition con- 

- cerning, has prevailed univerſally, 207.—no: antient hiſ- 
. tory reaches beyond it, 210.—it's univ ty not impro- 

. perly inferred from the marine bodies found. on the ſurface 
-of ih the, earth,,212.—probably in part effected by; earth- 
9 es, 223. changed the then Continent i into ſea, and 

e then ſea into dry land. 225. 

Dauert form of government, uſual argumente in favour 
» 34 

Deſpetiſm, reprobated, 60.—dangerous means of eſtabliſhing, 
-68.—not encouraged by the Chriſtian religion, g1.—ap- 
proaches to it to be watched, 23. 98. — introduced into 
France, Spain, &c. by corruption, 1 er ee dan- 


r of, 117. 

Diſpeaſations of God, all adapted to the promotion of bene- 
volence in us, 46. —that given to the Jews not deſigned to 

be perpetual, 725 7” \ 

Di Nnters, not to be treated with diſreſpe&—intitled by their 
loyalty to a complete toleration, 102.—Cler orgy of, not in- 
ferior to the Clergy of the Eſtabliſhment either in learn- 

ing or morale, 413. 

Dominion, univerſal, obſtacles to. It? 4 eſtabliſhment, 16. 

E 

Earth, does not contain a third part of the 3 it 
would ſuſtain, 60. —ſuppoſed antiquity of, not contr 
to the Moſaic account of it's formation, 384. —it 8 _ d 
face how changed. at the deluge, 223. | 

Zegyptians hired. phyſicians at the public expence, 1 

N 1h 2 hriſtian, cheir edicts r the enen of hoſpi- 
t 85 40. 1 

Fmpires, great, not adapted. to promeps. the ö happineſs of 

mankind, 157. 83 1 

Empire, Roman tyranny of, 187 

Hung. natural, of men aflerted, 59. not 3740 deſtroyed 
dy ſuperiority 'of ſtrength or intellect, 62.— principle of, 
the foundation of all juſt reaſoning concerning the Wein 
and extent of civil power, 68. 

Ethiopians, 2 curiqus tradition of their's reſpecling a deluge, | 
229.—it's correſpondence with Burnet's Ae on 
that ſubject, 230. 


Firſt Fruits, and tenths, annual amount of, 454. * 
France, ſuſpicions of her encouraging the Americans in 


1776, 104. 
Future life, what ſort. of, expetied by the beathens, 2 36. ' #J 


Centos ſeriptures, ſaid to make no mention of a deluge, 255. 


I;N DE X.; 
: —dq mention it, 208. C | e 


Goguet, preſident de, quoted, 21. 
Ged inyiſible, known by bis works author and fupporter 
of the univerſe, 30.—impartial in the diſtribution of his 
greateſt bleſſings, 161.— not the author of the abſolute da- 
minion of one man over another, 65. - knowledge of the 
exiſtence of, from tradition and reaſon, 139.—forefight 
of, conſiſtent with human agency, 142.-—wilt of, the ne- 
ceſſity of nature, eee ee of that poſition, 147. 
difficulty of diſcoveriug the interpoſition of, in the go- 
vernment of the world, 150. - want of interpoũtion not 
proyed by preſent irregularities, e of, 
proved from ſcripture, 154. primary cauſe of every phe+ 
nomenon in nature, 144. 24. e e 
Good, natural, equal diſtribution of, 66. 
| Government, civil, ought to be ſupported - may be reſiſted, 
124. 8 N e 
Ham, number of generations from the time of, 207 2 
Hebrew language, Jerome well {killed in — ſchools for teach- 
ing of, when inſtituted, 191.—beſt commentators on ſcrip- 
ture acquainted with, 195. wet LS...” obs 
Hafen when deſtroyed — covered by ſeveral different 
Hiſtorians, Roman, culpably incurious concerning Chriſti- 


anity, 316. LR ee 
Hiſtory, univerſal, uſe of, in tracing the providence of God 
in the government of the world, 17. 150. —antient, treats 
of the tranſactions of nations to the weſtward of Armenia 
and Shinar, 199,—is ſilent as to Indoſtan, Thibet, Siam, 
China, &c. 200. N Lie: 
Honour due to the civil magiſtrate—miſtaken notions. of, 94. 
4 none in Greece or Rome, 38.— firſt, by whom 
founded, 40. frequent, as ſoon as Chriſtianity was eſta - 
bliſhed, 42.—preſent in England, moſtly founded ſince 
the Reformation, 43. —erected in the Eaſt for ſuperanu- 
ated animals, 45. — for the fick, not liable to the objee- 
tions uſually brought againſt ſome. other charitable inſti» 


tutions, 48. : 
Janus, temple of, how often ſhut, 107. Et i he 
Zeſaats, their mode of propagating Chriſtianity cenſured, 243. 
Jeaut, diſperſion of, a ſtanding miracle, 10.— propenſity of, 
to idolatry, no proof of their diſbelief of the miracles, of 
Moſes, 243.—error of Tacitus concerning the origin of, 


{ut 3 
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India, ſpiritual condition of its inhabitants Sommended 
= to the attention of the legiſlature, 160.—famous for arts 
in the moſt diſtant times, 200.—Hiſtory of, among he 
"4 inhabitants of Napal, an; wer. antiquity of, 205. 
| Inſtruments, various, common to all nations, 215. | 
Intereſt, mutual, beſt bond of union between great ſtates, 
104. 132. 
| Jem ie W. ſociety eſtabliſhed by him at Calcutta finds 
the moſt antient books of India W pmiong mie, with the 
- "Moſaic account of the deluge, 221. 
agen, duty of, % VE es e 
udgiient, private, right of, in religions concerns, 233. 
ce, public, incorrupt adminiſtration of, the moſt certain 
criterion of public NY Ree of Great Britain in 
this point, 99. ; 
, Juſtice done to, 133. hes 


Hake quoted, 427. 

| Kings oug t not to confider their rivate eſtates 
—nor themſelves as ſuperior to the — apa not 
to uſe degenerate parliaments as tools of tyranny, 75. — 

obedience and honour due to, 97. 
preſent of, Great Britain, his declaration reſpecting 
* + independence of the judges improvements in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice 12 the reign of, 100. | 


King, Mr. quoted, 225. 6 


Languages, Oriental, little cultivated Fw the fourth to the | 
_ © Fourteenth century—ſchools for teaching of, when erected, 
_ © 191. —dead, not ſo generally underſtood now as 150 years 
. © ago, 193. 
Lon: me requiſite for converting into vegetable ſoil dif- 
- ferent in different ſorts, 384. | 
Law of nature, imperfection of, 6. 354. ,—ſyſtem of, derived 
from the natural equality of mankind, 65. | 
Law, civil, e arp ot; 12.—extent of, Wr 
Mlalure, power of, not omnipotent, 2 74-—ryranny of, of, 
e. 75. eſtabliſhed by 2 — and | 
nefit of the people, 76. 1 Great Britain, why reſiſted by 
America, 78. | 
=_— civil,” the greateſt bleſing of life—in what it con- 
fiſts, 99. — beſt preſerved in ſmall empires, 1 n 
- 'cheriſhed by the Houſe of Hanover, 11. | 
Life, period uf, much the ſame in all climates, 6. 
N does not acknowledge a deluge - his opinion on 2 


| Max, if left to himſelf would ſcarcely be rational, 6.1% . 
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Magiftrate, ſupreme, power * . e 65.—how/ 


A * 
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| 22 6 8 wee g Ls freedom and 92 
omniſcience, 1 13 to 2 e 1 2 125 
ledge, =: | ; 


his diviſion of To 


J 
limited, how forfeited, 66. 


What diſtinguiſhed from other animals, 7. 


Mankind, an aggregate of equal and ee, individuals, 5 


59. — have found it expedient to inſtitute civil . 
60.—arguments for the common origin of, 213. 


Manuſcripts, Oriental, colle&ion and tranſlation of, recom- 


mended to the Univerſity of Cambridge in 1780, 1974 
en tranſlation of the Arabic mff. in the king of 2 3 
ibrary, and in that of the Eſcurial, is now carryi 
at Madrid, in the manner recommended in page 19 
prieſt and his companion from Syria, being 9 in 
that work. L*Efprit des Journaux, Juin. 1787, p. 2 41 
Martyr dom of Charles I. what may be learned therefrom 
by kings and people, 156. 
Mercenary ſoldiers, traffic in, condemned, 118. 
ium, doctrine of, never generally received in the 
Church, not derived from. the Apoſtles, 274. 
Miracles, poſlible for God to work them, and for 8 
teſtimony to eſtabliſh the fact of their having been 
wrought, 286. 368.—of Moſes, not diſbelieved by the 
Jews, 244.—of the A sg the primary cauſe of the 
. converſion. of the Gentiles,'276.—thoſe recorded in ſcrip- 


tate cannot be ſeparated. from the narration of common 


facts, 280.—true, gave riſe to ſictitious ones, 282.—truth | 
of, admitted by the early enemies of Chriſtianity, 369, 

Monarchy, limited, . difficulty of eſtabliſhing and of preſerving 

in the opinion of Tacitus —has long ſubſiſted in Great 
Britain, 85.—preferable to Ariſtocracy and to Demo- 
CraCy, 407. 

Montg/quieu, his opinion reſpeRting the difficulty of eſtabliſh 
11 Chriſtianity in China, 260. | 
My/aic account of the creation and of the deluge, "aa 
by the hiſfory of the human race, 22222. 

HEE higheſt, have no ſhells, 228. 

3 ſuppoſed ee of, lands held In, con- 
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3 fate 1 what, 1. law of inpetteslies 1 6. 
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| Non-refiftance, doctrine of, when. 3 Jon . 5 Io 


founded, 87. not 8 by revelation, =.” df 
Oarhs, obli igation of, not to be avoided by tricks, 20. — 
Obedience, duty of, to the civil magiſtrate, 87 . 
not required by reaſon, or revelation, 87. 92, 97. 
Olive branch, ſignal of peace among all nations, 214. 
Ohnpiad, firſt, no credit to be given to hiſtory antecedent 
to, 210. | 


Omniſcience, abe raſhly denied by Socinus, 142. 


7.8 1 


Parliament, independence of, ſerviceable to the Crown, 400. 
and to the conſtitution, 408. | | 


. Party zeal, exceſs of, cenſured, 96. 129. 


Pafrvoe obedience, done of, when introduced, 71. wo” | 
People, legiſlature ultimately accountable to, ras 


Pliny, his teſtimony to the innocence of the G 1 Hans valu- 


able, , 

Pleadings, * whether allowable on Chriſtian euerer | 

to uſe colourings in, 19. i 

Perfia, government of, how eſtabliſhed, 83. 155 | 

Perſecution, repugnant to Chriſtianity, —— giren 
to, 3 


Iv: 
Princes, beer of, frequently not conſonant to Chriſtian 


1 
Price of labour, and of proviſions, whether three times as 
reat now as it was a century a 3 


Poland, diſmemberment of, repro ated, 116. | | 

Poor, how provided for in the rimitive Penn nn 

expence of maintaining of, in and and Wales, 41. 

Power, civil, legitimate origin o {<—<ircamſcribes n 
liberty, and remedies the inconvenience of a ſtate of na- 

ture, 7. —legiſlative, not arbitrary but fiduciary, 24.— 
tyranny of, what, 74. 

Phyſicians, when firft introduced into 5 Rome, 39. 

Profiligacy, political, laſt ſtage of, 122. 2 

3 a ſtrong argument for the truth of Chriflianity, 
332.—of Daniel, ſaid by Porphyry, and of Matthew, con- 
cerning the deſtruction "of ] 2 alem, ſaid by Voltaire to 
have been written after the! events, 373. 


Providence, different notions of, K of proving 


by reaſon the interpoſition of, 151,—proved by ſcripture, 
154. —raſhneſs of referring particular events ts, 135. 
Pryme, Abraham, quoted, _ 


Kani, inferior in ſociety, contigon of, ſoftened by Chii- 
tianity, 173. | Recu- 


LN, 2, 1 


8 ers, he 28 ſor the great antiqu ty of the Barth 


mined e TL $35 9 at 8 rn 


i *intab of the iy gdom, — ether three t dimes: 2s e now. as 
it Was a centary a 9 H 10 233 
Republitan form of goverment, Heprobated, 67. 97. 99: 

127. 156. Re 
323 e le Prat" to the con oftitution from i It's 
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waer ef che , importance of, 10 the community, 


Ae of the Church of Englan id, better diſtribution of, 
recommended, 423. ao 4 

Revolution, principles of, vindicated, 5. political ce 
at that period not known, or not admitted, 67. "31 

Richardfen, Mr. his obſervation reſpe&ing the little corre- 
} ſpondence between” the Afiatic and European hiſtories of 
the ſame _ during * ſame period, „ + ont 

SeAarjes, early, vices of, obftrufted the, progreſs of cht 

a tianity, 295. 

Slovth;) trafic in, reßrobeted, Why! = miſerable condition of, 
in Greece and Rome, 132.—ought to be treated as bre- 
thren on the principles of Chriſtianity, 173. 

Spine/a, remarkable ſaying of, 372. 

State of nature, what—doubt whether ever it exiſted amongſt 
individuals, 6. 

Societies, civil, independent i in a ſtate of nature with reſpect 
to each other, 6 —expediency of inſtituting, 60.—no man 
- ought to be compelled to enter into—whether he may be 

juſtly compelled to continue à member of, 66. | 

Strabo, an obſervation df his reſpecting India, 201. 

Strength, national, on what it depends 162. 

Stuarts, policy of, "in Lp to enſlave the nation, 99. 


Tacitus referred to, 85 — of, reſpecting the Jews, 317. 

4. N without repreſentaziony real or virtual, not juſtifi- 
able, 25. 7 | | 

Temper, | p nevolent, jmportaire of acquiring, 1 , 

Tertullian quoted, 3 10. 

 T:/timony, contrary to experience may be eſtabliſh 285. 

Toleratiom religious, encouraged by the reigning family, 102, 

Tory, "what, according to Hame, 126. 

Truth, ſearch after, ſhould not be gs, for fear of 
conſequences, 206. 5 5 


U 
Unanimity of opinion in 1 73 ſubjects not poſlible, 441. 
H 
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b niverſ, | marertal, not cizthat, — F on. God m5 
the conſervation: of the motion of it's ſeveral parts, *— 
. eſteemed God by certain 3 — Rene i : 
Farre, his opinion of the extent of rye. ae. 
Ve cfuvins, eruption of, ins 79. 


| "4 - War, chief cauſe of the 0 aa of the wa 3 

I'S. fenſive, few juſtifiable occafions of commencing, 12 — 

tiaate of, not the ſtate of nature, 109.— will when 

| n Chriſtianity ſhall be univerſally eſtabliſhed, 1. . 

V | mee, e to . and religion, 168. FA 

Warner, Dr. quoted, 426. | 

Whig, what, . to Hume, 126. 

Whiteburſt quoted, 225. 

Woodward, his arguments for a * not admin by 
Linnæus, 212. "Ha Sky | 


 Warks, good, importance be” . 


| | Zeal, of the Apoſtles in copaguting obere endes 
* f derived, 237.—of itſelf no certain echt of 5 truth of 
| any religion, 239. n a 5s 
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